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The  appearance  in  the  English  ton^e 
of  a  defense  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
from  the  hand  of  one  who  on  the  one  hand 
claims  a  lineal  descent  from  the  Prophet, 
and  on  the  Qther  hand  has  been  enrolled 
in  an  English  order  of  knighthood,  is  a 
mark  of  the  drawing  together  of  East  and 
West  which  would  have  seemed  impossible 
a  generation  or  two  back.  And  it  marks 
that  drawing  together  in  its  best  form.  It 
is  something  new  for  a  professor  of  Islam, 
evidently  devout  and  learned  according  to 
his  own  standard,  to  stand  forth  and  chal¬ 
lenge  European  and  Christian  thinkers  on 
their  own  ground.  It  is  'a  sign  of  a  new 
spirit  among  thoughtful  Mahometans,  when 
a  writer  of  their  religion  no  longer  shuts 
himself  up  within  the  old  barriers  of  his 
exclusive  creed.  The  bidding  of  his  Pro¬ 
phet  and  forefather  to  make  ceaseless  war 

*  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed 
and  subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ah¬ 
med  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I.  Vol.  1.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1870.  .*  .. 
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upon  the  Infidel  is  carried  out  by  Syed 
Ahmed  Khan  in  a  new  shape.  The  faith 
can  no  longer  be  spread  over  new  realms 
at  the  sword’s  point:  but  new  fields  of 
conflict,  and  therefore  of  possible  triumph, 
are  laid  open.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
followers  of  Islam  if  they  are  learning,  as 
the  author  of  this  book  cleariy  has  learned, 
that  it  is  a  false  policy  for  a  system  which 
can  no  longer  spread  itself  by  temporal 
weapons  to  withdraw  itself  into  sullen  iso¬ 
lation.  Our  Syed  takes  a  far  worthier 
course,  and  one  which  shows  a  far  truer 
faith  in  his  own  religion,  by  trying  to  show 
that  that  religion  ne^  not  shun  the  light, 
but  that  it  dares  to  stand  forth  and  meet 
other  systems  face  to  face  on  the  arena 
of  free  inquiry.  The  mutual  contempt  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  mutual  ignorance.  It  has  largely 
been  the  result  of  each  side  seeing  the  other 
in  its  worst  form.  And  the  fashion  of 
glorifying  one  particular  Mahometan  pow¬ 
er,  which  has  prevailed  by  fits  and  starts 
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for  some  years,  as  it  certainly  docs  not  rise 
out  of  any  deep  knowledge  of  Islam  and 
its  history,  is  not  likely  to  tend  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  Mahometans  and  Christians.  Such 
a  book  as  that  of  Syed  Ahmed  opens  to  us 
a  new  world.  Few  Europeans  have  any 
notion  of  the  vast  mass  of  theological  lit¬ 
erature  which  has  gathered  together  at  the 
hands  of  Mahometan  divines,  of  the  vast 
mass  of  commentaries  of  which  the  Koran 
has  become  the  centre.  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  cases  Western  controversialists 
might  find  their  antagonists  in  the  East 
somewhat  stronger  than  they  might  expect 
But  at  all  events  they  may  be  surpris^  at 
finding  the  war  carried  into  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Syed  Ahmed  is  evidently  not  afi'aid 
of  meeting  either  Christian  divines  or  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars  on  their  own  ground.  He 
is  certainly  not  free  from  that  contempt  for 
the  Infidel  which  seems  inherent  in  the 
Moslem  character,  and  which  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  specially  becoming  in  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet.  The  Syed  is  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  to  acknowledge  w'ith  thank¬ 
fulness,  any  instances  where  his  great  fore¬ 
father  has  received  favorable  or  even  just 
dealing  at  the  hands  of  European  writers.* 
Still,  on  the  whole,  he  looks  down  on  his 
Christian  antagonists.  And  he  looks  down 
on  them  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity 
as  his  intellectual  inferiors,  as  men  less 
thoughtful  and  less  well  informed  than  him¬ 
self.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  certainly  not 
the  best  for  engaging  in  controversy ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
worst.  Syed  Ahmed,  as  we  hold,  over¬ 
rates  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  pow¬ 
ers  of  reasoning,  as  compared  with  those 

*  We  must  here  point  out  a  singular  imposture 
r. '  which  the  Syed  has  been  made  the  victun.  He 
•|Uotes,  among  authors  who  have  done  justice  to 
Mahomet  and  his  system,  “  Edward  Gihimn,  the 
celebrated  historian,  Godfrey  Higmns,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  John  Davenport.”  When  we  read 
this  passage  we  had  never  before  heard  the  name 
of  John  Davenpwrt,  but  it  struck  us  as  remarkable 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  quoted  in  his 
name  came  wora  for  word  from  Mr.  Freeman’s 
“  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saiacens.”  We 
have  since  with  some  difficulty  procured  a  cony  of 
Mr.  Davenport’s  book,  which  could  not  be  found 
in  any  regular  publisher’s  catalogue.  The  book  is 
“  An  Apology  for  Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  by 
John  Davenport.  London  :  Printed  for  the  author, 
and  to  be  had  of  J.  Davis  &  Sons,  137,  Long 
Acre.  1869.”  In  this  IxKik,  pp.  140-141,  are  copied 
without  acknowledgment,  and  we  think  without 
the  change  of  a  word,  from  passages  in  pp.  42,  46, 
56,  59,  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  bw)k. 
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of  his  Christian  opponents.  But  by  so 
doing  he  admits  that  the  question  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  reason  and  inquiry ;  and,  after  all, 
our  Mahometan  controversialist  does  not 
treat  Christians  as  a  body  nearly  so  badly 
as  Christians  of  different  sects  are  often  in 
the  habit  of  treating  one  another. 

We  rejoice  then  at  so  promising  a  con¬ 
tribution  as  Syed  Ahmed  gives  us  towards 
filling  up  the  gap  which  at  present  yawns 
between  men  of  Eastern  and  Western  na¬ 
tions,  of  Eastern  and  Western  creeds.  But 
even  among  Western  scholars  there  yawns 
another  gap  almost  as  wide  between  those 
to  whom  the  East  and  the  West  respective¬ 
ly  supply  subjects  of  study.  The  field  of 
either  Eastern  or  Western  scholarship  is  so 
wide  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
man  who  is  master  of  both  alike.  Each 
has  need  of  the  other  at  every  step.  The 
Western  scholar  is  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  history  of  the  East.  As 
far  as  authentic  records  carrj*  us  back,  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  has  largely 
turned  upon  the  great  struggle  between 
the  two  systems  which  we  vaguely,  yet  not 
inaccurately,  speak  of  as  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern.  The  rivalry  of  East  and  West,  in  those 
days  the  rivalry  of  the  Barbarian  and  the 
Greek,  w.as,  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  the 
subject  of  the  drama  of  human  history. 
It  was  so  in  his  own  day ;  it  had  been  so 
from  the  earliest  days  of  which  legend  or 
tradition  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Since  his 
day  the  struggle  has  gone  on  in  various 
forms,  and  the  championship  of  each  side 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  na¬ 
tions  ;  and,  at  almost  all  its  stages,  the  strug¬ 
gle  has  been  made  fiercer  arfd  more  abid¬ 
ing  because  religious  differences  have  step¬ 
pe  in  to  heighten  political  enmity.  The  old 
faith  of  Persia,  alike  under  Achaemenid  and 
under  Sassanid  rule,  stood  forth  as  some¬ 
thing  hostile  alike  to  the  heathendom  of 
the  old  Greek  and  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  later  Roman.  But  the  struggle  never 
reached  its  full  bitterness  till  the  respective 
civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  W'est  had 
leagued  themselves  forever  with  the  two 
religions  between  which,  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  teaching  has  so  much  in  common, 
opposition  has  ever  been  most  deadly.  The 
various  forms  of  polytheism  could  always 
tolerate  one  another;  they  could  for  the 
most  part  hit  upon  some  scheme  of  com¬ 
promise  or  amalgamation.  A  national  re¬ 
ligion,  like  that  of  the  Jew  or  the  Persian, 
might  whet  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  a 
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struggle  against  an  enemy  of  artother  faith ; 
but  its  votaries  were  not  bound  to  enter 
upon  schemes  of  spiritual  conquest.  Con¬ 
tent  with  the  possession  of  their  own  law, 
they  could  look  with  indifference  on  the 
fate  which  might,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  be  designed  for  the  less  favored 
and  enlightened  portion  of  mankind.  But 
neither  Christianity  nor  Islam  can  thus  sit 
still  without  a  thought  for  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  others.  Each  alike  proclaims  itself 
as  the  one  true  faith,  the  one  law  for  all 
lands  and  all  nations,  which  none  of  the 
sons  of  men  can  reject  except  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  Each  alike,  then,  is  in  its  own 
nature  aggressive ;  each  seeks  to  bring  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  within  the  one 
pale  of  safety ;  and,  when  persuasion  fails, 
it  is  the  avowed  principles  of  one  creed,  it 
has  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  both,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
one  tnith  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  For 
the  last  twelve  hundred  years  that  struggle 
between  East  and  West  which  has  ever 
been  the  centre  of  all  history  has  taken  the 
special  fonn  of  a  struggle  between  Chris¬ 
tendom  and  Islam.  There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  which  has  not  had  its  share  in 
the  great  conflict.  Even  those  nations 
whose  geographical  position  hindered  them 
from  standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
have  at  least  sent  their  handful  of  crusa¬ 
ders  to  fight  against  the  Paynim  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  If  the  struggle  has  now 
ceased  within  the  ordinar)’  bounds  of  Euro- 
l)ean  diplomacy  and  warfare,  if  modem 
European  policy,  instead  of  ceaseless  war¬ 
fare  with  the  Infidel,  consists  in  propping 
up  his  tottering  dominion  over  unwilling 
Christians,  that  is  simply  because,  within 
the  European  border,  the  Infidel  has 
ceased  to  be  threatening.  In  more  obscure 
parts  of  the  world  the  struggle  still  goes 
on  :  it  even  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
soon  be  brought  very  near  to  our  own 
doors.  Recent  reports  speak  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  among  the  Mahometan 
inhabitants  of  India,  a  discontent  ground¬ 
ed  on  no  other  cause  than  that,  under 
British  rule,  the  Mahometan  is  placed  on 
a  perfect  equality  with  men  of  all  other 
creeds,  whereas  he  deems  it  his  inherent 
right  to  rule  over  men  of  all  other  creeds. 
Such  is  indeed  the  inborn  spirit  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith — a  faith  of  which  it  is  not 
an  accident,  but  an  essential  principle,  that 
it  is  to  be  spread  by  the  sword,  and  can 
never,  except  under  compulsion,  sit  down 


on  an  equality  with  other  faiths.  It  may, 
within  certain  limits  it  must,  grant  a  con¬ 
temptuous  toleration  to  men  of  other  reli¬ 
gions  ;  it  can  never  *willingly  submit  to  ac¬ 
cept  toleration,  or  even  equality,  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  it  looks  on  as  made 
to  be  either  its  victims,  its  subjects,  or  its 
converts. 

The  more  we  feel  the  prominent  part 
which  the  struggle  between  Christendom 
and  Islam  has  borne  in  the  general  history 
of  the  world,  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
vast  importance  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Mahometan  history.  Until  we  fully 
grasp  the  true  nature  and  position  of  the 
rival  power,  whole  volumes  of  Christian 
and  European  history  remain  most  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  And  the  more  deeply 
we  feel  all  this,  the  more  deeply  also  we 
feel  the  frightful  difficulty  of  getting  at  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Mahometan 
history.  We  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Western  students,  anxious,  first  of  all,  to 
understand  the  history  of  a  system  which 
has  had  such  powerful  effects  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  system  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  own  studies.  But  those  who  go  so 
far  as  this  can  not  fail  to  be  anxious  also 
to  know  something,  for  its  own  sake,  of  a 
system  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  and,  if 
possible,  they  will  be  even  more  anxious  to 
call  up  a  lively  image  of  the  man  who  has 
wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  condition 
and  history  of  the  world  than  any  other 
mere  mortal.  But  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  Western  scholar  in  striving  to  gain 
a  knowledge,  so  precious  in  itself  and  so 
important  for  his  own  purposes,  are  almost 
enough  to  make  him  draw  back  at  the  on¬ 
set.  He  finds  a  gulf,  which  it  seems  hope¬ 
less  to  think  of  crossing,  between  himself 
and  the  original  authorities  on  his  subject. 
He  finds  a  gulf  only  less  wide  between 
himself  and  those  modem  scholars  who 
have  undertaken  Eastern  subjects,  and  who 
must  serve  as  interpreters  between  himself 
and  the  original  writers  of  Eastern  history. 
Few  scholars  can  be  found  who  are  mas¬ 
ters  alike  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
languages.  Here  and  there  a  man  may  be 
found  who  has  enough  knowledge  both  of 
European  and  Asiatic  tongues  to  serve  for 
the  puiposes  of  comparative  philology. 
But  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  master  at  once  of  the 
literature  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
Thoroughly  to  work  out  in  detail  the  long 
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Story  of  the  relations  between  Christendom 
and  Islam — a  story  which  involves  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  West  and 
East  before  Christendom  and  Islam  arose 
— a  man  must  add  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  European  histor)',  classical  and  mediae¬ 
val,  to  a  knowledge  equally  thorough  of 
the  vast  mass  of  historical  literature  which 
has  been  accumulated  through  so  many 
ages  in  the  languages  of  the  East.  But 
such  knowledge  as  this  is  only  to  be  had 
piecemeal ;  its  acquisition  in  all  its  fulness 
would  surpass  the  longest  life  and  the 
greatest  energy  which  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.  The  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  any  one  branch  of  the  subject 
must  be  content  to  take  many  things  at 
second-hand,  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  other  branches. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  to  whom  all  ages 
of  European  history,  classical,  mediaeval, 
and  modem,  are  alike  familiar;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  add  to  this  unusual  amount  of  Western 
knowledge  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  needful  knowledge  of  the 
East.  Even  if  he  has  gained  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  chief  historical  languages  of 
the  East,  mere  lack  of  time  will  hinder  him 
fit)m  gaining  the  same  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  historical  literature  contained  in 
them  which  he  has  gained  of  the  historical 
literature  of  the  West.  He  is  driven  back 
at  the  threshold.  He  wishes,  for  instance, 
to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Mahomet,  but  of 
the  practical  working  of  his  system  as  a 
religious  and  political  code.  He  is  told 
that  “the  living  law  of  Mahometanism  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  in  the 
commentators — a  set  of  the  most  vicious 
scoundrels  who  ever  disgraced  humanity, 
whose  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
relax  the  plain  meaning  of  the  original 
edicts  as  far  as  practicable.”*  He  feels 
that  he  may  possibly  master  the  Koran, 
but  that  he  has  no  hope  of  mastering  the 
commentators.  Yet  such  a  warning  as  this 
makes  him  only  the  more  anxious  to  mas- 


*  We  quote  from  an  article  in  the  unluckily  de¬ 
funct  National  Review  for  October,  i86i,  hnuled 
“The  Great  Arabian,”  an  article  supplying 
many  materials  for  thought,  a.s  suggested  f>y  the 
contemplation  of  Mahomet’s  personal  history 
from  an  Eastern  point  of  view.  It  is  worth  com¬ 
paring  this  article  with  another  in  the  same  Re¬ 
view  for  July,  1858,  which  throughout  looks  at 
Mahomet  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Western 
scholar  and  thinker. 
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ter  the  commentators.  He  sees  that  the 
corruptions  of  a  religion  or  of  a  code  are 
an  essential  portion  of  its  history.  He 
feels  that,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
history  and  working  of  Islam,  he  must 
know,  not  only  what  the  Prophet  meant, 
but  what  his  followers  in  successive  ages 
have  taken  him  to  mean.  And  he  is  per¬ 
haps  inclined  to  be  indignant  at  finding 
any  whole  class  of  men  described  as 
“  vicious  scoundrels.”  He  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  controversies  of  Christendom, 
of  the  additions  and  perversions  with  which 
disputants  of  one  sect  or  ahother  have 
overw'helmed  the  original  purity  of  the 
faith.  He  knows  something  of  the  history 
of  law  in  European  countries,  of  the  strange 
subleties  and  the  frequent  wrongs  which 
have  sprung  from  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  lawyers,  Roman,  English,  or  any  other. 
Yet  he  knows  i)erfectly  well  that  it  would 
be  utterly  unfair  to  set  down  either  the 
theologians  or  the  lawyers  of  any  age, 
sect,  or  country  in  Europe,  as  being,  in  the 
mass,  “a set  of  vicious  scoundrels.”  Nay 
more,  if  a  religious  and  civil  code  has  been 
for  ages  expounded  by  a  set  of  vicious 
scoundrels,  the  mere  fact  is  surely  remark¬ 
able  in  itself.  Such  a  fact  must  also  have 
had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  history  of  the  nations  who  have 
so  long  followed  such  unhappy  guidance. 
The  repulsive  picture  thus  drawn'  of  the 
Mahometan  commentators  makes  us  only 
the  more  anxious  to  know  something  about 
them.  But  we  feel  that,  without  giving 
up  more  time  than  we  can  afford  to  take 
from  still  more  important  matters,  we  must 
be  content  to  abide  in  ignorance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  is 
met  at  every  step  by  those  who  lay  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  professed  Orien¬ 
tal  scholars,  but  who  wish  to  gain  that 
knowledge  of  Eastern  matters  without 
which  they  feel  that  their  knowledge  even 
of  Western  matters  is  very  imperfect.  Yet 
they  must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  a 
class  of  Oriental  scholars  has  arisen,  whose 
writings  take  away  not  a  few  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  their  path.  We  can  not  forbear, 
even  in  passing,  from  paying  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  such  works  on  Oriental  his¬ 
tory  as  those  of  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and 
Erskine.  As  to  our  own  immediate  sub¬ 
ject,  German  scholarship  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  works  as  those  of  Weil  and 
Sprenger,  and  English  scholarship  of  the 
great  work  of  Sir  William  Muir.  We  can 
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hardly  fancy  a  book  better  suited  to  our 
purpose,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  than 
the  clear  and  business-like  volume  of  Dr. 
Weil.*  In  the  larger  work  of  Dr.  Spren- 
ger,  a  purely  Western  scholar  may  some¬ 
times  get  bewildered  with  an  Eastern  scho¬ 
larship  which  is  too  deep  for  him ;  he  may 
sigh  for  something  like  order  and  method, 
and  he  may  sometimes  wish  that  the 
results  were  set  forth  with  somewhat  less 
of  what  he  may  be  tempted  to  call  irrele¬ 
vant  and  undignified  sprightliness.f  He 
may  also  perhaps  be  inclined  to  see  in  his 
guide  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  know 
more  than  can  possibly  be  known.  Yet 
he  will  none  the  less  admire  the  prodigious 
stores  of  knowledge  which  Dr.  Sprenger 
has  gathered  together — stores  especially 
rich  in  collateral  information  touching  the 
Prophet’s  companions  and  contemporaries. 
The  work  of  our  own  countryman  is  a 
noble  monument  of  research,  thought,  and 
criticism.  Yet  even  here  we  sometimes 
feel  that  the  author  leads  us  just  deep 
enough  into  the  matter  to  make  us  wish  to 
go  deeper.  We  doubt  here  and  there 
whether  Sir  William  Muir  has  always  bold¬ 
ly  carried  out  his  own  canons  of  criticism, 
and  we  long  for  time  and  opportunities  to 
test  his  authorities  for  ourselves  in  detail. 
We  feel  sure  that,  beneath  the  destroying 
hammer  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  nay,  in  the 
hands  of  writers  much  less  unbelieving 
than  Sir  George  Lewis,  whole  generations 
and  ages  of  alleged  early  Arabian  history 
would  pass  away  from  the  domain  of  as¬ 
certained  history  into  the  domain  of  unas¬ 
certained  legend.  And  we  can  not  help 
seeing  that  Sir  William  Muir’s  earnest  and 
undoubting  faith  as  a  Christian  man  has 
sometimes  stood  in  his  way  as  a  critical 
historian.  A  man  may  surely  be  a  good 
Christian  without  bringing  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  genealogies  as  historical  documents 
from,  which  there  is  nq  appeal ;  and  when 
Sir  William  Muir  hints  his  belief  that  in 

•  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Lehre ;  von  Dr.  Gustav  Weil.  Stuttgart, 

1843- 

t  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed; 
von  A.  Sprenger.  Berlin,  1869.  We  are  almost 
.ifraid  to  talk  about  the  dignity  of  history  or  of 
philosophy  either,  but  surely  this  is  not  the  style 
in  which  to  deal  with  grave  cniestions  either  of 
facts  or  morals  :  “So  ist  dem  Mann  das  BedQrf- 
niss  ein  Weib  zu  lieben  angeboren,  aber  die  Reixe 
der  Liesel  erwecken  erst  diesenTricb  und  bestim- 
men  ihn  sie  ausschlieslich  zu  lieben.’*  (i.  224.) 
There  are  many  passages  like  this  in  Dr.  Spren- 
ger’s  book. 


some  parts  of  his  career  Mahomet  was  the 
subject  of  what  we  may  call  a  Satanic  in¬ 
spiration,  he  is  putting  forth  a  view  which 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  as  a 
theological  proposition,  but  he  is  treading 
on  ground  whither  the  historian  of  events 
and  creeds  must  refuse  to  follow  him. 

In  truth,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his¬ 
torian  to  avoid  committing  himself  on 
questions  which  are  purely  theological,  yet, 
in  considering  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the 
effects  of  Mahometanism,  he  can  not  help 
forever  treading  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
forbidden  region.  Through  the  whole 
history,  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  nations 
which  have  adopted  his  system,  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  underlies  every  thing.  Ma¬ 
homet  was  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler ;  but 
he  was  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler  only  be¬ 
cause  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  divinely- 
commissioned  prophet.  His  immediate 
followers  founded  the  vastest  empire  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  an  empire  which, 
though  it  soon  split  asunder  in  actual  fact, 
has  maintained  a  theoretical  unity  ever 
since.  But  that  empire  w'as  not,  stricdy 
speaking,  the  dominion  of  a  nation  or  of  a 
dynasty.  It  was  the  dominion  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect  which  had  risen  to  political 
power,  of  a  religious  sect  with  which  the 
acquisition  of  political  power  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  principle.  In  the  Mahometan  sys¬ 
tem  there  is  no  room  for  national  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  religious  belief  stands  in  the  place  of 
nationality ;  every  fellow-believer  is  a  fel¬ 
low-countryman.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  Church  and  State ;  we  can  not 
even  say  that  Church  and  State  are  two 
different  aspects  of  the  same  body.  In 
Islam  the  Church  comes  first  in  idea  and 
in  fact ;  the  State  is  simply  the  Church  in 
its  unavoidable  temporal  relations.  In 
Islam  there  is  no  rivalry,  no  distinction, 
between  Pope  and  Caesar ;  the  same  man 
is  at  once  Pope  and  Caesar,  and  he  is 
Caesar  simply  because  he  is  Pope.  In 
every  Mahometan  country  the  whole  civil 
and  social  fabric  rests  on  the  groundwork 
of  a  divine  law  once  revealed.  The  pro¬ 
fessions  of  the  canon  and  the  civil  lawyer, 
even  the  professions  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
theologian,  are  in  Islam  one  and  the  same. 
In  every  thing  the  spiritual  element  comes 
first,  and  the  temporal  element  is  its  mere 
appendage.  The  appendage  may  indeed 
sometimes  overshadow  the  inherent  sub¬ 
stance.  We  can  conceive  that  a  modem 
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Ottoman  Sultan  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe 
may  sometimes  forget  that  he  is  the  Caliph 
of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  So  German 
archiepiscopal  Electors  seem  sometimes  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  were  Christian 
priests.  But  if  the  Caliph  has  forgotten 
his  own  mission,  there  are  millions  of  be¬ 
lievers  throughout  the  world  who  well  re¬ 
member  it.  The  last  time  that  a  Roman 
Emperor  set  foot  in  Rome,  he  himself 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  own  being. 
But  the  Roman  People  had  not  forgotten 
it,  and,  though  the  successor  of  Augustus 
lurked  in  the  person  of  Joseph  the  Second, 
they  welcomed  the  successor  of  Augustus 
to  his  own  home.  With  far  more  truth, 
with  far  more  effect,  might  the  Caliph  of 
Mahomet,  casting  aside  his  trust  in  an  arm 
of  flesh,  appeal  to  the  religious  zeal,  not 
only  of  his  own  political  subjects,  but  of 
all  true  believers  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  be  no  small  trial  for  Christendom,  it 
would  be  a  si>ecial  trial  for  those  Christian 
governments  which  bear  rule  over  Ma¬ 
hometan  subjects,  if  such  a  day  should 
ever  come. 

The  primar)'  fact  then  from  which  we 
start  is  that  Mahomet  was  a  man  who 
founded  a  temporal  dominion,  but  who 
grounded  his  claim  to  temporal  dominion 
solely  on  his  claim  to  be  a  divinely-com¬ 
missioned  teacher  of  religion.  He  taught 
a  doctrine ;  he  founded  a  sect ;  and  the 
proselytes  of  that  sect  presently  set  forth, 
in  the  name  of  their  new  faith,  to  conquer 
the  world.  In  the  first  burst  of  its  new¬ 
born  enthusiasm,  in  the  successive  revivals 
of  that  enthusiasm,  they  actually  did  con¬ 
quer  and  keep  no  small  part  of  the  world. 
Every  Moslem  was,  as  his  first  duty,  a 
missionary ;  but  he  was  an  armed  mission¬ 
ary.  In  this  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  two  re¬ 
ligious  systems  which  had  gone  before  his 
own,  and  with  which  his  own  must  be 
compared  at  every  step.  To  understand  the 
position  of  Mahomet  and  the  results  of  his 
teaching,  we  must  throughout  compare  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Islam  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 
And  we  must  for  this  puipose  look  on 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  purely 
historical  aspiect;  for  the  moment  we  must 
look  on  each,  without  regard  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  theological  propositions,  in 
the  character  which  each  assumes  for 
itself.  Each  of  the  three  systems,  J  udaism. 
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Christianity,  and  Islam,  claims,  according 
to  the  received  belief  of  their  several  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  be  the  work  of  a  personal  found¬ 
er  ;  but  even  in  their  purely  historical  as¬ 
pect,  the  founders  of  the  three  systems  do 
not  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
the  systems  which  they  founded.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  seem  that  Moses  stands  to¬ 
wards  Judaism  in  exactly  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  Mahomet  stands  towards 
Islam.  ■  In  both  cases  the  prophet  is  emi¬ 
nently  the  prophet  of  his  own  nation.  In 
both  cases  he  proclaims  himself  as  the 
divinely-commissioned  giver  of  a  new  law, 
and  he  lead§  the  disciples  of  that  law  to  a 
political  conquest.  But  there  are  wide 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
In  the  history  of  Moses  the  political  and 
the  religious  elements  are  throughout  inter¬ 
mingled,  but  in  its  purely  historical  asjiect 
the  political  element  comes  before  the  religi¬ 
ous.  Moses  is  not  charged  with  the  first  re¬ 
velation  of  a  new  faith,  or  even  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  faith  that  is  wholly  forgotten. 
He  acts  from  the  beginning  by  a  divine 
commission,  but  the  first  public  duty  which 
that  divine  commission  lays  upon  him  is  to 
work  the  political  deliverance  of  his  people 
from  bondage.  It  is  not  till  after  their  de¬ 
liverance  that  he  delivers  his  code  of  laws, 
moral,  civil,  and  ritual.  The  primary  work 
of  Moses  is  the  foundation  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  and  for  that  commonwealth  he 
legislates  both  in  religious  and  in  temporal 
matters ;  but  Moses  is  a  strictly  theological 
teacher  only  so  far  as  his  people  had, 
during  their  Egyptian  bondage,  forgotten 
or  fallen  away  from  the  earlier  revelation 
to  Abraham.  Moses  then  is  primarily  a 
law-giver,  the  founder  of  a  code  of  civil  and 
canon  law  ;  it  is  only  secondarily  that  he 
beconies  the  prophet  oY  a  new  or  revived 
creed.  Mahomet,  too,  comes  as  one  sent 
to  revive  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  he  too 
becomes  the  founder  and  law -giver  of  a 
commonwealth.  But  his  primary  charac¬ 
ter  is  that  of  the  preacher  of  a  new  reve¬ 
lation  ;  his  character  as  ruler  and  law-giver 
is  something  secondary  both  in  time  and 
in  idea.  He  is  not  sent  to  deliver  an  op¬ 
pressed  pation  from  political  bondage,  but 
to  stand  forth  as  the  preacher  of  truth  and 
righteousness  among  an  already  settled 
community.  It  is  only  when  that  commu¬ 
nity  has  cast  him  forth,  and  when  another 
community  has  received  him  with  open 
arms,  that  he  gradually  puts  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  warrior,  ruler,  and  law-giver.  Add 
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to  this  that  the  mission  of  Moses  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  confined  to  a  single  nation ;  that 
nation  he  delivers  from  bondage,  he  legis¬ 
lates  for  it,  and — in  this  like  Mahomet — 
he  leaves  it  to  his  successor  to  settle  his 
people  in  the  land  which  they  are  fore¬ 
doomed  to  conquer.  But  towards  the 
world  in  general  he  has  no  direct  mission, 
either  of  teaching,  or  of  legislation,  or  of 
conquest.  His  legislation  has  indeed  in¬ 
fluenced  the  laws  and  the  morals  of  all 
Christian  and  of  many  non-Christian  na¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  to  the  Hebrews  alone  that 
it  was  directly  addressed  j  it  was  on  them 
alone  that  it  was  directly  binding.  To¬ 
ward  the  doomed  nations  of  Canaan  the 
message  of  Moses  was  one  of  simple  ex¬ 
termination  ;  toward  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  commonwealth  which  he  founded  was 
capable  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  national 
friendship  or  national  enmity.  But  the 
mission  of  Mahomet  is  a  mission  directly 
addressed  to  all  mankind ;  first  as  the  peace¬ 
ful  preacher,  then  as  the  conqueror  enforc¬ 
ing  his  teaching  with  the  sword,  his  mes¬ 
sage  is  in  both  stages  addressed  to  all  who 
may  come  within  the  reach  of  his  per¬ 
suasion  or  his  compulsion.  Theie  is  no 
nation  whom  it  is  his  mission  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  without  so  much  as  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  submission  or  tribute ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  nation  with 
whom,  consistently  with  their  own  princi¬ 
ples,  his  followers  can  sit  down  on  ordinary 
international  terms.  Where  submission 
and  conversion  are  alike  refused,  war  with 
the  Infidel  can  never  cease.  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  like  Mahometanism, 
a  teaching  addressed  to  all  the  world  and 
not  to  one  nation  only.  While  Judaism 
speaks  only  to  its  own  people,  while  its 
earliest  records  appeal  only  to  temporal 
sanctions,  while  they  are  silent  as  to  the 
duty  or  the  destiny  of  men  beyond  the 
pale,  Christianity  and  Islam  alike  announce 
themselves  as  the  one  truth,  as  the  one 
path  of  salvation,  the  one  means  offered  to 
the  whole  human  race  as  the  way  to  happi¬ 
ness  in  another  life.  But  to  this  spiritual 
teaching,  Christianity,  unlike  either  Judaism 
or  Mahometanism,  adds  no  political  cha¬ 
racter  whatever.  Christianity,  like  Islam, 
w’as  first  preached  in  a  single  settled  com¬ 
munity,  and  from  that  one  community  it 
spread,  like  Islam,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
earth ;  but  w-herever  it  spread  itself,  it 
spread  itself  as  purely  a  system  of  theologi¬ 
cal  and  moral  teaching.  Its  followers 


formed  no  political  society,  and  it  has  at 
no  time  been  held  that  Christians  are 
bound,  as  Christians,  to  be  subjects  of  any 
particular  power,  to  establish  any  particular 
form  of  government,  or  to  rule  themselves 
by  any  particular  civil  precepts.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  allied  itself  with  the  civil 
power ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  unw'illing 
proselytes  at  the  sword’s  point ;  but  when 
this  has  happened,  the  appeal  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  arm  has  been  something  purely  inci¬ 
dental,  while  in  the  Mahometan  creed  such 
an  appeal  has  ever  been  one  of  the  first  of 
religious  duties.  Thus,  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  systems  which  the  Semitic 
race  has  given  to  the  world,  Judaism  pro¬ 
claims  itself  as  the  divinely-given  code  of  a 
single  nation,  a  system  which  does  not  re¬ 
fuse  proselytes,  but  which  does  not  seek 
for  them.  Christianity  proclaims  itself  as 
a  divinely-given  system  of  faith  and  morals, 
a  system  addressed  to  all  mankind,  but 
which  is  content  to  make  its  way  among 
mankind  by  moral  forces  only,  and  which 
leaves  the  governments  of  the  earth  as  it 
finds  them.  Mahometanism  also  proclaims 
itself  as  a  divinely-given  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  a  system  addressed  to  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  it  proclaims  itself  also  as  a  system 
to  be  enforced  on  all  mankind  by  the 
sword.  It  is  a  system  which,  in  its  perfect 
theory,  would  require  all  mankind  to  be 
members  of  one  political  society,  and  which 
in  its  actual  practice  requires  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  its.  original  prophet  to  be  received, 
not  only  as  the  rule  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  but  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  civil  jurisprudence  of  all  who  accept 
its  teaching. 

Each  again  of  these  three  great  mono¬ 
theistic  religions  has  its  written  revelation. 
Herein  comes  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  the  three,  and  a  spe¬ 
cially  marked  distinction  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Islam.  The  book  which  con¬ 
tains  the  revelation  of  Islam  is  the 
work  of  the  founder  of  Islam.  It  pro¬ 
claims  itself  as  the  word  of  God,  not  in¬ 
deed  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Prophet, 
but  taken  down  from  his  mouth,  and  spo¬ 
ken  in  his  person.  It  is  a  revelation  which 
began  and  ended  in  the  person  of  its  first 
teacher,  which  none  of  his  successors  dare 
add  to  or  take  away  from.  But,  as  that 
revelation  does  not  take  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
narrative  of  the  acts  of  the  Prophet  which 
can  claim  divine  authority.  But  the  sa- 
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cred  books  of  the  Christian  revelation  are 
biographical ;  they  are  not  the  writings  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  records  of 
his  life,  in  which  his  discourses  are  record¬ 
ed  among  his  other  actions.  Certain 
oAer  of  the  writings  of  his  earliest  follow¬ 
ers  are  also  held  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  records  of  his  own  life.  The 
Jewish  Law  comes  to  us  in  a  third  shape ; 
it  is  a  code  incorporated  in  a  history,  a 
history  which  orthodox  belief  looks  on  as 
an  autobiography.  But  in  this  case  the  re¬ 
velation  is  not  confined  to  the  first  law¬ 
giver  himself  or  to  his  immediate  follow¬ 
ers  ;  an  equal  authority,  a  like  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  is  held  to  belong  to  a  mass  of  later 
writings  of  various  ages,  which  are  joined 
with  those  of  the  original  law-giver  to  form 
the  sacred  books  of  the  first  dispensation. 
In  short,  the  Mahometan  accepts  nothing 
as  of  divine  authority  except  the  personal 
utterances  of  his  prophet  taken  down  in 
his  lifetime.  With  the  Jew  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  the  actual  discourses  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ  form  only  a  p>ortion  of  the  writings 
which  he  accepts  as  the  sacred  books  of 
his  fiiith. 

We  are  here  of  course  speaking  of  what 
we  may  call  the  orthodox  belief  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mahometans  respectively. 
The  genuineness,  the  divine  origin,  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  three  religions  it  is  no 
part  of  our  immediate  argument  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  But  we  must  go  on  to  notice  that 
each  system  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the 
system  which  went  before  it.  Each  comes, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  whiclr  it  succeeds.  Christianity  as¬ 
sumes  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism;  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  as¬ 
sume  the  genuineness  and  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old. 
•And  Islam  no  less  undoubtingly  assumes 
the  divine  origin  both  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christianity;  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet 
are  declar^  to  be  alike  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  alike  preachers  of  the  original 
faith  of  Abraham,  each  intrusted  with  the 
communication  to  mankind  of  a  written 
revelation  from  God.  Now  here,  though 
on  a  comparatively  small  point,  w’e  are 
brought  to  one  of  the  touchstones  of  the 
Mahometan  system.  The  Gospels  assume 
the  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  Law.  Skeptical  critics  who  hold  the 
existing  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses  may  make 
this  a  ground  for  attacking  the  authority 


of  the  Gospels.  But  what  the  Gospels  as¬ 
sume  was  at  least  the  received  belief  of 
their  own  time ;  the  error,  if  there  be  any, 
was  no  personal  error  of  their  writers.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  Mahomet  conceived 
that,  as  the  Law  was  a  book  revealed  to 
Moses,  and  the  Koran  a  book  revealed  to 
himself,  so  the  Gospel  was  a  book  reveal¬ 
ed  to  Jesus.  Here  is  an  error  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  different  kind,  an  utter  misconcep)- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  book  of  which  he 
was  speaking.  This  leads  us  at  once  to 
the  real  relation  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
Koran  itself  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  two 
earlier  systems.  And  these  questions  at 
once  involve  the  question  of  the  personal 
character  of  Mahomet,  and  of  his  claims 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  apostle  of  God. 
In  examining  these  questions  we  lay  no 
claim  to  any  share  of  the  Oriental  lore  of 
a  Muir,  a  Weil,  or  a  Sprenger,  or  of  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  about  two  years  back.*  But 
perhaps  even  those  learned  writers  may  feel 
some  interest  in  seeing  the  effect  of  their 
own  labors  on  minds  which  are  obliged  to 
accept  facts  at  their  hands,  but  which 
strive  to  test  the  facts  which  they  accept 
by  the  help  of  the  critical  habits  of  Wes¬ 
tern  scholarship. 

Of  the  essential  genuineness  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran  we  have  no  doubt.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  very  artlessness,  not  to  say 
stupidity,  with  which  it  is  put  together,  is  a 
proof  that  we  have  in  it  the  real  sayings  of 
Mahomet.  But  it  contains  his  sayings 
spread  over  many  years,  put  together  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  chronological  order, 
and,  even  if  we  could  accept  with  certain¬ 
ty  any  of  the  schemes  of  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement  which  learned  men  have  pro¬ 
posed,  we  should  be  far  from  having  an 
autobiography  of  the  Prophet.  I'he  Ko¬ 
ran  consists  of  sayings  put  forth  as  occa¬ 
sion  called  for  them,  and  in  many  cases 
their  references  to  the  occasion  which  call¬ 
ed  for  them  are  very  dark  and  illusive. 
Besides  the  Koran  itself  and  a  few  treaties 
and  such  like  documents,  there  is  no  ex- 

•October,  1869.  There  is  something  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  this  well-known  essay.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  deep  and  curious  learning  of  the  writer,  but 
it  is  thrown  into  a  form  which  really  does  not  con¬ 
vey  much  knowledge  to  the  reader.  And  a  Wes¬ 
tern  critic’s  suspicions  are  at  once  aroused — un¬ 
reasonably  perhaps,  but  still  unavoidably — by  the 
author’s  systematic  determination  to  see  Jewish 
influences  everywhere. 
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tant  writing  of  the  Prophet’s  own  time. 
We  have  therefore  to  put  together  his  life 
from  collections  of  traditions,  compiled  at 
various  times,  but  none  of  which  can  claim 
a  rank  of  contemporary  evidence.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  first  collection  of  traditions 
was  not  made  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  earli¬ 
est  which  are  now  extant  are  not  of  older 
date  than  the  second.  And,  in  estimating 
their  value,  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  in  their  own  nature  not  history  but  hagi¬ 
ography,  and  we  know  from  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  Christian  saints  how  soon  the 
history  of  any  person  who  is  looked  on  as 
an  object  of  religious  reverence  begins  to 
depart  from  the  truth  of  the  actual  facts. 
Sir  William  Muir  in  his  Introduction,  and 
Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
third  volume,  give  a  full  account  of  these 
traditional  sources,  with  an  elaborate  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  respective  values.  Still  the 
Western  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  bal¬ 
ance  conflicting  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Western  history  is  ever  and  anon  tempted 
to  wish  for  fuller  means  of  exercising  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  Still  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  got;  and  our  own  guides,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German,  certainly  give  us  the 
means  of  comparing  and  balancing  a  large 
store  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  re¬ 
ceived  history  of  the  Prophet  rests. 

As  to  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Ma¬ 
homet  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Bom  at  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of 
Arabia,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  the  no¬ 
blest  stock  of  Arabia,  he  started  in  life  with 
hardly  any  possessions  beyond  his  illustri¬ 
ous  descent.  In  early  life  he  had  to  be¬ 
take  himself  to  a  calling  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  looked  down  upon,  and  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  Islam,  like  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
spent  part  of  his  early  days  in  the  calling 
of  a  shepherd.  This  fact  is  to  be  noticed. 
A  shepherd’s  life  in  the  East  would  give 
a  youth  of  a  thoughtful  turn  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  meditation,  and  to  the  effects 
of  this  part  of  Mahomet’s  life  we  probably 
owe  many  of  those  passages  of  the  Koran 
which  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  and 
deep  sympathy  with  external  nature.  We 
then  find  him  in  the  service  of  the  wealthy 
widow  Khadijah,  acting  as  her  agent  in  her 
mercantile  affairs,  in  itself  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  city  whose  merchants  were 
princes.  Presently,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  his  fortune  is  made  by  a  marriage 


with  his  employer,  whom  tradition  de¬ 
scribes  as  fifteen  years  older  than  him¬ 
self.  Fifteen  years  later  his  prophetic 
career  begins.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  set 
before  us  as  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
the  general  excellence  of  his  life  and  con¬ 
versation.  He  joined,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Mecca,  a  worship  which  consists  in  rever¬ 
ence  for  one  Supreme  Deity,  combined 
with  the  worship  of  inferior  powers,  and 
among  them  especially  certain  female  be¬ 
ings,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  God.  Of  the  personal  virtues  of 
Mahomet  there  seems  no  doubt;  his  ad¬ 
mirers  would  doubtless  do  their  best  to 
hide  his  faults,  and  to  bring  his  excellence 
into  notice ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is 
clearly  a  genuine  one ;  we  accept  it  if  only 
because  those  deeds  of  his  later  days 
which  we  can  not  help  looking  on  as  crimes 
are  honestly  handed  down  to  us.  Many 
of  the  details  also,  the  accounts  which  we 
read  of  his  general  simplicity  of  life,  his 
boundless  liberality,  his  kindness  and  affa¬ 
bility  to  all  men,  his  gentleness  to  slaves, 
children,  and  animals,  whatever  play  or 
fancy  there  may  be  in  the  detail,  still  bear 
about  them  the  signs  of  essential  truth. 
One  thing  at  least  is  clear :  a  man  whose 
after-life  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  and  who  lived  in  a  community 
which  allowed  an  almost  unrestricted  poly¬ 
gamy,  strictly  kept  his  faith  during  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  a  single  wife  many 
years  older  than  himself.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  early  life  of 
Mahomet  a  thoroughly  good  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  light.  Presently  he  announces 
himself  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  sent  to 
call  back  his  countrymen  to  that  faith  of 
their  forefathers  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
from  which  they  had  so  grievously  depart¬ 
ed.  They  are  no  longer,  in  his  own 
phrase,  to  give  God  companions,  daughters, 
or  inferior  pnawers  of  any  kind.  God  alone 
is  to  be  worshiped ;  the  moral  virtues  are 
to  be  practiced,  and  barbarous  customs, 
like  the  burying  alive  of  female  children, 
are  to  be  cast  aside.  God  is  proclaimed 
as  the  righteous  and  almighty  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  will  judge  all  mankind  at  the 
last  day,  and  will  award  to  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  deeds  in  this  life,  everlasting 
happiness  or  everlasting  torment.  Such  a 
creed  the  Prophet  preaches ;  but  for  a 
while  he  has  but  few  followers.  The 
few  whom  he  has,  however,  are  those 
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whose  adherence  was,  in  some  sort,  the 
best  witness,  if  not  to  his  mission,  at  least 
to  his  personal  character.  The  first  and 
the  most  earnest  of  believers  in  the  Pro¬ 
phet  were  those  who  could  best  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  II  is  wife  Kha- 
dijah,  his  noble  freedman  Zeyd,  his  fiiend, 
the  wise,  bountiful,  and  mcKierate  Abou- 
Bekr,  were  among  the  first  to  accept  his 
mission.  He  kept  the  respect  of  men  who 
utterly  rejected  his  claims  as  an  apostle ; 
his  uncle  Abou-Talib,  while  refusing  to 
give  any  heed  to  his  teaching,  never  failed 
in  his  friendship,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
effectually  shielded  him  against  the  malice 
of  his  enemies.  These  days  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  at  Mecca  were  his  days  of  trial  and 
persecution.  Once,  perhaps  twice,  his 
faith  failed  him  ;  it  might  be  in  a  fit  of  mo¬ 
mentary  despair  that  he  uttered  words 
which  sounded  like  a  compromise  with 
idolatry,  words  which  implied  that  inferior 
deities  might  be  lawfully  reverenced  as 
mediators  and  intercessors  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty.*  But  his  lapse  was  only  for  a 
season ;  he  soon  again  took  up  his  para¬ 
ble,  and  again  denounced  all  idolatry,  all 
compromise  with  idolatry.  Never  again 
did  his  faith  fail  him ;  never  again  did  he 
waver  in  his  trust  in  his  own  mission,  or  in 
the  truths  which  it  was  his  mission  to  an¬ 
nounce.  He  finds  it  expedient  to  counsel 
his  followers  to  seek  shelter  in  a  strange 
land,  but  he  himself  keeps  at  his  post 
among  all  dangers  till  a  city  of  refuge  is 
ready  for  him  within  his  own  Arabia.  He 
flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  life  and  teaching  is 
presently  changed.  Islam  and  its  founder 
now  take  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.f  The  p>eaceful  preacher  changes 
into  the  ruler  and  conqueror ;  the  religious 
sect  becomes  a  political  commonwealth; 
the  teaching  of  faith  and  righteousness 
changes  into  the  legislation,  permanent 
and  occasional,  needed  for  a  new-born 
commonwealth  surrounded  by  enemies 

*  See  the  full  examination  of  the  lapse  of  Ma¬ 
homet  in  Sir  William  Muir’s  fifth  chapter  (vol.  ii. 
p.  149.)  So  Spreneer  ii.  7.  See  also  Rc^well’s 
Translation  of  the  Koran,  Sura  liii.  p.  64.  Syed 
Ahmed  argues  at  length  against  the  fact  in  p.  35  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Mohammedan  Traditions ;  all 
the  essays  in  his  volume  are  paged  separately. 

t  Sprenger  iiL  p.  iL  “  Mohammads  Eintritt 
in  Madyna,  ...  ist  sein  in  die  Weltge- 
schichte,  und  die  Moslime  haben  Recht,  damit  inre 
Aera  zu  beginnen.  In  Madyna  wurde  er  zum 
Eroberer  und  Herrscher.” 


and  waging  constant  warfare.*  The  man 
who  had  been  driven  forth  from  Mecca 
with  only  one  companion  becomes  strong 
enough  to  make  treaty  with  the  rulers  of 
his  native  city,  and  he  is  allowed  to  make 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  place  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ishmael.  An  alleged  breach  of 
the  treaty  supplies  a  pretext  for  warfare. 
The  Prophet  marches  against  the  holy 
city ;  he  is  met  on  his  way  by  the  submis¬ 
sion  and  conversion  of  the  most  stubborn 
of  his  enemies ;  the  city  itself  is  yielded  al¬ 
most  without  a  blow ;  the  triumphant  Pro¬ 
phet  enters ;  the  holy  place  is  purified, 
and  the  idols  which  had  thrust  themselves 
into  the  shrine  of  Abraham  are  dashed  in 
pieces  in  answer  to  the  words,  “  Truth  is 
come,  let  falsehood  disappear.”  One  by 
one  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  are  gathered 
in  to  the  faith  of  Allah  and  the  obedience 
of  his  Prophet.  The  purified  temple  of 
Mecca  becomes  the  scene  of  yet  another 
last  and  solemn  pilgrimage,  of  one  last 
and  solemn  giving  of  the  law  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  believers.!  And  then,  when  he 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  great  crisis  of 
his  history,  when  his  power  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  rival  prophets  in  his  own  land, 
and  when  he  was  gathering  his  forces  to 
measure  himself  with  theqjower  of  Rome 
— with  the  power  of  Rome  in  all  the 
glory  of  the  Persian  victories  of  Heraclius 
— the  Prophet  is  called  away  to  his  Com¬ 
panion  in  Paradise,  and  leaves  none  to 
succeed  him  on  earth.  At  his  death  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  fall 
away.  They  are  won  back  by  the  wisdom 
of  Abou-Bekr  and  by  the  sword  of  Omar. 
The  united  powers  of  the  peninsula,  gather¬ 
ed  together  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
Prophet,  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the 
two  great  empires  of  the  world.  Within 
a  few  years  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Rome 
are  lopped  away,  and  Persia  is  wiped  out 
of  the  list  of  nations.  A  century  has  not 
passed  away  before  the  Caliph  of  Mahom¬ 
et  reigns  alike  on  the  banks  of  the  Jax- 
artes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Quadalqui- 
ver,  and  the  same  faith  is  taught  in  the 
temples  of  Samarkand  and  in  the  temples 
of  Cordova. 

*  Sprenger  points  out  this  character  of  the  Me- 
dinese  Suras  in  vol.  iii.  p.  xxix.,  and  adds,  in  his 
unpleasant  but  forcible  way,  “  der  Korin  wurde 
von  nun  an  zu  einer  Art  von  Moniteur,  nur 
schade,  dass  nicht  jedem  Artikel  das  Datum  vor- 
gesetzt  ist.” 

t  See  the  account  of  this  striking  scene  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  of  Muir,  and  in  Weil,  p.  288. 
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Such  were  the  main  events  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  that  first  burst  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  his  followers  after  his  death 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  apart  from  the 
story  of  his  life.  What  does  such  a  tale 
lead  us  to  think  of  the  man  himself  and  of 
his  alleged  revelation  ?  We  may  dismiss 
without  examination  the  exploded  theory 
which  once  looked  on  Mahomet  as  a  con¬ 
scious  impostor  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  the  end.  But  many  estimates 
may  be  formed  of  him  ranging  between 
the  mere  reviling  of  writers  like  Prideaux 
and  Maracci  and  the  implicit  faith  which 
Syed  Ahmed  is  bound  to  put  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  his  Prophet  and  forefather.  Of 
Mahomet’s  thorough  sincerity,  of  his  hon¬ 
est  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  own  mission,  at 
all  events  during  the  first  stages  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt; 'indeed,  the  opposite  view  seems  no 
longer  to  have  any  adherents  of  whom 
much  heed  need  be  taken.  The  early 
Suras — those  which  in  the  ordinary  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  found  at  the  end— carry 
w'ith  them  the  stamp  of  perfect  sincerity. 
To  a  Western  taste  they  may  often  seem 
incoherent  and  unintelligible,  but  on  this 
point  Western  taste  is  hardly  a  fair  judge. 
As  for  their  matter,  there  is  in  them  as  yet 
no  legislation  for  a  commonwealth  ;  there  is 
not  even  any  dogmatic  teaching  for  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect.  These  early  chapters  are  the 
outpouring  of  the  heart  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  the  psalms,  the  musings,  the  ejacula¬ 
tions, — for  some  of  the  Suras  are  so  short 
as  to  be  hardly  more  than  ejaculations— of 
a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  given  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  only  gradually  that  Mahomet 
assumes  the  character  of  a  preacher,  of  a 
Prophet  sent  by  God  to  announce  to  man 
the  last  revelation  of  his  will.  How  far 
then  was  he  sincere,  and,  if  sincere,  how 
far  was  he  justified  in  thus  assuming  the 
character  of  a  divine  messenger  ?  Of  his 
sincerity,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  motive,  except  faith  in  his  own 
mission,  which  could  have  borne  him  up 
through  the  contempt  and  persecution 
which  he  underwent  as  long  as  he  abode 
at  Mecca.  The  mere  fact  of  his  lapse,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  it  was  by  his  recantation,  seems 
to  us  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  sincerity. 
No  act  of  his  life  reads  less  like  the  act  of 
a  conscious  impostor.  It  is  the  act  of  a 


man,  believing  in  himself  and  in  what  he 
taught,  but  whose  faith  failed  him  for  a 
season  in  a  moment  of  temptation.  But 
his  mere  belief  in  his  own  mission  would 
not  of  itself  prove  that  mission  to  be  divine ; 
it  would  not  even  prove  the  work  which  he 
undertook  to  be  a  work  tending  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  Now  how  far  Islam,  as 
preached  to  the  world  at  large,  has  tended 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  mankind  is  altogether 
another  question.  That  the  early  teaching 
of  Mahomet,  in  the  days  of  his  first  preach¬ 
ing  at  Mecca,  was  directly  for  the  good  of 
the  men  of  that  time  and  place  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all.  His  religious  and 
moral  teaching  seems  to  us  sadly  imper¬ 
fect  ;  but  it  was  a  teaching  which  was  a 
measureless  advance  on  any  thing  which 
his  hearers  had  heard  before.  Whatever 
Mahomet  may  have  been  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  men  of  Mecca  of  his  own 
time  he  was  one  who  spake  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
one  who  taught,  in  the  midst  of  a  debasing 
idolatry,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that 
there  is  none  other  but  he.  Every  man 
who  at  this  stage  accepted  the  teaching  of 
Mahomet  was  at  once  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  religious  and  moral 
beings.  The  fiercest  revilers  of  the  Prophet 
can  not  deny  that  his  first  disciples,  if  not 
brought  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  were  at  least  brought  far  nearer  to  it 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  striving 
of  his  heart  which  led  Mahomet,  in  the 
face  of  scorn  and  persecution,  to  preach  to 
an  idolatrous  city  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
God  could  never  have  arisen  from  any  low 
personal  motive ;  it  may  not  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  could  only  have  b^ri  a 
movement  from  God  himself.  The  earli¬ 
est  Suras  are  the  outpourings  of  a  soul 
athirst  for  God,  a  righteous  soul  stirred  to 
wrath  and  sorrow  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of 
the  men  around  him.  What  these  Suras 
teach  is  simple  theism  of  the  purest  and 
highest  kind,  as  opposed  to  a  prevalent 
idolatry.  It  is  not  till  a  somewhat  later 
stage  that  we  have  to  ask  any  questions  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  new  teaching  towards 
the  older  teaching  of  Christianity  and  of 
Judaism.  What  then  was  the  nature  of 
the  special  prophetic  inspiration  to  which 
Mahomet  laid  claim  during  the  first  and 
best  period  of  his  career  ?  Dr.  Sprenger, 
whose  tendency  is  certainly  to  undervalue 
the  character  of  the  Prophet,  insists  strong¬ 
ly  on  the  epileptic  fits  to  which  it  appears 
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that  Mahomet  was  subject,  and  on  the  vio¬ 
lent  physical  emotions  with  which  through¬ 
out  his  life  his  prophetic  utterances  seem 
always  to  have  been  ushered  in.  If  we 
rightly  understand  his  theory,  which  is 
worked  out  at  great  length  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  vast  number  of  analogies  in  all 
ages,  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Maho¬ 
met  was  little  more  than  what  he  calls  a 
kind  of  “  hysteric  madness.”*  Dr.  Sprenger 
goes  deeper  into  the  physiology  of  the 
matter  than  we  can  profess  to  follow  him, 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  his  whole 
view  to  refer  as  much  as  possible  to  physi¬ 
cal  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Revmv,  whose  Eastern 
lore  seems  to  be  well-nigh  as  deep  as  that 
of  Dr.  Sprenger,  attaches  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance  to  these  alleged  fits  of  epilepsy. 

It  is  possible  that  fits  of  this  kind  may 
have  suggested  both  to  himself  and  to  oth¬ 
ers  the  notion  of  a  special  inspiration,  but 
the  early  Suras  of  the  Koran,  though  they 
may  be  called  the  outpourings  of  a  heated 
enthusiasm,  are  certainly  not  the  ravings 
of  a  madman.  Whatever  share  in  the 
matter  we  may  choose  to  attribute  to  physi¬ 
cal  causes,  the  moral  position  of  Mahomet 
in  his  first  days,  as  the  teacher  of  a  faith 
and  practice,  imperfect  doubtless,  but  pure 
as  far  as  they  went,  remains  untouched. 
Sir.  William  Muir  has  another  suggestion. 
He  starts  from  the  doubts  which  are  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Mahomet 
himself  at  one  stage  of  his  mission,  wheth¬ 
er  the  supernatural  influence  under  which 
he  felt  himself  might  not  proceed  from  the 
power  of  evil  and  not  of  good.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Muir  follows  up  this  hint  by  a  half 
timid  suggestion  of  his  own,  that  Mahomet 
was,  at  least  in  his  later  days,  the  subject 
of  a  real  Satanic  inspiration,  which  he  mis¬ 
took  for  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  This 
leads  us  on  ground  on  which  the  historian 
of  the  outward  events  of  Mahomet’s  life 
can  hardly  venture  to  tread,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  might  perhaps  lead  us  into  a  very 
wide  range  of  thought  indeed.  If  we  be¬ 
lieve,  as  every  one  who  really  believes  in  a 
God  at  all,  must  believe,  that  whatever 
good  thing  we  say  and  do  is  said  and  done 
by  his  prompting,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  208.  He  once  (vol.  i>>.  p-  xiv.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “  Der  hysterische  rrophet 
unterschied  sich  nur  wenig  von  einer  gewissen 
Klasse  von  hysterischen  Frauen.”  Presently  he 
adds,  ”  Wenn  der  Geist  der  Araber  der  Vater  der 
IsUms  ist,  so  ist  Mohammad  die  Mutter.” 


acknowledge  a  divine  influence  in  the  call 
under  which  Mahomet  felt  himself  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  idolatry  and  evil  practices  of 
his  countrymen  and  to  set  before  them  a 
purer  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  such 
a  sense  as  this,  however  we  may  deem  of 
Mahomet’s  later  conduct  and  later  teach¬ 
ing,  we  may  surely  look  on  Mahomet’s 
original  mission  as  divine.  As  to  the  al¬ 
leged  physical  symptoms,  as  to  his  belief 
that  he  was  in  his  utterances  a  mere  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  divine  word,  let  any  one  judge 
dogmatically,  if  he  can  first  solve  the  daily 
mystery  of  his  own  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  It  is  qqite  certain  that  men  who 
do  not  call  themselves  prophets  or  divinely- 
commissioned  law-givers  do  yet,  in  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts  in  a 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  sometimes 
feel  a  power  which  is  not  wholly  within 
their  own  control,  a  power  which  as  it 
were  carries  them  beyond  their  ordinary 
selves,  and  which  seems  to  put  words  in 
their  mouths  of  which  at  other  moments- 
they  would  be  incapable.  But  if,  without 
committing  ourselves  to  any  technical  defi¬ 
nitions  of  inspiration  and  the  like,  we  look 
on  Mahomet,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  as  a  true  servant  of  Grod,  honestly 
speaking  in  his  name,  we  need  not  see  in 
such  a  position  as  this  any  safeguard 
against  the  ordinary  temptations  of  human 
nature.  We  may  choose,  or  we  may  not, 
to  personify  these  temptations  in  the  direct 
Satanic  influence  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Muir.  If  we  may  venture  to  throw  out  a 
hint  as  to  any  thing  so  mysterious  as  the 
workings  of  another  human  soul,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  moment  when 
Mahomet  first  erred,  the  moment  when  he 
began  to  fail  away  from  the  high  position 
with  which  he  set  forth,  was  when  he,  the 
teacher  of  an  imperfect  form  of  truth, 
failed  to  make  a  more  diligent  search  than 
he  actually  did  make  after  the  more  perfect 
forms  of  truth  which  came  within  his  reach. 
As  against  the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  perfect ;  his  teaching  was  in  every 
sense  an  advance  towards  a  higher  stage ; 
as  against  Christianity,  his  system  was  a 
failing  back — it  was  a  turning  away  from 
more  perfect  truth  to  less  perfect.  And 
this  consideration  at  once  leads  us  to  the 
historical  relation  between  Islam  and  the 
other  two  great  monotheistic  religions. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  our 
whole  history  to  find  out  the  exact  amount 
of  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  Maho- 
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met  had  at  any  time  of  his  career.  The  old 
story  of  the  monk  Nestorius,  or  whatever 
his  name  might  be,  by  whose  help  the 
older  controversialists  alleged  that  the 
Koran  was  put  together,  is  now  wholly  ex¬ 
ploded.  But  we  hear  of  Mahomet  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  preaching  of  a  Bishop  of  Najrah. 
In  other  accounts,  Waraka,  one  of  the 
“  Four  Inquirers”  of  Arabian  story,  one  of 
the  men  who  began  the  search  after  relig¬ 
ious  truth  before  Mahomet  appeared,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  friend  of  Mahomet  himself 
and  a  cousin  of  his  wife  Khadijah.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
or  at  all  events  to  have  had  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  doctrines.  It  is  certain  that 
Mahomet,  while  still  at  Mecca,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Christian  King  of 
Abyssinia,  and  it  was  in  his  dominions  that 
his  early  followers  sought  shelter  from  per¬ 
secution.  Some  means  were  therefore 
cleariy  open  to  Mahomet  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  what  Christianity  really  was ; 
but  it  seems  plain  that  he  never  came 
across  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  or  its  genuine  teaching  in  any  shape. 
His  notion  that  the  Gospel  was  a  book  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  prophet  Jesus  is  of  itself 
proof  enough  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  the  genuine  record  itself.  Singularly 
enough,  the  one  Christian  doctrine  which 
he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  grasjjed,  and 
which  he  puts  forth  in  the  clearest  terms, 
is  that  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ. 
The  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  not 
only  asserted,  but  is  dwelt  on  with  a  kind 
of  delight  as  a  doctrine  specially  cherished. 
But,  on  all  other  points,  Mahomet’s  no¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  times  of  the  vaguest  kind.  His  ideas 
of  the  life  of  Christ  are  borrowed  from  the 
wild  stories  of  the  Apocryphal  Gosi)els, 
and  he  emphatically  denies  the  reality  of 
the  crucifixion.  In  this  case  indeed  the 
denial  is  so  emphatic  that  the  truth  must 
have  been  set  l^fore  him  and  rejected  by 
him.  On  purely  theological  points  he 
seems  to  have  utterly  misconceived  what 
Christian  doctrine  really  was,  even  in  the 
corruptest  of  the  many  corrupt  forms  which 
in  his  day  Christianity  had  already  assum¬ 
ed.  He  must  surely  have  misconceived 
the  doctrines  of  any  conceivable  sect,  when 
he  confounded  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  represented  Christians  as 
looking  on  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  a  person 
of  the  Trinity.  That  he  cast  away  such 
doctrines  as  these  with  indignation  we  can 


not  wonder,  nor  can  we  greatly  wonder 
that  he  confounded  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  divine  sonship  with  the  idolatrous 
belief  in  the  daughters  and  other  satellites 
of  God  which  it  was  his  special  mission 
to  overthrow.  We  can  not  fairly  blame 
Mahomet  for  rejecting  Christianity  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  his  eyes ;  but  we  can  hardly  acquit  him 
of  blame  for  not  taking  all  the  pains  that 
he  might  have  taken  to  find  out  what 
Christianity  really  was.  If  this  neglect 
was  owing  to  spiritual  pride,  to  an  over¬ 
weening  confidence  in  himself,  as  not  only 
a  divinely  commissioned  but  an  absolutely 
infallible  teacher,  we  may  see  in  this  failure 
to  seek  after  the  truth  with  all  his  heart 
and  with  all  his  strength  the  first  step  in  a 
downward  career. 

The  teaching  of  the  Koran  with  regard 
to  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  is 
strangely  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  unflinching  denun¬ 
ciations  of  idolatry  in  every  shape.  In 
the  earliest  Suras  there  is  no  mention  of 
either  system.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage, 
yet  one  which  begins  before  the  Hegira, 
Mahomet  seems  to  delight  in  bringing  in 
such  knowledge  as  he  had  of  either  sys¬ 
tem,  and  by  the  wild  fables  which  he  tells 
he  shows  how  small  his  knowledge  was  of 
the  genuine  records  of  either  faith.*  In  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  latest  Suras  of  all, 
but  which  seems,  like  many  others,  as  if  it 
had  wandered  out  of  its  place  from  a  time 
somewhat  earlier,  Mahomet  still  pro¬ 
nounces  Judaism,  Christianity,  even  ^bi- 
anism,  any  creed  which  taught  the  unity  of 
God  and  his  future  judgment,  as  being  all 
of  them  safe  ways  of  salvation  alongside 
of  his  own  Islam.t  Yet  in  the  very  same 
Sura  he  charges  Jews  and  Christians  with 
willful  corruption  of  their  sacred  books.J 
His  great  controversy  lay  with  the  Jews 
far  more  than  with  the  Christians.  The 
Jews  were  by  far  the  more  important  body 
in  Arabia.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  whether 
of  Hebrew  origin  or  not,  were  at  any  rate 
professors  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  For  a 
long  time  Mahomet  clung  to  the  hope  of 
winning  over  to  his  side  a  body  of  men 


•  See  for  instance  the  whole  story  of  Joseph  as 
given  in  the  twelfth  Sura,  (Rodwell,  p.  280,)  and 
the  sto^  of  Mary  in  the  same  Sura,  (Rodwell,  p. 
494.)  This  last,  however,  is  of  later  date, 
t  Surav.  73.  (Rodwell,  p.  644.) 
t  Sura  V.  45.  (Rodwell,  p.  639.) 
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who  had  so  much  in  common  with  him¬ 
self,  whose  creed,  like  his,  was  a  living  pro¬ 
test  against  idolatry  and  a  never-failing  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  expec¬ 
tation  was  not  unnatural.  Judaism,  as  it 
must  have  existed  in  Arabia,  cut  off  from 
all  the  local  and  national  associations  of 
Palestine,  and  embraced  by  many  who 
were  Jews  only  by  adoption,  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  easily  coalesced 
with  a  system  which  agreed  with  all  its  es¬ 
sential  doctrines,  and  which  had  the  fur¬ 
ther  recommendation  of  being  preached 
by  a  national  prophet.  One  great  diffi¬ 
culty  doubtless  was  that  the  Jew,  in  em¬ 
bracing  Islam,  had  also,  in  some  sort,  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  was  in  no  way 
called  on  to  cast  aside  Moses,  though  he 
was  called  on  to  accept  Mahomet  as  the 
teacher  of  a  more  excellent  way.  But -he 
was  called  on  also  to  accept  the  prophet  of 
the  intermediate  system  as  being,  no  less 
than  either  of  them,  a  divine  teacher.  He 
was  called  on  to  confess  that  the  Naza- 
rene,  whom  his  forefathers  had  rejected, 
was,  not  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  one 
of  God’s  greatest  prophets — a  prophet  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ^1  before  and  after  him, 
by  that  miraculous  birth  to  w'hich  neither 
Moses  nor  Mahomet  laid  claim.  In  Ma¬ 
homet’s  scheme,  Christianity  was,  up  to 
his  own  coming,  God’s  last  and  most  i>er- 
fect  revelation ;  not  only  Christ  himself, 
but  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  are  held 
up  to  reverence,  as  teachers  and  witnesses 
of  what  then  was  the  truth,  just  as  we  look 
on  the  prophets  and  worthies  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  The  strictly  theological  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  embracing  Islam  must  have  been 
greater  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Jew  ; 
but  the  Jew  had  to  make,  w’hat  the  Chris¬ 
tian  had  not,  the  humiliating  confession 
that  he  and  his  fathers  had  already  re¬ 
fused  the  latest  manifestation  of  God’s 
will.  Here,  most  likely,  was  the  great 
stumbling-block  which  hindered  the  Ara¬ 
bian  professors  of  Judaism  from  accepting 
a  teaching  which  otherwise  must  have  had 
so  many  attractions  for  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  some  of  his  very  latest  revela¬ 
tions,  Mahomet  speaks  most  bitterly  of  the 
Jews  as  enemies  to  his  teaching,  no  less 
stubborn  than  the  idolators  themselves. 
But  of  the  Christians  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  as  men  well  disjwsed 
to  Islam,  and  easily  to  be  won  over  to  its 
full  profession.*  Yet,  in  another  Sura  of 


•  Sura  V.  85.  (Rodwell,  p.  645.) 
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nearly  the  same  date,  we  find  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
idolatry,  and  God  is  implored  to  do  battle 
against  both  alike.*  And  in  this  last  stage, 
when  he  was  making  ready  for  his  attack 
on  the  Roman  Empire,  Mahomet  practi¬ 
cally  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
Christian  which  he  dealt  out  to  the  Jew 
and  the  idolater.  To  all  alike  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  now  offered  of  Koran,  tribute,  or 
sword. 

The  relation  which  Islam  in  the  end 
took  up  toward  both  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Each  of 
the  successive  dispensations  is  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  one,  but  all  alike  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  republications  of  the  original 
faith  of  Abraham.  Abraham,  it  must  be 
remembered,  fills  a  still  greater  place  in 
Mahometan  than  he  does  in  Jewish  memo¬ 
ries.  He  is  not  only  the  forefather  and 
the  prophet ;  he  is  al^  the  local  founder 
of  the  national  worship.  The  Kaaba  of 
Mecca  was  the  temple  reared  by  Abraham 
and  Ishmael  to  the  one  true  God,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  course  of  ages  of  corrup¬ 
tion  that  it  came  to  be  desecrated  into  a 
shrine  of  idol-worship.  As  Western  criti¬ 
cism  will  attach  very  little  value  to  the 
endless  genealogies  of  early  Arabian  tra¬ 
dition,!  so  it  will  attach  just  as  little  value 
to  the  legend  of  the  Abrahamic  origin  of 
Mecca  and  its  sanctuary.  It  may  be  a  na¬ 
tive  legend ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
spreading  abroad  of  Jewish  ideas;  in 
either  case  the  origines  of  Mecca  stand  on 
the  same  ground,  from  an  historical  point  oi 
view,  as  the  origines  of  Rome  and  Athens. 
The  famous  black  stone  sinks,  in  the  eyes 
of  criticism,  into  the  fetish  of  some  early 
superstition,  and  the  strange  rites  of  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  historian  of  “  Primitive  Culture.”! 
But  the  belief  in  Abraham,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Kaaba,  worthless  as  the  statement 
of  a  historical  fact,  becomes  of  the  high¬ 
est  moment  as  a  belief,  which  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  mind  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Mahomet.  Local  reverence  for 
the  local  sanctuary  was  strong  in  his  mind 
through  his  whole  life.  It  stands  forth 
with  special  prominence  in  the  tale  of  the 
War  of  the  Elephant,  how  Abrahah,  the 
Christian  King  of  Hamyar,  marched 


•  Sura  ix.  30.  (Rodwell,  p.  615.) 
t  See  the  amusing  analogies  suggested  by  Dr. 
Sprenger,  vol.  iii.  pp.  cxliv.  cxlv, 
t  See  Taylor’s  “  Primitive  Culture,”  ii  152. 
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against  the  holy  place  and  was  driven  back 
by  a  miraculous  interposition.  Mahomet 
records  the  tale  with  glee;  yet,  according 
to  his  own  view,  Abrahah,  a  professor  of 
what  was  then  God’s  last  revelation,  ought 
to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  forestaller  of 
his  own  work — as  one  sent  to  cleanse  the 
Kaaba  from  its  idolatrous  defilement  But 
local  feeling  was  too  strong  for  consisten¬ 
cy,  and  the  preacher  of  the  unity  of  God 
could  rejoice  over  the  overthrow  of  the 
man  who,  in  smiting  down  the  idols  of 
Mecca,  would  have  made  Mecca  a  vassal 
city.  But  to  do  the  work  in  which  Abra¬ 
hah  failed,  to  sweep  away  all  taint  of  idol¬ 
atry  from  the  ancient  sanctuary,  was  from 
the  beginning  one  of  Mahomet’s  most 
cherished  objects,  as  its  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  the  most  striking  outward  badge 
of  his  success.  As  long  as  he  had  hopes 
of  winning  over  the  professors  of  the  other 
monotheistic  creeds,  this  tendency  was,  to 
some  extent,  kept  in  the  background.  He 
chose  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  of  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  be  equally  the 
Holy  City  of  Islam,  to  be  the  p>oint  to 
which  his  followers,  like  Daniel  in  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer. 
When  he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
a  union  of  all  “  the  people  of  the  book" — 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  successive  reve¬ 
lations — he  turned  away  from  the  holy 
place  of  Jew  and  Christian,  from  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Constantine  and  of  Solomon,  and 
bade  that  believers  should  turn  in  prayer 
to  the  holy  place  of  his  own  nation,  to  the 
far  older  sanctuary  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  the  friend  of  God.  And  more 
than  this,  though  the  Kaaba  was  cleared 
of  its  idols  and  became  again  the  shrine 
of  the  God  of  Abraham  only,  yet,  in  the 
same  spirit  which  rejoiced  over  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Abrahah,  Mahomet  incorporated 
with  his  system  the  whole  ritual  of  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage,  so  far  as  it  did  not  in¬ 
volve  any  thing  which  was  manifestly 
idolatrous.  But  the  strange  and  supersti¬ 
tious  ceremonies  which  he  retain^  the 
running  to  and  fro,  the  casting  of  stones, 
the  slaying  of  beasts  in  sacrifice,  the  reve¬ 
rence  paid  to  the  primeval  fetish,  all  form 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  otherwise  sim¬ 
ple  and  reasonable  forms  of  Mahometan 
worship,  as  ordained  by  their  founder.  So 
strange  an  anomaly  could  never  have  been 
endured  by  Mahomet,  unless  under  the 
influence  of  the  very  strongest  local  feel¬ 
ing,  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  indigna¬ 


tion  against  those  whom  he  had  striven  to 
win  over  by  condescension  to  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  who  had  utterly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

Yet,  while  Mahomet  thus  cast  aside  all 
thoughts  of  amalgamation  with  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  fell  back  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  earlier  faith  of  Abraham,  he  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  that  Moses  and  Jesus 
were  the  prophets  of  two  successive  divine 
dispensations,  and  that  the  sacred  books  ot 
their  respective  followers  were  two  succes¬ 
sive  revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Those 
books,  as  they  existed  in  his  time,  were,  in 
his  view,  utterly  corrupted,  but,  in  their 
original  purity,  they  had  been  the  Word  ol 
God,  no  less  than  his  own  Koran.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  he  should  seek  to 
show  that  these  earlier  revelations  pointed 
to  himself  as  a  teacher  who  was  still  to 
come.  As  the  Christians  held  that  their 
prophet  was  pointed  out  and  foretold  in 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  so 
it  might  be  expected  that  Mahomet  him¬ 
self  would  be  pointed  out  and  foretold  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Koran, 
Mahomet  himself  affirms  that  Jesus  had 
prophesied  of  him  by  the  name  of  Ahmed, 
a  name  radically  the  same  as  Mohammed 
or  Mahomet.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
as  has  been  often  shown,  that  this  idea 
arose  from  some  confusion  or  corruption  of 
the  text  of  the  passage  where  Christ  promi¬ 
ses  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete.*  Another 
passage,  which  has  been  often  and  with 
real  ingenuity  held  to  refer  to  Mahomet,  is 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  speaks  of  “  a 
chariot  of  asses  and  a  chariot  of  camels  ;’’t 
more  accurately,  it  would  seem,  “  a  rider 
on  an  ass  and  a  rider  on  a  camel.”  Syed 
Ahmed  has  a  whole  essay,  an  essay  show¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  Mahomet  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  The 
original  promise  to  Ishmael  |  is  press¬ 
ed  into  the  service ;  if,  as  Christian  writers 
hold,  the  promise  made  to  Isaac  was  not 
wholly  temporal,  but  contained  a  promise 


•  IlapodA^rof  might  easily  be  corrupted  into 
irep/*Avrof,  and  Ahmed  or  Mohammed  would  be  a 
fair  .Arabic  translation  of  nepiKXvroc.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
makes  the  likeness  of  the  words  irapuK^tir^c  anti 
itepUJiVToc  still  closer,  and  the  Latin  form  Pard- 
cltttu  shows  that  both  the  accentual  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  the  confusion  of  ri  and  i  had  already  set 
in. 

t  Isaiah  xxi.  7.  1  Genesis  xvii.  20. 
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of  apiritual  blessings  also,  then  the  analo¬ 
gous  promise  to  Ishmael  should  also  be 
held  to  take  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
granted  to  the  race  of  Ishmael  by  Ma¬ 
homet  coming  of  his  stock.  Mahomet, 
again,  is  the  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
was  to  raise  up  to  the  Israelites  from 
among  their  brethren  like  unto  Moses.* 
For  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  Israel 
itself  there  never  arose  another  prophet 
like  unto  Moses.t  The  brethem  there¬ 
fore  spoken  of  must  be  the  brethren 
of  the  stock  of  Ishmael,  and  the  prophet 
who  was  to  be  the  peer  of  the  law- giver  of 
the  Hebrews  can  be  no  other  than  the  pro¬ 
phet  who  came  to  be  the  law-giver  of  the 
Arabs.  We  read  again  that  the  Lord  came 
from  Sinai,  and  shined  forth  from  Paran.J 
He  came  from  Sinai  with  Moses,  and 
shined  forth  from  Paran — ^in  our  Syed’s 
geography  the  mountain  of  Mecca — with 
Mahomet.  Lastly,  the  Prophet’s  own 
name  is  found  both  in  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  prophet  Haggai.  The  “  alto¬ 
gether  lovely”  of  the  one  passage,  the  “  de¬ 
sire  of  all  nations”  of  the  other,  contained 
in  the  original  the  Arabian  prophet’s  very 
name.§  Mahomet  is  again  discerned 
when  the  Pharisees  ask  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist!  |  whether  he  is  Christ  or  Elias,  or  that 
Prophet.  The  prophet  who  is  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  Christ  and  Elias  can  be  no 
other  than  Mahomet.  Lastly,  the  farewell 
words  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  to  abide  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  they  be  endow¬ 
ed  with  power  from  on  high^  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
it  is  argued,  had  no  reference  to  a  dwelling 
at  Jerusalem,  but  referred  to  the  reverence 
which  was  to  be  shown  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
holy  place  and  centre  of  Christian  devotion 
till  the  reverence  once  paid  to  Jerusalem 
should  be  transferred  to  Mecca. 

•  Deut.  XV.  18.  t  Deut.  xxxiv.  10. 

t  E>eut.  xxxiii.  2.  Habakkuk  in.  3. 

i  In  the  Canticles  (v.  16)  the  words  of  our 
version,  “  Yea,  He  is  altogether  lovely,”  are  in  the 
original  DTtanO  iSaii  where  the  word  AfoAamma- 

dim  certainly  stands  out  very  plainly.  So  in 
Haggai  (ii.  7),  what  we  translate  the  **  desire  of  all 
naUons  ”  is  D'IJTtSs  mon HemdcUh  cal-kagoim. 

But  if  we  were  to  find  Mohammed  or  Ahmed 
wherever  there  is  a  word  derived  from  the  root 
^On  the  list  would  be  somewhat  long,  and  the 

Prophet  might  be  landed  in  the  region  of  Syrian 
idolatry,  ^e  Daniel  xi.  37. 

I  S.  John  i.  20-25.  ^  S'  Luke  xxiv.  49. 


These  are  the  arguments  of  an  earnest 
man,  put  forth,  it  is  plain,  in  thorough  good 
faith.  And  we  can  hardly  blame  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  Sye.i  Ahmed  to  see  prophecies  of 
Mahomet  in  such'passages  as  we  have  just 
spoken  of,  when  we  think  of  the  like  eager¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Christian  interpreters  to 
see  prophecies  of  Christ  in  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  where  there  is  nothing, 
either  in  the  words  of  the  original  or  in  any 
New  Testament  reference,  to  lead  us  to  put 
such  a  meaning  upon  them.  We  should 
still  be  more  curious  to  see  how  the  Syed 
would  deal  with  those  passages  in  the  life 
of  his  Prophet  which  are  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  Western  writers  who 
are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  him.  As  we 
said  a  little  time  back,  we  place  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mahomet’s  falling  away  at  the 
time  when  he  first  came  into  contact  with 
the  other  monotheistic  creeds.  We  do  not 
doubt  his  sincerity  either  then  or  at  any 
other  stage,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  from 
that  stage  his  career  begins  to  be  mixed  up 
with  ordinary,  sometimes  unworthy,  human 
motives.  This  in  no  way  disproves  his 
sincerity.  Indeed,  his  full  confidence  in 
his  own  mission  might  often  lead  him  as¬ 
tray  ;  once  accustomed  to  think  of  himself 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to 
look  on  ail  his  sayings  and  actions  as 
prompted  by  God,  he  would,  in  his  later 
days,  easily  come  to  look  on  the  most 
truly  earthly  workings  of  his  own  heart  as 
no  less  divine  than  the  call  which  bade 
him  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  unity  of 
God  to  the  idolators.  The  strange  power 
which  man  has  of  controlling  his  own  be¬ 
lief,  of  persuading  himself  of  the  truth 
and  righteousness  of  whatever  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  deem  true  and  righteous, 
would  in  the  case  of  Mahomet  acquire  a 
tenfold  strength  from  the  mere  conviction 
that  he  was  divinely  guided,  from  the 
habit  of  looking  on  his  own  words  as  the 
words  of  God  and  on  the  impulses  of  his 
own  heart  as  divine  commands.  In  this 
.  way  we  shall  find  no  need  to  believe  that, 
even  in  his  worst  actions,  he  ever  descend¬ 
ed  to  conscious  imposture.  The  flight  to 
Medina  was  the  beginning  of  Mahometan¬ 
ism  as  piart  of  the  history  of  the  worid,  but 
it  was  also  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  fall 
in  the  personal  character  of  its  founder. 
The  preacher  of  righteousness  now  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  ^word.  Had  he  not  done  so,  it 
may  be  that  his  religion  would  have  died 
out,  and  Islam  might  have  been  remem- 
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bered  only  by  curious  inquirers  into  the 
history  of  human  thought.  But,  looking 
at  the  man’s  own  moral  being,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appeal  to  the  sword  he  fell 
away  from  the  righteousness  of  his  earlier 
days.  He  stooped  from  the  rank  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world.  He 
put  on  the  character  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior ;  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
temptations  which  beset  either  character, 
and  he  learned  to  practice  the  baser  as 
well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  both.*  It  may 
be  neither  character  suited  him ;  it  may 
be  that,  as  his  last  biographer  hints,  he 
would  utterly  have  failed  in  both  charac¬ 
ters,  had  he  not  been  able  to  lean  on  the 
mild  wisdom  of  Abou-Bekr  and  on  the 
warlike  might  of  Omar  and  Khaled.t  In 
his  wars  he  certainly  showed  in  his  own 
person  but  little  of  military  skill  and  not 
much  of  personal  courage.  It  was  indeed 
but  seldom  that  he  himself  mingled  in  the 
fight.  The  new  Moses  was  for  the  most 
part  content  to  trust  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
to  the  arm  of  the  new  Joshua.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay ; 
when  in  symbolic  act  the  Prophet  threw 
the  dust  towards  the  enemy  at  Bedr  with 
the  prayer,  “  May  their  faces  be  confound¬ 
ed,”  he  did  more  for  the  success  of  the  day 
than  if  he  had  used  the  subtlest  tactics  or 
displayed  the  most  heroic  courage  in  his 
own  person.  It  may  have  been,  as  it  is 
also  argued,  weakness  to  show  the  trust 
and  favor  which  he  showed  to  late  and  un¬ 
willing  converts,  who  were  doubtless  only 
wanting  a  favorable  moment  to  fall  away. 
Yet  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  wis¬ 
dom,  of  that  daring  which  is  ofttimes  the 
truest  prudence — it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a 
leader  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  the 
men  he  led — that  Mahomet  won  back  his 
discontented  followers,  the  Helpers  of  his 
earlier  days,  by  the  sublime  appeal  that  he 
had  given  the  things  of  earth  to  the  men 
who  cared  for  the  things  of  earth,  but  to 
them  he  had  given  the  higher  gift  that  the 
Prophet  of  God  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them.  Appeals  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  are  recorded  of  mere  worldly  leaders. 


•“  Doch  dem  grossten  Feind  aller  Tugend  konn- 
te  auch  sie  am  Ende  nicht  widerstehen.  Als  er 
in  Madyna  zu  Macht  gelangt  war,  verfliichtigtc 
sie  sich  und  cr  wurde  zum  voTliistigen  Theokraten 
und  blutdiirstigen  Tvrannen — Pabst  und  Konig.” 
Sprenger  i.  359.  This  is  somewhat  strong, 
t  IdkL,  i.  371. 
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of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar ;  but  no  chal¬ 
lenge  of  mere  human  loyalty  could  have 
called  forth  such  a  burst  of  passionate  re¬ 
morse  as  when  the  Helpers  with  one  voice 
answered,  with  tears  running  down  upon 
their  beards,  that  they  were  content  with 
the  lot  which  their  Prophet  gave  them.*' 
This  and  many  other  incidents  in  the 
latter  life  of  Mahomet  show  that  to  the 
last  the  old  spirit  had  not  wholly  forsaken 
him,  and  to  the.  last  he  retained  most  of 
the  personal  virtues  with  which  he  set  out. 
His  heart  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
acquisition  of  power ;  but  he  was  at  least 
satisfied  with  the  reality  of  power ;  he  rose 
high  above  the  temptation  to  which  so 
many  men  who  have  risen  to  power  have 
yielded,  the  fascination  of  the  mere  titles 
and  trappings  and  gewgaws  of  princely 
state.  The  Prophet  to  the  last  kept  up  his 
old  simplicity  of  life,  his  faithfulness  in 
friendship,  his  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
toward  all  men,  his  boundless  liberality, 
which  sometimes  left  himself  and  his  house¬ 
hold  to  be  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Yet  his  policy  was  now  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  in  becoming  a  ruler  and  a  warrior 
he  had  become  a  man  of  craft  and  a  man 
of  blood.  There  is  perhaps  none  among 
those  actions  of  Mahomet  which  we  con¬ 
demn  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  precedent  or  an  example  in  the  old 
dispensation.  But  the  man  who  professed 
to  be  the  teacher  of  a  system  purer  than 
the  Gospel  ought  not  to  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  lower  level  of  the  Law.  When 
Mahomet  first  drew  the  sword  against  the 
unbelievers,  he  might  plead  that  he  was  but 
like  the  Hebrew  fighting  his  way  into  the 
land  of  promise.  But  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  the  elder  Jesus  was  a  falling  back  from 
the  teaching  of  Him  who  warned  his  fol¬ 
lowers  that  they  who  took  the  sword  should 
perish  by  the  sword.  When  Mahomet  aj)- 
plauded  as  heaven-sent  the  judgment  which 
sent  seven  hundred  captives  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  he  was  but  as  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  or  as  Elias  bidding 
that  none  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  should 
escape.  But  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Samuel 
and  Elias  was  a  falling  back  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Him  who  declared  that  His  king¬ 
dom  was  not  of  this  worid,  and  who  for¬ 
bade  His  servants  to  fight  that  He  might 
not  be  delivered  to  His  enemies  When 


*  See  the  description  of  this  wonderful  scene  in 
Muir,  iv.  153. 
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Mahomet  sent  forth  his  emissaries  on  er¬ 
rands  of  secret  slaughter,  he  might  deem 
himself  to  be  but  wielding  the  dagger  of 
Ehud  or  the  hammer  of  Jael,  but  weapons 
like  those  had  been  cast  away  forever  at 
the  bidding  of  Him  who  healed  the  wound 
of  the  man  who  was  sent  to  seize  Him. 
The  general  clemency  and  magnanimity  of 
Mahomet,  above  all  in  the  great  day  of  his 
entry  into  his  native  city,  stand  forth  in 
marked  and  honorable  .contrast  to  the 
common  horrors  of  Eastern  warfare.  But 
there  was  something  mean  in  excepting 
from  the  general  amnesty  a  few  persons, 
and  some  of  them  women,  who  had  spe¬ 
cially  kindled  his  wrath  by  piersonal  gibes 
and  sarcasms  on  himself.  And  in  the 
bloodiest  scene  of  all,  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  the  Koreitza,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  he  showed  some¬ 
what  of  low  craft  when  he  declined  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  sentence  himself,  and  left  the 
bloody  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  an¬ 
other,  whom  he  knew  to  bear  the  bitterest 
personal  hatred  towards  the  victims.*  Yet 
even  here  we  see  a  spirit  not  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  dying  King  who  left 
the  mandate  to  his  son  to  bring  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood  the  hoar  hairs  of 
those  to  whose  safety  his  own  oath  was 
pledged. 

One  aspect  more  of  the  Prophet’s  life 
we  must  examine,  an  aspect  which  some 
later  writers  seem  disposed  to  slur  over, 
but  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
into  prominence  in  order  to  gain  a  true  and 
complete  view  of  his  character.  What 
Mr.  Froude  says  of  Henry  VIII.  is  yet 
more  truly  to  be  said  of  Mahomet,  that  he 
ought  to  have  lived  in  a  world  from  which 
women  were  shut  out.  We  may  truly  say 
that  Mahomet  practiced  all  the  moral  vir¬ 
tues  but  one.  And  that  one  he  practiced 
when  temptations  to  its  breach  must  have 
been  strongest,  and  fell  away  only  at  an 
age  when  many  sinners  have  reformed.  It 
is  useless  to  defend  the  sexual  laxity  of 
Mahomet  by  saying  that  he  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  usual  morality  of 
his  own  age  and  country.  The  preacher 
of  a  religious  reform  ought  to  rise  above 
the  usual  morality  of  his  age  and  country, 
and  Mahomet,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  show¬ 
ed  that  he  could  rise  above  it  'I'he  youth 
of  Mahomet  was,  according  to  all  our  evi¬ 
dence,  a  youth  of  temperance,  soberness, 

*  See  the  description  in  Muir,  uL  275. 


and  chastity,  and  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
rested  on  his  married  life  passed  during 
twenty  years  with  a  woman  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother.  The  manners  of  his  coun¬ 
try  allowed  bottT  polygamy  and  concubin¬ 
age,  but  no  rival,  whether  wife  or  slave, 
ever  disturbed  the_  declining  years  of 
Khadijah.  Now  that  the  temperament  of 
Mahomet  was  from  the  first  ardent  and 
voluptuous,  that  this  long  period  of  virtu¬ 
ous  living  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
hard  struggle  with  his  lower  nature,  we 
have  a  singular  proof  in  the  nature  of  his 
revelations.  It  is  the  oldest  of  charges 
against  Mahomet  that  he  promised  his  fol¬ 
lowers  a  paradise  of  sensual  delights.  I'he 
charge  might  indeed  be  made  part  of  a 
larger  one.  The  contrast  between  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  Koran  is  nowhere  more  strong¬ 
ly  marked  than  in  the  veil  which  the  Gos¬ 
pel  throws  over  all  details  as  to  the  next 
world,  when  compared  with  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  Koran  dwells  alike  on  its 
rewards  and  its  punishments.  And  the 
special  charge  against  Mahomet  of  holding 
out  sensual  promises  to  his  disciples  is  a 
charge  which  can  not  be  got  over  except  by 
the  daring  apologetics  of  certain  Mussul¬ 
man  doctors,  who  maintain  that  the  houris 
of  Paradise  are  to  be  taken  figuratively, 
like  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  taken  literally,  seem  to  promise  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  among  the  delights  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  But,  even  if  we  accept 
this  desperate  shift,  a  symbolism  of  this 
kind,  so  dangerous,  to  say  the  least,  for  or¬ 
dinary  believers,  could  have  sprung  only 
from  an  imagination  which  dwelt  perhaps 
all  the  more  on  pleasures  from  which  a  vir¬ 
tuous  effort  of  continence  had  forbidden. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  those  passages  in 
the  Koran  which  go  into  any  detail  on  this 
perilous  subject  all  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  faithful  husband  of  Khadijah,  while  the 
owner  of  the  well-stocked  harem  of  Medi¬ 
na  speaks  only  once  or  twice  in  a  cursory 
way  of  any  presence  of  women  in  the  next 
world.  At  the  earlier  time  Mahomet'may 
have  seemed  to  himself  to  deserve  a  future 
reward  for  his  present  virtuous  effort.  Yet 
the  man  who  was  capable  of  that  virtuous 
effort  for  so  long  a  time — an  effort  made, 
as  it  would  seem,  out  of  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude  towards  the  woman  who  had  made 
his  fortunes— could  surely  have  prolonged 
that  effort,  if  only  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
and  consistency  of  his  own  character.  A 
man  who  had  so  long  lived  a  chaste  life. 
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and  who  on  every  other  point  was  an 
ascetic — a  man  who,  on  this  very  point  of 
sexual  morality,  was  in  his  own  age  and 
country  a  reformer — surely  should  not,  to 
say  the  very  least,  have  proclaimed  for  him¬ 
self  exemptions  from  the  laws  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  others.  In  itself,  the  polygamy 
and  concubinage  of  Mahomet  was  no  worse 
than  the  polygamy  and  concubinage  of 
the  patriarchs  under  the  Old  Law.  It  was 
far  better  than  the  unrestrained  license  of 
not  a  few  Christian  kings.  The  female 
companions  of  the  Prophet  were  at  least 
his  own  acknowledged  wives  and  slaves; 
there  was  no  fear  of  either  violence  or  se¬ 
duction  towards  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
his  followers.  The  law  of  Mahomet  is 
strict  against  adultery  and  fornication  in 
his  own  sense  of  those  words,  and  on  these 
heads  the  practice  of  the  Prophet  was  in 
full  conformity  with  his  own  teaching. 
Yet  in  Mahomet’s  relations  to  women  we 
can  not  but  see  a  distinct  fail,  both  from 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  from  the 
standard  of  his  own  early  life.  In  the  tale 
of  Zeyd  and  Zeinab  there  is  a  distinct  fall 
from  the  commandment  of  the  old  Law 
which  forbids,  not  only  the  act  of  adultery, 
but  the  mere  coveting  of  the  wife  of  an¬ 
other.  The  faithful  freedman  divorced  his 
wife  as  soon  as  a  seemingly  involuntary  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Prophet  showed  that  her 
beauty  had  found  favor  in  his  eyes.  But 
Arabian  manners  looked  on  marriage  with 
the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of  a  freeman, 
an  artificial  son,  as  savoring  of  the  guilt  of 
incest.  After  a  time  a  new  revelation  re¬ 
moved  this  scruple,  and  Zeinab  was  added 
to  the  number  of  the  Prophet’s  wives.  In 
the  like  sort  a  new  revelation  silenced  the 
jealous  murmurs  of  his  wives  Ayesha  and 
Hafsa  when  his  affections  strayed  to  Mary, 
his  Egyptian  slave.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
are  tempted  to  charge  Mahomet  with  con¬ 
scious  imposture.  His  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Zeinab  was  at  least  far  less  than  the  sin  of 
David  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba.  But 
David  sinned  and  repented;  he  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  a  psalm  of  penitence, 
while  Mahomet  was  ready  with  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  reprove  himself,  not  for  his  guilty 
passion,  but  for  the  delay  of  its  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Yet  even  here  we  are  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mahomet  wittingly  invent¬ 
ed  a  sanction  for  his  own  weakness  and  sin. 
The  abiding  belief  in  his  own  mission, 
combined  with  the  power  which  man  ever 
has  to  find  excuses  for  his  own  conduct. 


would  lead  him  to  look  on  those  excuses  as 
coming  from  a  divine  prompting.  But  in 
no  case  do  we  see  so  distinctly  how  utterly 
Mahomet  had  fallen  away  from  the  bright 
promise  of  his  first  years ;  in  no  other  case 
had  the  light  within  him  been  so  utterly 
turned  into  darkness ;  in  no  case  was  he  so 
bound  to  pause  and  to  reflect  whether  that 
could  really  be  a  revelation  from  on  high 
which  took  the  form  of  an  excuse  for  con¬ 
duct  which  it  is  plain  that  his  own  con¬ 
science  condemned.* 

We  hold  then  that  Mahomet  was,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
honestly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
mission.  We  hold  also  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  his  belief 
in  his  divine  mission  was  not  ill  founded. 
But  we  hold  also  that  he  gradually  ‘  fell 
away,  and  that  he  fell  away  mainly  from 
not  taking  due  pains  to  find  out  the  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation.  When 
the  first  downward  step  had  been  taken, 
the  other  steps  of  the  downward  course 
were  easy.  The  prophet  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  the  asserter  of  the  unity  of 
God  against  the  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  sank 
to  the  level  of  an  earthly  conqueror,  ex¬ 
tending  the  bounds  of  his  dominion  by  the 
sword.  He  died  while  waging  war  to  force 
his  own  imperfect  system  on  those  who, 
amid  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Christianity 
of  those  days,  still  held  truths  which  he 
had  rejected  and  blasphemed.  The  real 
charge  against  Mahomet  is,  that,  after  the 
Gospel  had  been  given  to  man,  he  fell 
back  on  the  theology  and  morality  of  the 
Law.  And  the  effects  of  his  life  and 
teaching  on  the  world  at  large  have  been 
in  close  analogy  to  his  own  personal  ca¬ 
reer.  In  his  own  age  and  country  he  was 
the  greatest  of  reformers — a  reformer  alike 
religious,  moral,  and  political.  He  found¬ 
ed  a  nation,  and  he  gave  that  nation  a  re¬ 
ligion  and  a  jurisprudence  which  were  an 
unspeakable  advance  on  any  thing  which 
that  nation  had  as  yet  accepted.  He 
swept  away  idolatry;  he  enforced  the 
practice  of  a  purer  morality ;  he  lightened 
the  yoke  of  the  slave  ;  he  even  raised  the 
condition  of  the  weaker  sex.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  but  wipe  away  the  fiightfuL 
practice  of  burying  female  children  alive, 
he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  in  his  own 


*  Sprcnger,  always  fond  of  tracing  things  up  to 
physical  causes,  has  some  curious  physiological 
speculations  on  this  side  of  Mahomecs  character. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  209.) 
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land  in  his  own  age.  But  when  his  system 
passed  the  borders  of  the  land  in  which  it 
was  so  great  a  reform,  it  became  the  great¬ 
est  of  curses  to  mankind.  The  main 
cause  which  has  made  the  religion  of  Ma¬ 
homet  exercise  so  blighting  an  influence 
on  every  land  where  it  has  been  preached 
is  because  it  is  an  imperfect  system  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  one  more  p>erfect.  Islam 
has  in  it  just  enough  of  good  to  hinder  the 
reception  of  greater  good.  When  Islam  is 
preached  to  a  tribe  of  savage  heathen,  its 
acceptance  is  in  itself  an  unmixed  blessing. 
But  It  is  a  blessing  which  cuts  off"  all  hope 
of  the  reception  of  a  greater  blessing ;  the 
heathen,  in  his  utter  darkness,  is  far  more 
likely  to  accept  the  faith  of  Christ  than  the 
Mahometan  m  his  state  of  half  enlighten¬ 
ment  In  all  the  lands  where  Islam  has 
been  preached,  it  has  regulated  and  soft¬ 
ened  many  of  the  evils  of  earlier  systems. 
But  in  regulating  and  softening  them  it  has 
established  them  forever.  Tire  New  Tes¬ 
tament  nowhere  forbids  slavery;  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  direct  pro¬ 
hibition  of  polygamy.  Preached  as  the 
Gospel  was  to  subjects  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  among  whom  a  ftightful  licentious¬ 
ness  was  rife,  but  among  whom  legal  poly¬ 
gamy  was  unheard  of,  there  was  little  ne^ 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  principles  of  Christian  purity 
would  of  themselves,  without  any  direct 
precept,  hinder  polygamy  from  booming 
the  law  of  any  Christian  land.  But  Islam, 
by  the  very  fact  of  regulating  and  restrain¬ 
ing  the  license  of  its  own  native  land,  has 
made  polygamy  the  abiding  law  of  every 
Mahometan  people.  The  Gospel  nowhere 
forbids  slavery ;  but  it  lays  down  precepts 
whose  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  slavery, 
and  which  have,  after  a  long  struggle,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rooting  out  slavery  from  all  Eu¬ 
ropean,  and  fi-om  most  Christian  lands. 
But  Is^m,  by  the  very  fact  of  enforcing 
justice  and  mercy  for  the  slave,  has  per¬ 
petuated  the  existence  of  slavery  among 
all  its  disciples.  Christianity,  by  giving  no 
civil  precepts,  has  remained  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  every  state  of  society.  Islam,  by 
enforcing  a  code  of  precepts  which  were  a 
vast  reform  at  Mecca  and  Medina  in  the 
seventh  century,  has  condemned  all  the 
lands  of  its  ob^ience  to  abide  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  civilization.  Christianity  lays 
down  no  rule  as  to  the  relations  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  civil  powers ;  it  lays  down 
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no  rule  as  to  the  political  and  civil  dealings 
of  its  disciples  with  men  of  other  creeds. 
Islam,  by  attaching  the  civil  ix)wcr  to  its 
religious  head,' has  condemned  all  Ma¬ 
hometan  nations  to  abiding  despotism ;  by 
enjoining  the  toleration  of  the  unbeliever 
on  certain  fixed  conditions,  it  hinders  the 
establishment  of  real  religious  equality  in 
any  land  where  it  is  dominant.  It  is  easy, 
by  picking  out  the  brightest  sjxjts  in  the 
history  of  Islam  and  the  darkest  spots  in 
the  history  of  Christendom,  to  draw  an  at¬ 
tractive  picture  of  the  benefits  which  Islam 
has  ^iven  to  the  world.  It  is  easy,  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the 
Eastern  Rome,  to  persuade  ourselves,  not 
only  that  science  and  art  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan 
disciples  of  Byzantium,  but  that  they  form¬ 
ed  an  actual  monopoly  in  their  hands.  It 
is  easy,  by  dwelling  on  the  splendors  of 
Bagdad  and  Cordova,  to  forget  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  Africa,  the  trampling  under  foot 
for  so  many  ages  of  the  national  life  of 
Persia.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Islam  was  in  itself  far  better  than 
the  idolatry  of  India,  better  even  than  the 
shape  which  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  had 
taken  in  later  times.  Nay,  it  may  be  that, 
in  some  times  and  places,  Islam  may  have 
been  felt  as  kindling  a  truer  spiritual  life 
than  some  of  the  forms  of  corrupted  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  same  corruptions  which  had  already 
crept  into  Christianity,  crept,  in  their  own 
time,  into  Islam  also.  The  mystic  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Persian,  the  saint-worship  of 
the  Turk, .have  fallen  as  far  away  from  the 
first  teaching  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  as 
any  form  of  Christianity  has  fallen  away 
from  the  first  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  But 
let  it  be  that,  in  all  heathen  and  even  in 
some  Christian  lands,  Islam  in  its  first  and 
best  days  appeared  as  a  reform.  Still  it  is 
a  reform  which  has  stifled  all  other  reforms. 
It  is  a  reform  which  has  chained  down 
every  nation  which  has  accepted  it  at  a 
certain  stage  of  moral  and  political  growth. 
As  such,  this  system  of  imperfect  truth 
must  ever  be  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  more  perfect  truth.  Because  Islam 
comes  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any 
other  false  system,  because  it  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  satisfying  the  wants  of 
man’s  spiritual  nature,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is,  above  all  other  false  systems,  pre  emi¬ 
nently  anti-christian.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
personal  enemy  and  rival  of  the  faith,  dis- 
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puting  on  equal  terms  for  the  same  prize. 
It  has  shown  itself  so  in  the  whole  course 
of  history ;  it  must  go  on  showing  itself  so, 
wherever  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  cleave 
faithfully  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
their  own  law. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may 
do  justice  to  whatever  is  good  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  we  may  admire  whatever  was  good 
in  its  founder.  We  may  lament  that  a 
man  who  began  as  so  mighty  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  good  in  his  own  time  should  have 
changed  into  an  abiding  instrument  of  evil 
for  all  time.  Still  we  may  admire  the  per¬ 
sonal  virtues  of  the  man,  his  constancy  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity,  his  sublime  sim¬ 
plicity  in  his  days  of  triumph.  And  we 
can  look  with  sympathy  on  earnest  be¬ 
lievers  in  his  teaching,  who  labor  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  such  imperfect  truth  as 
they  have  among  those  who  are  still  fur¬ 
ther  cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
right  way.  Islam,  we  should  never  forget, 
is  still  a  missionary  religion,  one  which  still 
makes  its  way,  by  persuasion  as  well  as  by 
conquest,  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  may  sigh  that  the 
preaching  of  an  imperfect  creed  proves 
everywhere  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
preaching  of  a  more  perfect  one ;  we  may 
grudge  the  successes  of  the  Mahometan 
missionary  which  condemn  beforehand  the 
labors  of  the  Christian  missionary  to  be  in 
vain  ;  but  for  the  Mahometan  missionary 
himself,  giving  himself  to  hand  on  to  others 
such  light  as  he  himself  has,  we  can  feel 


nothing  but  respect  and  sympathy.  And 
we  can  feel  sympathy  too  for  earnest  be¬ 
lievers  in  Islam,  devout  students  of  the 
Koran,  who  have  enough  of  faith  in  their 
own  system,  enough  of  good-will  towards 
the  followers  of  rival  systems,  to  challenge 
men  of  rival  creeds  to  meet  them  on  the 
fair  field  of  reasonable  discussion.  For 
our  own  part  in  the  matter,  we  have  gone 
but  little  into  detail ;  we  have  preferred  to 
record  the  impressions  which  we  have 
drawn  from  the  Koran  and  from  its  great 
German  and  English  interpreters,  chiefly 
as  bearing  on  the  great  facts  of  history, 
and  especially  on  the  relations  of  Islam  to 
other  monotheistic  creeds.  But  we  shall 
be  well  pleased  if  we  can  send  any  in 
whom  we  can  awaken  a  wish  to  study  the 
subject  more  in  detail,  to  the  works  of 
Weil  and  Muir,  and  those  who  are  more 
enduring  to  that  of  Dr.  Sprenger.  But  we 
feel  that  all  that  we  do  we  are  doing  from 
an  imperfect  point  of  view,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  look  to  the  history 
and  religions  of  the  East  mainly  in  their 
relation  to  the  European  and  Christian 
world.  But  a  view  from  the  side  of  purely 
Oriental  learning  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
equally  imperfect.  Till  some  superhuman 
genius  shall  unite  in  himself  the  lore  of  all 
ages  and  languages,  scholars  in  different 
branches  must  be  content  to  interchange 
the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  from 
their  several  points  of  view,  and  each  one 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  fellow-labor¬ 
ers  in  other  fields. 


Fraatr’*  Magazine. 
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Loi>nx)N  fifty  years  ago  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  very  different  city  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  of  to-day.  To  name  only  one  point, 
there  were  no  railways ;  those  huge  roofs 
that  span  the  long  platforms  and  iron  webs 
of  Euston,  Paddington,  St.  Pancras,  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  were 
not  yet  shadowed  forth  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  architect  or  engineer.  The 
word  “  terminus"  (which  has  risen,  culmi¬ 
nated,  and  is  now  going  out — since  we  are 
not  willing  to  accept  any  finality  in  physi¬ 
cal  progress)  was  then  unknown  to  fame; 
nay,  “omnibus,"  which  preceded  it,  was 


•  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  John 
Forster.  Vol.  I. 


as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  Where  the 
huge  station  and  hotel  now  dominate  Cha¬ 
ring  Cross,  used  to  be  Hungerford  Market, 
with  old  lanes  around  it  leading  to  the 
river;  and  in  one  of  these  lanes,  rather 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  black¬ 
ing-warehouse — a  young  and  envious  rival 
of  the  celebrated  Warren’s,  of  30  Strand. 
It  was  “  the  last  house  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  way  at  old  Hungerford-stairs.  It 
was  a  crazy,  tumbledown  old  house,  abut¬ 
ting  of  course  on  the  river,  and  literally 
overrun  with  rats.”  A  little  boy,  about 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who  was  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  blacking-warehouse 
in  a  very  humble  capacity,  afterward, 
when  he  was  grown  up,  wrote  an  account 
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of  the  place  and  his  own  experience  there :  disabled  him  for  any  active  exertion.  He 
“  Its  wainscoted  rooms,  and  its  rotten  was  never  a  good  little  cricket-player, 
floors  and  staircase,  and  the  old  gray  rats  He  was  never  a  first-rate  hand  at  marbles, 
swarming  down  in  the  cellars,  and  the  or  peg-top,  or  prisoner’s  base.  But  he  had 
sound  of  their  squeaking  and  scuffling  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  other  boys, 
coming  up  the  stairs  at  all  times,  and  the  officers’  sons  for  the  most  part,  at  these 
dirt  and  decay  of  the  place,  rise  up  visibly  games,  reading  while  they  played ;  and 
before  me,  as  if  I  were  there  again.  The  he  had  always  the  belief  that  this  early 
counting-house  was  on  the  first  floor,  look-  sickness  had  brought  to  himself  one  ines- 
ing  over  the  coal-barges  and  the  river,  timable  advantage,  in  the  circumstance  of 
There  was  a  recess  in  it,  in  which  I  was  his  weak  health  having  strongly  inclined 
to  sit  and  work.  My  work  was  to  cover  him  to  reading.  .  .  .  He  has  frequently 
the  pots  of  paste-blacking ;  first  with  a  been  heard  to  say  that  his  first  desire  for 
piece  of  oil-paper,  and  then  with  a  piece  knowledge,  and  his  earliest  passion  for 
of  blue  paper;  to  tie  them  round  with  a  reading,  were  awakened  by  his  mother, 
string;  and  then  to  clip  the  paper  close  who  taught  him  the  first  rudiments  not 
and  neat,  all  round,  until  it  looked  as  only  of  English,  but  also,  a  little  later,  of 
smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  from  an  apothe-  Latin.  She  taught  him  regularly  every 
cary’s  shop.  When  a  certain  number  of  day  for  a  long  time,  and  taught  him,  he 
grosses  of  pots  had  attained  this  pitch  of  was  convinced,  thoroughly  well.  .  .  . 
perfection,  I  was  to  paste  on  each  a  print-  Then  followed  the  preparatory  day-school, 
ed  label ;  and  then  go  on  again  with  more  a  school  for  girls  and  boys,  to  which  he 
pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys  were  kept  went  with  his  sister  Fanny.”  There  was 
at  similar  duty  down  stairs  on  similar  “a  small  collection  of  books  in  a  little 
wages.  One  of  them  came  up,  in  a  ragged  room  upstairs,”  and  from  these  the  sickly 
apron  and  a  paper  cap,  on  the  first  Mon-  boy  rummaged  out  and  read  eagerly  every 
day  morning,  to  show  me  the  trick  of  using  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  story — Roderick 
the  string  and  tying  the  knot.”  Random,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote, 

The  chief  manager  of  the  blacking  ware-  Gil  Bias,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Arabian 
house  was  a  relative  or  connection  of  the  Nights,  and  other  famous  works  of  fiction, 
little  boy  who  was  thus  employed  at  the  and  with  these  the  Spectator,  Idler,  Citizen 
wages  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week,  of  the  World,  Mrs.  Inch  bald’s  Collection  of 
He  was  a  sort  of  cousin,  and,  though  much  Farces,  and  some  volumes  of  voyages  and 
older,  had  been  friends  with  little  Charley  travels. 

from  the  latter’s  cradle.  Charley  was  bom  “  The  usual  result  followed.  The  child 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  of  February,  took  to  writing,  himself ;  and  became  fa- 
181 2,  where  his  father,  Mr.  John  Dickens,  mous  in  his  childish  circle  for  having  writ- 
was  then  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Navy-  ten  a  tragedy  called  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of 
pay  Office.  India,  founded  (and  very  literally  founded, 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Dickens  had  mar-  no  doubt)  on  one  of  the  Tales  of  the  Genii. 
ried  a  Mr.  Lamert,  a  widower  with  two  Nor  was  this  his  only  distinction.  He 
sons.  Mr.  Lamert  died.  His  widow,  and  told  a  story  off-hand  so  well,  and  sang 
the  younger  of  her  two  stepsons,  James  small  comic  songs  so  especially  well,  that 
Lamert,  took  up  their  abode  with  Mr.  he  used  to  be  elevated  on  chairs  and 
and  Mrs.  John  Dickens,  and  formed  part  tables,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  more 
of  their  family  circle.  From  Portsmouth  effective  display  of  these  talents.”  James 
they  all  moved  together  (one  infers!  to  Lamert  took  the  child  for  his  first  visit  to 
London  in  1814,  and  thence  to  Chatnam  the  theatre,  at  a  very  tender  age,  but  he 
in  1816.  They  were  certainly  all  living  was  old  enough  “  to  recollect  how  his 
together  at  Chatham.  Here  Mrs.  Lamert  young  heart  leapt  with  terror  as  the  wicked 
married  a  second  time,  and  her  stepson  king  Richard,  struggling  for  life  against  the 
James,  “  a  youth  of  some  ability,”  was  sent  virtuous  Richmond,  backed  up  and  bump- 
to  Sandhurst  for  his  education,  continuing  ed  against  the  box  in  which  he  was.” 
to  visit  Chatham  from  time  to  time.  During  the  last  two  years  of  Charles’s  resi- 

At  Chatham  little  Chariey  Dickens  stay-  dence  at  Chatham,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
ed  till  he  was  nine  years  old.  “  He  was  a  kept  in  Clover-lane,  by  a  young  Baptist 
very  little  and  a  very  sickly  boy.  He  was  minister,  Mr.  William  Giles.  “  He  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  violent  spasm  which  not  much  over  nine  years  old  when  his 
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father  was  recalled  from  Chatham  to  Som¬ 
erset  House,  and  he  had  to  leave  this  good 
master,  and  the  old  place  endeared  to  him 
by  recollections  that  clung  to  him  after¬ 
wards  all  his  life  long.”  ^ 

Mr.  John  Dickens,  as  his  son  wrote 
afterward,  was  as  “  kind-hearted  and  gen¬ 
erous  a  man  as  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Every  thing  that  I  can  remember  of  his 
conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children,  or  friends, 
in  sickness  or  affliction,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
By  me,  as  a  sick  child,  he  has  watched 
night  and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently, 
many  nights  and  days.  He  never  under¬ 
took  any  business,  charge,  or  trust  that  he 
did  not  zealously,  conscientiously,  punctu¬ 
ally,  honorably  discharge.  His  industry 
has  always  been  untiring.  He  was  proud 
of  me,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  comic  singing.”  But  he  was 
easy-going,  unapt  for  making  way  in  the 
world;  and  having  an  increasing  family, 
and  at  bes^  but  a  very  small  income,  (we 
infer  that  he  was  now  withdrawn  from  ac¬ 
tive  service,  and  placed  on  reduced  pay,) 
gradually  became  involved  in  petty  debts, 
and  was  beset  by  creditors.  The  family 
had  to  take  up  its  abode  in  Bayham  street, 
Camden  Town,  in  “a  mean  small  tene¬ 
ment,  with  a  wretched  little  back-garden 
abutting  on  a  squalid  court.”  Poor  Mr. 
John  Dickens  was  decidedly  sinking  in 
the  world.  “In  the  ease  of  his  temper” 
(writes  his  son,  describing  the  case)  “  and 
the  straitness  of  his  means,  he  appeared  to 
have  utterly  lost  at  this  time  the  idea  of 
educating  me  at  all,  and  to  have  utterly 
put  from  him  the  notion  that  I  had  any 
claim  upon  him,  in  that  regard,  whatever. 
So  I  degenerated  into  cleaning  his  boots 
of  a  morning,  and  my  own  ;  and  making 
myself  useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 
house ;  and  looking  after  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  (we  were  now  six  in  all ;)  and 
going  on  such  poor  errands  as  arose  out  of 
our  poor  way  of  living.” 

“TTie  elder  cousin  of  whom  I  have 
six)ken,  James  Lamert,  who  had  lately 
completed  his  education  at  Sandhurst  and 
was  waiting  in  hopes  of  a  commission, 
lived  now  with  a  family  in  Bayham  Street, 
and  has  not  lost  his  taste  for  the  stage,  or 
his  ingenuities  in  connection  with  it.  Tak¬ 
ing  pity  on  the  solitary  lad,  he  made  and 
painted  a  little  theatre  for  him.  It  was 
the  only  fanciful  reality  of  his  present 
life.” 

Affairs  went  from  bad  4o  worse.  The 
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father’s  “  resources  were  so  low,  and  all  his 
expedients  so  thoroughly  exhausted,”  that 
Mrs.  Dickens  resolved  to  make  the  expe¬ 
riment,  however  hopeless,  of  opening  a 
Preparatory  School.  A  house  was  found 
at  number  four  Gower  Street  North,  a 
brass  plate  put  on  the  door,  and  circulars 
sent  round.  “  Yet  nobody  ever  came  to 
school,  nor  do  I  recollect  that  any  body 
ever  proposed  to  come,  or  that  the  least 
preparation  was  made  to  receive  any  body. 
But  I  know  that  we  got  on  very  badly 
with  the  butcher  and  baker ;  that  very  of¬ 
ten  we  had  not  too  much  for  dinner ;  and 
that  at  last  my  father  was  arrested.”  The 
interval  between  the  sponging-house  and 
the  prison  was  passed  by  the  sorrowful  lad 
in  running  errands  and  carrying  messages 
for  the  prisoner,  delivered  with  swollen 
eyes  and  through  shining  tears ;  and  the 
last  words  said  to  him  by  his  father,  before 
he  was  finally  carried  to  the  Marshalsea, 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  “  sun  was  set 
upon  him  forever.” 

The  poor  family  in  number  four  Gower 
Street  North  had  to  make  much  use  of  the 
pawnbroker ;  “  until  at  last  even  of  the 
furniture  there  was  nothing  left  except  a 
few  chairs,  a  kitchen-table,  and  some  beds. 
Then  they  encamped,  as  it  were,  in  the 
two  parlors  of  the  emptied  house,  and 
lived  there  night  and  day.”  Before  they 
removed  from  Camden  Town,  James  La¬ 
mert  had  ceased  to  live  with  them,  (natu¬ 
rally  enough !)  though  continuing  on  the 
old  intimate  terms. 

Now  a  cousin  of  his,  George  Lamert  by 
name,  having  apparently  some  money  and 
no  definite  occupation,  was,  about  this 
time,  accidentally  induced  to  go  into  an 
odd  kind  of  business.  There  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  blacking  manufacturer,  Robert  War¬ 
ren,  whose  throne  was  at  30  Strand ;  and 
there  was  a  relative  and  rival,  but  of  less 
celebrity,  one  Jonathan  Warren,  at  30 
Hungerford-stairs,  Strand,  who  advertised 
against  Robert,  and  solemnly  asserted  that 
he  (Jonathan)  was  the  original  inventor  or 
proprietor  of  the  blacking  recipe.  Jona¬ 
than  privately  offered  his  business  for  sale. 
It  could  easily,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  capi¬ 
tal,  be  enormously  developed,  and  so 
forth.  George  Lamert  bought  the  “  busi¬ 
ness  and  premises,”  and  set  up  his  cousin 
James  as  manager.  And  James,  the  con¬ 
nection  and  life-long  intimate  of  the  Dick¬ 
ens  family  and  little  Charley,  seeing  the 
boy  doing  nothing  at  home  except  boot- 
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cleaning  and  errands,  learning  nothing, 
earning  nothing,  and  contributing  one 
more  hungry  mouth  to  be  supplied  some¬ 
how  ;  the  father  in  jail,  every  thing  pawn- 
able  gone  to  the  pawn-ofiice — in  this  state 
of  things  James  Lamert  “  proposed  (says 
the  autobiographer)  that  I  should  go  into 
the  blacking-warehouse,  to  be  as  useful  as 
1  could,  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  six  shillings 
a  week.  I  am  not  clear  whether  it  was 
six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it 
was  six  at  first,  and  seven  afterwards.  At 
any  rate,  the  offer  was  accepted  very  will¬ 
ingly  by  my  father  and  mother,  and  on 
Monday  morning  I  went  down  to  the 
blacking-warehouse  to  begin  my  business 
life.” 

The  boy  was  not  placed  among  the 
other  boys  in  the  blacking  warehouse,  but 
in  “  a  recess  in  the  counting-house,"  and 
“  our  relative  had  kindly  arranged  to  teach 
me  something  in  the  dinner-hour — from 
twelve  to  one,  I  think  it  was — every’ 
day." 

The  arrangement  might  well  appear  at 
the  time  as  tolerable  a  one  as  could  have 
been  hoped  for  under  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  a  great  improvement  on  p)Oor  lit¬ 
tle  Charley’s  condition  at  home.  But  in 
after  years  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  having  been  “so  easily  cast 
away  at  such  an  age.”  .  .  .  “  My  father 
and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They 
could  hardly  have  been -more  so  if  I  had 
been  twenty  years  of  age,  distinguished  at 
a  grammar-school,  and  going  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

It  is  true  that  the  plan,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens,  did  not  take  shape  exactly  according 
to  the  programme.  As  to  the  hour’s  teach¬ 
ing  every  day  by  Lamert,  an  “  arrange¬ 
ment  so  incompatible  with  counting-house 
business  soon  died  away,  from  no  fault  of 
his  or  mine ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  my 
small  work-table,  and  my  grosses  of  pots, 
my  papers,  string,  scissors,  paste-pot,  and 
labels,  by  little  and  little,  vanished  out  of 
the  recess  in  the  counting-house,  and  kept 
company  with  the  other  small  work-tables, 
grosses  ^  pots,  papers,  string,  scissors,  and 
paste^ts,  downstairs.” 

After  a  while  the  house  in  Gower 
Street  North  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Charles  was  sent  to  lodge  with  a  “  reduced 
old  lady,  long  known  to  our  family,”  in 
Little  College  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Seven  shillings  a  week  is  not  a  large  in¬ 


come,  certainly ;  yet,  (lodging  and  clothes 
already  provided,)  the  little  boy  might  have 
had  enough  wholesome  food  with  it,  with 
proper  management ;  but,  he  says,  “  I  was 
so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  quali¬ 
fied — how  could  I  be  otherwise  ? — to  un¬ 
dertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  ex¬ 
istence,  that,  in  going  to  Hungerford-stairs 
of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale 
pastry  put  out  at  half  price  on  trays  at  the 
confectioners’  doors  in  Tottenham<ourt- 
road ;  and  I  often  spent  in  that  the  money 
I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then 
I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll 
or  a  slice  of  pudding.” 

Every  Sunday  Charles  and  his  sister  Fan¬ 
ny,  (two  years  his  elder,  and  a  pupil  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,)  passed  in  the 
Marshalsea  with  their  father.  The  prison 
was  on  the  Southwark  side  of  London 
Bridge.  One  Sunday  night  little  Charles 
remonstrated  with  his  father,  with  many 
tears,  on  the  loneliness  of  lodging  all  by 
himself  in  Camden  Town.  “  He  began 
to  think  that  it  was  not  quite  right.  I  do 
believe  he  had  never  thought  so  before,  or 
thought  about  it.  A  back-attic  was  found 
for  me  at  the  house  of  an  insolvent-court 
agent,  who  lived  in  Lant  street  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many 
years  afterwards.  A  bed  and  bedding 
were  sent  over  for  me,  and  made  upon  the 
floor.  The  little  window  had  a  pleasant 
pros|>ect  of  a  timber  yard ;  and  when  I 
took  possession  of  my  new  abode,  I  thought 
it  was  a  Paradise.” 

“  From  this  time”  (says  Mr.  Forster) 
“  he  used  to  breakfast  ‘  at  home,’  in  other 
words  in  the  Marshalsea;  going  to  it  as 
early  as  the  gates  were  open,  and  for  the 
most  part  much  earlier.  They  had  no 
want  of  bodily  comforts  there.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  income,  still  going  on,  was  amply 
sufficient  for  that;  and  in  every  respect 
indeed  but  elbow-room,  1  have  heard  him 
say,  the  family  lived  more  comfortably  in 
prison  than  they  had  done  for  a  long  time 
out  of  it.  They  were  waited  on  still  by 
the  maid-of-all-work  from  Bayham  Street, 
the  orphan  girl  of  tlie  Chatham  work-house, 
from  whose  sharp  little  worldly  and  also 
kindly  ways  he  took  his  first  impression 
of  the  Marchioness  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

“  Besides  breakfast,  he  had  supper  also 
in  the  prison,  and  got  to  his  lodging  gene¬ 
rally  at  nine  o’clock.  The  gates  closed 
always  at  ten.”  . 
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j  How  long  he  had  lodged  with  the  re- 

i  duced  old  lady  at  Camden  Town  (who, 

be  it  observed,  was  “  long  known  to  the 
family”)  does  not  appear,  but  it  could  not 
have*been  long,  and  was  probably  intend¬ 
ed  only  for  a  temporary  arrangement,  un¬ 
til  “  something  should  turn  up,”  for  Mr. 
John  Dickens  was  the  original  of  Micawber. 

At  last  the  Marshalsea  prisoner,  who 
had  been  attempting  to  avoid  the  process 
of  going  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  through ;  a 
legacy  of  several  hundred  pounds  left  him 
by  a  relative  having  been  first  paid  into 
Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  family, 
at  the  worst  of  times,  were  ever  in  any¬ 
thing  like  actual  poverty,  though  they  had 
to  endure  many  pitiful  anxieties  and  em¬ 
barrassments.  “  When  the  family  left  the 
Marshalsea  they  all  went  to  lodge  with  the 
lady  in  Little  College  Street — a  Mrs.  Roy- 
I  lance,  who  has  obtained  unexpected  im¬ 

mortality  as  Mrs.  Pipchin  ;  and  they  after- 
i  wards  occupied  a  small  house  in  Somers 

RTown.”  “  I  am  not  sure,”  resumes  the 
autobiographer,  “that  it  was  before  this 
1  time,  or  after  it,  that  the  blacking  ware- 

;  house  was  removed  to  Chandos  street,  Co¬ 

vent  Garden.  .  .  .  Bob  Fagan  and  I  had 
attained  to  great  dexterity  in  tying  up  the 
pots.  I  forget  how  many  we  could  do  in 
five  minutes.  We  worked,  for  the  light’s 
sake,  near  the  second  window  as  you 
come  from  Bedford  street ;  and  we  were 
so  brisk  at  it  that  the  people  used  to  stop 
and  look  in.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
quite  a  little  crowd  there.  I  saw  my  fa- 
j  ther  coming  in  at  the  door  one  day  when 

'  we  were  very  busy,  and  I  wonder^  how 

!  he  could  bear  it.” 

'1  “At  last,  one  day,  my  father  and  the 

relative  so  often  mentioned  quarrelled ; 
quarrelled  by  letter,  for  I  took  the  letter 
from  my  father  to  him  which  caused  the 
explosion — but  quarrelled  very  fiercely.  It 
was  about  me.  It  may  have  had  some 
backward  reference,  in  part,  for  any  thing 
I  know,  to  my  employment  at  the  window. 
All  I  am  certain  of  is,  that,  soon  after  I 
had  given  him  the  letter,  my  cousin  (he 
was  a  sort  of  cousin  by  marriage)  told  me 
he  was  very  much  insulted  about  me,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  after 
that.” 

To  an  unprejudiced  mind  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is,  that,  the  Dickens  family  being  in  a 
more  settled  state  and  able  to  look  about 
I  them,  and  Mr.  James  Lamert’s  promises  in 


regard  to  little  Charles,  on  taking  the  boy 
under  his  charge,  being  evidently  not  in 
process  of  fulfillment,  a  strong  remon¬ 
strance  was  now  made  on  the  subject. 
“  My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate 
the  quarrel,  and  did  so  next  day.  She 
brought  home  a  request  for  me  to  return 
next  morning,  and  a  high  character  of  me, 
which  I  am  very  sure  I  deserved.  My 
father  said  I  should  go  back  no  more,  and 
should  go  to  school.  I  do  not  write  re¬ 
sentfully  or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all 
these  things  have  worked  together  to 
make  me  what  I  am ;  but  I  never  after¬ 
wards  forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never 
can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for 
my  being  sent  back.”  Poor  mother! 
with  all  her  trials  and  anxieties,  five 
children  (one  a  young  baby)  and  a  Mi¬ 
cawber  for  husband,  was  it  wonderful  if 
she  “  set  herself  to  accommodate  the  quar¬ 
rel”  with  their  old  friend  James  Lamert  ? 
— who  on  his  part,  doubtless,  made  renew¬ 
ed  promises,  and  had  very  likely  real  in¬ 
tentions  of  promoting  the  boy  when  he 
could  find  a  chance. 

The  end  of  the  matter,  and  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  episode  in  the  life  of  the  world-re¬ 
nowned  novelist,  was  that  he  finally  left  the 
blacking  manufactory,  being  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  sent  to  school 
for  two  years  in  Momington  Place,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Road.  He  put  many  of  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  feelings  of  this  period  into  the 
mouth  of  his  David  Copp^eld.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  had  thought  of  doing  this,  he  wrote 
an  autobiographical  account,  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  now  published. 

He  writes  of  this  period  of  his  life  with 
an  agony  of  self-pity,  with  a  bitter  and  un¬ 
forgiving  sense  of  wrong  done  to  him,  and 
evil  suffered.  But  a  cool,  impartial  reader, 
considering  all  the  facts  stat^,  sees  clearly 
that  there  is  not  only  no  foundation  for  a 
charge  of  malfeasance  against  any  body 
concerned,  but  nothing  that  deserves  even 
the  name  of  culpable  neglect.  As  to 
James  Lamert’s  part  in  the  affair,  he  had 
his  own  troubles  to  think  of.  He  had  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  this  business,  which  did 
not  prove  a  successful  one,  and  was  by 
and  by  bought  up  by  the  rival,  Robert 
Warren.  Had  it  flourished,  as  was  at  first 
expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
little  Dickens  would,  in  due  course  of 
time,  have  been  promoted  by  the  manager 
of  the  concern,  his  old  and  steady  friend, 
to  a  higher  post  and  salary,  most  probably 
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in  the  clerk  line.  But  he  was,  as  yet,  only 
eleven  years  old,  and  his  whole  experience 
of  the  blacking-warehouse  (then  struggling 
for  existence)  was  confined  to  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Forster  dates  this  blacking-pot  episode 
1822-1824 ;  and  Dickens  himself  is  vague 
as  to  its  duration,  and  avoids  giving  any 
exact  dates  on  the  subject.  “  I  have  no 
idea,”  he  wrote,  “how  long  it  lasted — 
whether  for  a  year,  or  much  more,  or  less.” 

This  is  extremely  curious,  when  we  re¬ 
call  the  minute  and  retentive  nature  of  the 
writer’s  memory ;  and,  further,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  host  of  preceding,  colla¬ 
teral,  and  subsequent  incidents  and  facts, 
public  and  private,  which  would  have  ena¬ 
bled  him,  had  he  desired  it,  to  give  a  more 
exact  account. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  during 
which  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  “  old 
lady  long  known  to  the  family”  in  Cam¬ 
den  Town,  with,  as  he  passionately  de¬ 
clares  it,  “  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  en¬ 
couragement,  no  consolation,  no  support 
from  any  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  so 
help  me  God” — that  is  while  his  mother 
was  shifting  her  poor  camp  from  Gower 
street  North  to  the  neighl^rhood  of  the 
Marshalsea  Prison — may  very  possibly  be 
reckonable  by  weeks. 

At  the  Hampstead-road  school,  Charles 
Dickens  (in  spite  of  all  his  trials)  appears 
as  a  bright-faced,  curly-headed,  merry, 
healthy  boy,  “  small,  but  well-built,  with  a 
more  Aan  usual  flow  of  spirits.  .  .  .  He 
usually  held  his  head  more  erect  than  lads 
ordinarily  do,  and  there  was  a  general 
smartness  about  him.”*  The  boys  often 
got  up  small  puppet  theatres,  and  “  Dickens 
was  always  a  leader  at  these  plays.” 

After  this  school,  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  at  another ;  and  then  took  upon  him 
the  functions  of  a  lawyer’s  junior  clerk  or 
office-boy,  first  with  a  Mr.  Molloy,  and 
next  with  Mr.  Blackmore. 

“  I  was  well  acquainted,”  writes  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Blackmore,  of  Alresford,  “with  his 
parents,  and,  being  then  in  practice  in 
Gray’s  inn,  they  asked  me  if  I  could  find 
employment  for  him.  He  was  a  bright, 
clever-looking  youth,  and  I  took  him  as  a 
clerk.  He  came  to  me  in  May,  1827,  and 
left  in  November,  1828”  .  .  .  and 

had  a  salary,  “  first  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  afterwards  of  fifteen  shillings 


*  A  schoolfellow’s  letter  (p.  58.)  Another  (p. 
62.) 


a-week.  His  taste  for  theatricals  was 
much  promoted  by  a  fellow-clerk  named 
Potter,  since  dead,  with  whom  he  chiefly 
associated.  They  took  every  opportunity, 
then  unknown  to  me,  of  going  together 
to  a  minor  theatre,  where  (I  afterwards 
heard)  they  not  unfrequently  engaged  in 
parts.  After  he  left  me  I  saw  him  at  times 
in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  court,  taking 
notes  of  cases  as  a  reporter.” 

Mr.  John  Dickens  in  the  meantime  had 
managed  to  take  up  the  calling  of  newspa¬ 
per  parliamentary  reporter,  and  to  make  it 
answer.  In  1828,  his  son  Charles  resolved 
to  follow  the  same  employment,  set  reso¬ 
lutely  to  work  to  learn  short-hand,  and, 
moreover,  became  for  a  while  “  an  assidu¬ 
ous  attendant  in  the  British  Museum  read¬ 
ing-room,”  (from  which  it  appears  that  the 
existing  rules  as  to  age  were  not  then  in 
force.)  For  some  two  years  the  young  re¬ 
porter  found  grist  for  his  stenographic  mill 
in  the  Law  Courts  and  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons.  At  last,  being  now  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  parliamentary  reporter  for 
the  Tru^  Sun.  Mr.  John  Forster  was 
connected  with  that  paper,  and  thus  began 
the  life-long  friendship  from  which  has  re¬ 
sulted,  among  other  things,  the  volume  we 
are  noticing.  The  Sun  got  into  diffi¬ 
culties.  For  two  sessions  young  Dickens  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament ;  and, 
finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  “  A 
step  far  more  momentous  to  him  (though 
he  did  not  know  it)  he  had  taken  shortly 
before.  In  the  January  number  for  1834 
of  what  then  was  called  the  Old  Monthly 
Magazine,  his  first  published  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  had  seen  the  light.”  The  piece  was  call¬ 
ed  “  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter  Over  the  Way.” 
But  his  reporting  work  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  House.  He  drove  all  over 
the  country  in  stage-coaches  and  post- 
chaises,  to  public  meetings,  political  ban¬ 
quets,  elections,  etc.  “Mr.  James  Grant, 
a  writer  who  was  himself  in  the  gallery 
with  Dickens,  and  who  states  that  among 
its  eighty  or  ninety  rejiorters  he  occupied 
the  very  highest  rank,  not  merely  for  ac¬ 
curacy  in  reporting,  but  for  marvelous 
quickness  in  transcribing,  has  lately  also 
told  us  that  while  there  he  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  reserved  in  his  manners,  and  that, 
though  showing  the  usual  courtesies  to  all 
he  was  concerned  with  in  his  duties,  the 
only  personal  intimacy  he  formed  was  with 
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Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  then  reporting  for  the 
Morning  Herald." 

“  The  other  occupation  had  meanwhile 
not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  for  this  we  are 
to  go  back  a  little.  Since  the  first  sketch 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  nine 
others  have  enlivened  the  pages  of  later 
numbers  of  the  same  magazine,  the  last  in 
February,  1835,  that  which  appeared  in  the 
preceding  August  having  first  had  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Boz.  This  was  the  nickname  of 
a  pet  child,  his  youngest  brother  Augustus, 
whom  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
he  had  dubbed  Moses,  which  being  face¬ 
tiously  pronounced  through  the  nose  be¬ 
came  boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
Boz.  ‘  Boz  was  a  very  familiar  household 
word  to  me  long  before  I  was  an  author, 
and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it.’  ”  For  these 
nothing  was  paid;  the  magazine  being  in 
no  sense  a  paying  concern. 

About  this  time  a  kind  of  oflf-shoot  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  started,  called  the 
Evening  Chronicle ;  young  Dickens  was 
asked  to  contribute  a  sketch  to  the  first 
number;  did  so;  and  proposed  a  series  of 
similar  light  papers.  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  his  salary  being  on  this  account 
raised  from  five  to  seven  guineas  a  week. 
People  read  the  Sketches  by  Boz,  admired 
and  talkod  about  them.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  collected  form  and  made  a  de¬ 
cided  hit. 

How  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
rapidly  ensued  we  need  not  here  recount ; 
nor  how  the  newspaper  reporter  became, 
at  one  bound,  a  highly  popular  author  and 
pet  of  the  public  and  the  publishers. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  series 
of  writings  now  known  and  thrice  famous 
as  The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  that  the 
earliest  of  them  show  in  full  force  all  the 
very  same  qualities  of  mind,  and  are  as  well 
written,  too,  in  a  literary  sense,  as  any  that 
followed.  The  surprising  observation  of 
external  details,  the  quaint  fancy,  the  de¬ 
light  in  oddities,  the  humor,  (always  de- 
piending  much  on  exaggeration,)  the  clear¬ 
ness,  bnghtness,  vivacity,  animal  spirits,  are 
all  completely  represented  in  the  Sketches 
by  Boz  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
struggling  is  strongly  manifest,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tones  of  his  pathos  and  tragedy  are 
also  heard.  His  most  extraordinary  and 
emphatic  powers  of  expression  were  abeady 
mature,  and  gained  but  little  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  practice  of  the  next  thirty  years. 
Possibly  a  certain  masterly  freedom  of 
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handling  may  be  recognized  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  later  writings,  which  thus  excel, 
in  point  of  style,  any  thing  in  his  earliest.  * 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  certainly 
an  increase  of  mannerism,  and  none  of 
that  great  desideratum,  good  taste;  and  in 
the  self-complacence  of  an  actor  sure  of 
applause,  the  most  artificial  efforts  at  hu¬ 
mor  and  pathos  were  produced  without 
any  gauging  of  their  worth.  We  have 
written  the  word  “  actor”  and  it  is  no  in¬ 
appropriate  term  in  this  case.  Never 
were  books  so  like  plays  as  these — author, 
stage-manager,  scene-painter,  property- 
man,  and  the  whole  troop  of  actors  all 
comprised  in  one  man’s  energetic  person. 
The  actual  stage  had  always  the  strongest 
attraction  for  him.  His  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  in  childhood  and  in  boyhood  was  a 
puppet  theatre.  As  lawyer’s  clerk,  and  all 
through  his  life,  he  steadily  patronized  the 
drama.  His  first  published  essay,  “  Mrs. 
Joseph  Porter,”  is  a  droll  desiription  of 
private  theatricals ;  and  he  was  himself  the 
very  best  amateur  actor,  probably,  that 
ever  wielded  a  hare’s  foot  or  a  blunt  sword. 
His  small  circle  of  intimates  included  a 
large  proportion  of  actors. 

Another  noticeable  thing  is  his  immense 
and  untiring  activity.  Every  thing  he  un¬ 
dertook,  labelling  blacking-pots,  short-hand 
writing,  stage-managing,  writing  stories,  he 
did  “  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his 
might.”  Having  found  that  he  could  write 
what  the  public  was  eager  to  read  and  to 
buy,  he  to6k  off  his  coat,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  went  into  the  business  of  Fictionist,  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  that  of  railway 
manager,  ship-broker,  merchant,  auction¬ 
eer,  any  thing ;  and  made  a  fortune  in  it,  as 
he  would  have  made  a  fortune  in  any  thing. 
One  tale  is  thought  about  or  begun  before 
another  is  finished ;  incessant  work  is  his 
chief  delight.  Such  kind  of  authorship  can 
only  flourish  in  the  soil  of  modem  publish¬ 
ing.  Dickens  was  a  thorough  business¬ 
man,  had  a  sleepless  shrewdness  and  tact 
in  all  practical  affairs,  and  managed,  after 
a  struggle  or  two,  to  hold  his  own  with 
publishers  also. 

We  shall  not  now  essay  any  estimate  of 
his  final  position  in  English  literature. 
We  have  confined  ourselves,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  some  remarks  on  his  early  life,  the 
facts  of  which  have  not,  we  think,  been 
quite  rightly  appreciated  by  the  narrator 
himself. 

Dickens  is  the  least  bookish  of  all  fa- 
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mous  writers,  at  least  in  modem  times; 
and  in  saying  this  we  indicate  some  of  his 
most  delightful  and  popular  qualities,  and 
some  of  his  most  noticeable  defects.  As 
to  his  education,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
character  of  his  mind  and  the  career  that 
proved  to  lie  before  him,  that  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  received.  He  had ‘no  capacity 
for  meditation,  none  for  reasoning :  he  had 
no  longing  to  deepen  or  extend  his  men¬ 
tal  powers  by  varied  culture,  either  by 
means  of  study  or  conversation.  His  ob¬ 
jects  in  life  were  hard  work  in  his  tnitier 
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of  story-teller  and  consequent  success  and 
fame,  lively  amusement  of  a  “  jolly  ”  kind, 
and  a  circle  of  friends  consisting  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  those  who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
fitted  in  with  and  furthered  his  own  views 
and  enterprises.  With  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  needy,  and  especially  those 
struggling  to  work,  he  was  always  ready 
and  generous. 

Mr.  Forster’s  biography  is  that  of  a 
sworn  admirer ;  but  we  esteem  the  book 
as  a  valua.ble  gift,  and  it  is  one  that 
no  other  hand  could  have  bestowed  up¬ 
on  us. 


MacmuUn*t  Mafuioe. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON. 


BY  WILLIAM  BIACK,  AUTHOR  OF 
CHAPTER  1. 

OUR  BELL. 

“  Oh,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy- 
tree. 

They  grow  so  green  in  the  North  Countrie!” 

It  was  all  settled  one  evening  in  the 
deep  winter  time.  Outside,  a  sharp  east 
wind  was  whistling  around  the  solitudes  of 
Box  Hill;  the  Mole,  at  the  foot  of  our 
garden,  as  it  stole  stealthily  through  the 
darkness,  crackled  the  flakes  of  ice  that 
lay  along  its  level  banks;  and  away  on 
Mickleham  Downs — and  on  the  farther 
uplands  that  lay  toward  the  sea — the  cold 
stars  were  shining  down  on  a  thin  coating 
of  snow. 

Indoors  there  was  another  story  to  tell ; 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house— Queen 
Titania,  as  we  call  her — a  small  person, 
with  a  calm,  handsome,  pale  face,  an 
abundance  of  dark  hair,  big  eyes  that  are 
somewhat  cold  and  critical  in  look,  and 
a  certain  magnificence  of  manner  which 
makes  you  fancy  her  rather  a  tall  and 
stately  woman — has  a  trick  of  so  filling 
her  drawing-room  with  dexterous  traceries 
of  grass  and  ferns,  with  plentiful  flowers  of 
her  own  rearing,  and  with  a  crowded  glare 
of  light,  that,  amid  the  general  warmth 
and  glow  and  perfume,  and  variety  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  you  would  almost  forget  that 
the  winter  is  chill  and  desolate  and  dark. 

Then  Bell,  our  guest  and  companion 
for  many  a  year,  lends  herself  to  the  de¬ 
ception  ;  for  the  young  woman,  though 


•  A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH,”  ETC. 

there  were  a  dozen  inches  of  snow  on 
the  meadows,  would  come  down  to  din¬ 
ner  in  a  dress  of  blue,  with  touches  of 
white  gossamer  and  fur  about  the  tight 
waist  and  neck — with  a  white  rose  and  a 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  as  blue  as  her 
eyes,  twisted  into  the  -soft  mas.ses  of  her 
light-brown  hair,  and  with  a  certain  gay 
and  careless  demeanor,  meant  to  let  us 
know  that  she,  having  been  bom  and  bred 
a  famier’s  daughter  in  the  North  Country, 
has  a  splendid  contempt  for  the  mild 
rigors  of  our  southern  winter. 

But  on  this  particular  evening.  Bell — 
our  Bell,  our  Bonny  Bell,  our  Lady  Bell, 
as  she  is  variously  called,  when  she  pro¬ 
vokes  people  into  giving  her  pet  names — 
had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time  with  an 
open  book  on  her  knee;  and  as  this  vol¬ 
ume  was  all  about  the  English  lakes,  and 
gave  pictures  of  them,  and  placed  here 
and  there  little  tail-pieces  of  ferns  and 
blossoms,  she  may  have  been  driven  to 
contrast  the  visions  thus  conjured  up  with 
the  realities  suggested  by  the  fierce  gusts 
of  wind  that  were  blowing  coldly  through 
the  box-trees  outside.  All  at  once  she 
placed  the  volume'  gently  on  the  white 
hearth-rug,  and  said,  with  a  strange  wist¬ 
fulness  shining  in  the  deeps  of  her  blue 
eyes, 

“Tita,  why  don’t  you  make  us  talk 
about  the  summer,  and'drown  the  noise  of 
that  dreadful  wind  ?  Why  don’t  we  con¬ 
spire  to  cheat  the  winter,  and  make  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  summer  again  ?  Doesn’t  it  seem 
to  be  years  and  years  ago  since  we  had 
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the  long,  light  evenings;  the  walks  be--  “Why,  Bell — Bell! — what  is  the  matter 


tween  the  hedge-rows,  the  waiting  for  the 
moon,  up  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  quiet  stroll  downward  into  the  valley 
and  home  again,  with  the  wild  roses,  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  and  the  evening  cam¬ 
pions  filling  the  warm,  sweet  night-air. 
Come,  let  us  sit  close  together,  and  make 
it  summer  1  See,  Tita ! — it  is  a  bright  fore¬ 
noon — you  can  nearly  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Downs  above  Brighton — and  we  are 
going  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  go  away 
anywhere  for  a  whole  month.  Round 
comes  that  dear  old  mail-phaeton,  and  my 
pair  of  bonny  bays  are  whinnying  for  a 

bit  of  sugar.  Papa  is  sulky - ’’ 

“As  usual,”  remarks  my  Lady  Tita, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  carpet. 

“ - for  though  an  improvised  impe¬ 

rial  has  been  slung  on,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  heaps  of  our  lug¬ 
gage,  and,  like  every  man,  he  has  a  selfish 
hatred  of  bonnet-boxes.  Then  you  take 
your  seat,  my  dear,  looking  like  an  em¬ 
press  in  a  gray  traveling-dress ;  and  papa 
— after  pretending  to  have  inspected  all 
the  harness — stakes  the  reins;  I  pop  in 
behind,  for  the  hood,  when  it  is  turned 
down,  makes  such  a  pleasant  cushion  for 
your  arms,  and  you  can  stick  your  sketch¬ 
book  into  it,  and  a  row  of  apples  and  any 
thing  else;  and  Sandy  touches  his  fore¬ 
lock,  and  Kate  bobs  a  courtesy,  and  away, 
and  away  we  go  !  How  sweet  and  fresh 
the  air  is,  Tita  1  and  don’t  you  smell  the 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedge  ?  Why,  here  we 
are  at  Dorking !  Papa  pulls  up  to  grum¬ 
ble  about  the  last  beer  that  was  sent ;  and 
then  Castor  and  Pollux  toss  up  their  heads 
again,  and  on  we  go  to  Guilford,  and  to 
Reading,  and  to  Oxford.  And  all  through 
England  we  go,  using  sometimes  the  old 
coaching-roads,  and  sometimes  the  by¬ 
roads,  stopping  at  the  curious  little  inns, 
and  chatting  to  the  old  country-folks  and 
singing  ballads  of  an  evening  as  we  sit 
upon  the  hill-sides,  and  watch  the  piar- 
tridges  dusting  themselves  below  us  in  the 
road ;  and  then  on  and  on  again.  Is  that  the 
sea,  Tita  ? — look  at  the  long  stretch  of 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  yellow  sands, 
and  the  steamers  at  the  horizon  I  But  all 
at  once  we  dive  into  the  hills  again,  and 
we  come  to  the  old  familiar  places  by  Ap- 
plethwaite  and  Ambleside,  and  then  some 
evening — some  evening,  Tita — we  come 
in  sight  of  Grasmere,  and  then — and 
then - ” 


with  you !”  cries  the  other,  and  the  next 
minute  her  arms  are  round  the  light - 
brown  head,  crushing  its  white  rose  and 
its  blue  forget-me-nots. 

“  If  you  two  young  fools,”  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  “  would  seriously  settle  where  we 
are  to  go  next  summer,  you  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  employed  than  in  rubbing  your  heads 
together  like  a  couple  of  young  calves.” 

“Settle!”  says  Lady  Titania,  with  the 
least  touch  of  insolence  in  her  tone,  “  we 
know  who  is  allowed  to  settle  things  in 
this  house.  If  we  were  to  settle  any  thing, 
some  wonderful  discovery  would  be  made 
about  the  horses’  feet,  or  the  wheels  of 
that  valuable  phaeton,  which  is  about  as 
old  as  the  owner  of  it - ” 

“  The  wife  who  mocks  at  her  husband’s 
gray  hairs,”  I  remark,  calmly,  “  knowing 
the  share  she  has  had  in  producing 
them - ” 

Here  our  Bonny  Bell  interfered,  and  a 
truce  was  conclude.  The  armistice  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Bell’s  pro¬ 
ject,  which  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt.  Why,  after  going  year  after  year 
round  the  southern  counties  in  that  big, 
old-fashioned  phaeton,  which  had  become 
as  a  house  to  us,  should  we  not  strike  fair¬ 
ly  northward  ?  These  circles  round  the 
south  would  resemble  the  swinging  of  a 
stone  in  the  sling  before  it  was  projected ; 
and,  once  we  were  started  on  this  straight 
path,  who  could  tell  how  far  we  might  not 
go?” 

“Then,”  said  I, — ^for  our  thoughts  at 
this  time  were  often  directed  to  the  great 
masses  of  men  who  were  marching  through 
the  wet  valleys  of  France,  or  keeping 
guard,  amid  cold  and  fog,  in  the  trenches 
around  Paris, — “suppose  that  by  July 
next  the  war  may  be  over,  young  Von 
Rosen  says  he  means  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  have  a  look  at  England.  Why  should 
not  he  join  our  party,  and  become  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Bell  ?” 

I  had  inadvertently  probed  a  hornet’s 
nest.  The  women  of  our  household  were 
at  that  time  bitter  against  the  Germans ; 
and,  but  half  an  hour  before,  Bell  herself 
had  been  eloquently  denouncing  the  doings 
of  the  Prussians.  Had  they  not  in  se¬ 
crecy  been  preparing  to  steal  back  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine:  had  they  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  time  when  the  good  and 
gentle  France  was  averse  from  war  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  quarrel ;  had  not  the  King  openly 
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insulted  the  French  Ambassador  in  the  that,  indeed,  she  could  not  do  better  than 


promenade  at  Ems;  and  had  not  their 
hordes  of  men  swarmed  into  the  quiet  vil¬ 
lages  slaying  and  destroying,  robbing  the 
p>oor  and  aged,  and  winning  battles  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  ?  Besides,  the 
suggestion  that  this  young  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  might  be  a  companion  for  Bell  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  intentional  injury  done  to 
a  certain  amiable  young  gentleman,  of  no 
particular  prospects,  living  in  the  Temple ; 
and  so  Bell  forthwith  declared  her  detesta¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  German  officers,  but 
of  officers  in  the  abstract. 

“  I  hate  those  tall  men,”  she  said  in  her 
impulsive  fashion,  although  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  smile  lurking  about  the  blue  eyes 
even  when  she  show^  herself  most  vehe¬ 
ment,  “  with  their  legs  like  hop-poles,  their 
heads  smooth  and  round  like  turnips,  their 
whitish-yellow  hair  cropped  and  shining 
above  a  red  neck,  their  eyes  green  and 
starting  out  like  two  gooseberries.  And 
even  worse  is  the  short  and  fat  officer — 
all  neck  and  stomach,  like  a  flying  duck — 
with  his  feet  turned  out  like  the  two  steps 
of  a  dog-cart — with  a  fierce  array  of  gray 
hair  and  mustache,  like  a  terrier-  looking 
at  a  cat - ” 

“  Bell,  Bell,  will  you  cease  those  per¬ 
petual  farm-yard  metaphors  of  yours  ? 
You  know  that  Van  Rosen  is  like  none  of 
these  things.” 

“  I  can  remember  him  at  Bonn  only  as 
a  very  rude  and  greedy  boy,  who  showed 
a  great  row  of  white  teeth  when  he 
laughed,  and  made  bad  jokes  about  my 
mistakes  in  German.  And  I  know  what 
he  is  now — a  tall  fellow,  with  a  stiff  neck, 
a  brown  face,  perhaps  a  beard,  a  clanking 
sword,  and  the  air  of  a  swashbuckler  as  he 
stalks  into  an  inn  and  bawls  out,  *  Kell- 
nare  !  eetu  PulU  Sect  /  und  sagen  Sie  mal, 
was  haben  Sie  fur.  Zeitungen — die  AUje- 
meene  f  ” 

Ordinarily,  our  Bell’s  face  was  as  fair, 
and  smooth,  and  placid  as  a  cornfield  in 
sunshine;  but  sometimes,  you  know,  the 
cornfield  is  swept  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
then  it  lays  bare  the  blood-red  poppies 
beneath.  She  was  now  in  a  pretty  tur¬ 
moil  of  half-affected  anger ;  and  Queen  Ti- 
tania  merely  looked  on  with  a  cold,  in¬ 
dulgent  smile.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to 
Bell  that  she  might  alter  her  opinion 
w'hen  Von  Rosen  actually  came  over  with 
all  the  glamour  of  a  hero  about  him ;  and 


marry  him. 

Bell  opened  her  eyes. 

“  Marry  him,  because  he  is  a  hero  ? 
No!  I  would  not  marry  a  hero  after  he 
had  become  a  hero.  It  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  marry  a  man  who  was  afterward 
to  b^ome  great,  and  be  with  him  all  the 
time  of  his  poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and 
his  expectations.  That  would  be  worth 
something — to  comfort  him  when  he  was 
in  despair,  to  be  kind  to  him  when  he  was 
suffering ;  and  then .  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  had  got  his  head  above  these  trou¬ 
bles,  he  would  say  to  you,  ‘  Oh,  Kate,  or 
Nell,  or  Sue,’  as  your  name  happened  to 
be,  ‘  how  good  you  were  during  the  old 
time  when  we  were  poor  and  fnendless  1’ 
But  when  he  has  become  a  hero,  he  thinks 
he  will  overawe  you  with  the  shadow  of  his 
great  reputation.  He  thinks  he  has  only 
to  come,  and  hold  out  the  tips  of  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  say,  *  I  am  a  great  person. 
Every  body  worships  me.  I  will  allow 
you  to  share  m^  brilliant  fortune,  and  you 
will  dutifully  kiss  me.’  Merci,  monsieur ! 
but  if  any  man  were  to  come  to  me  like 
that,  I  would  answer  him  as  Canning’s 
knife-grinder  was  answered — ‘  I  give  you 
kisses  ?  I  will  see  you - ’  ” 

“  Bell  1”  cried  my  Lady,  peremptorily. 

Bell  stopped,  and  then  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

“  What  is  one  to  do,”  she  asked,  meek¬ 
ly,  “  when  a  quotation  comes  in  ?” 

“  You  used  to  be  a  good  girl,”  said 
Queen  Titania,  in  her  severest  manner, 
“  but  you  are  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  I  hear  you  sing  horrid  music- 
hall  airs.  You  draw  caricatures  of  old 
people  who  ought  to  command  your  vene¬ 
ration.  The  very  maid-servants  are 
shocked  by  your  willful  provincialisms. 
And  you  treat  me,  for  whom  you  ought  to 
show  some  respect,  with  a  levity  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  without  example.  I  will  send  a 
report  of  your  behavior  to - ” 

And  here  the  look  of  mischief  in  Bell’s 
eyes — which  had  been  deepening  just  as 
you  may  see  the  pupil  of  a  cat  widening 
before  she  makes  a  spring — suddenly  gave 
way  to  a  glance  of  imploring  and  meek  en¬ 
treaty,  which  was  recognized  in  the  proper 
quarter.  Tita  named  no  names  and  the 
storm  blew  over. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  project  of 
adding  this  young  Uhlan  to  our  party  was 
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dropped ;  but  the  idea  of  our  northward 
trip  remained,  and  gradually  assumed 
definite  consistency.  Indeed,  as  it  de¬ 
veloped  itself  during  those  long  winter 
evenings,  it  came  to  be  a  thing  to  dream 
about  But  all  the  same  I  could  see  that 
Titania  sometimes  returned  to  the  notion 
of  providing  a  companion  for  Bell;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  dislike  of  the 
Germans  in  general.  Lieutenant  von  Ro¬ 
sen  was  not  forgotten.  At  odd  times, 
when 

**  In  her  hazel  eyes  hei*  thoughts  lay  clear 
As  ]>ebbles  in  a  brook,” 

it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  busy  with 
those  forecasts  which  are  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  women.  One  night  we  three  were  sit¬ 
ting  as  quietly  as  usual,  talking  about 
something  else,  when  she  suddenly  re¬ 
marked, 

“  I  suppose  that  young  Count  von  Ro¬ 
sen  is  as  poor  as  Prussian  lieutenants  gen¬ 
erally  are  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  said  I,  “  he  enjoys 
a  very  handsome  Familien-SHftung,  or 
family  bequest,  which  gives  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money  every  six  months,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  during  that  time  he  has  either 
traveled  so  much  or  gone  through  such 
and  such  a  course  of  study.  I  wish  the 
legacies  left  in  our  country  had  sometimes 
those  provisions  attached.” 

“  He  has  some  money,  then,”  said  my 
Lady,  thoughtfully. 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  you  seem  to  be 
very  anxious  about  the  future,  like  the 
man  whose  letter  I  read  to  you  yester¬ 
day.*  Have  you  any  further  questions  to 
ask  ?” 

“  I  suppose  he  cares  for  nothing  but  eat¬ 
ing,  and  drinking,  and  smoking,  like  other 
officers?  He  has  not  been  troubled  by 
any  very  great  sentimental  crisis  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  I  repeated,  “  he 
wrote  me  a  despairing  letter,  some  fort- 


■*  This  is  the  letter : 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Ass: 

“Sir;  If  the  Republicans  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  introduce  a  Republic  into  this  great  coun¬ 
try  should  accomplish  their  disgusting  purpose,  do 
you  think  they  will  repudiate  the  National  Debt, 
and  pay  no  more  interest  on  the  Consols  ? 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“A  Lover  of  Mankind. 
“Bogmere,  Jan.  18,  1870.” 


night  before  the  war  broke  out,  about  that 
same  Fraulein  Fallersleben  whom  we  saw 
acting  in  the  theatre  at  Hanover.  She 
had  treated  him  very  badly — she  had - ” 

“  Oh,  that  is  all  nothing,”  said  Tita, 
hastily — and  here  she  glanced  rather  nerv¬ 
ously  at  BelL 

Bell,  for  her  part,  was  unconcernedly 
fitting  a  pink  collar  on  a  white  cat,  and 
merely  said,  in  her  frank  and  careless 
way, 

“  How  affecting  must  have  been  their 
meetings!  ‘Ah,  da  bist  du  ja  mein 
Kathchen,  mein  Engel  I  ’  and  ‘  Ach  Gott, 
wie  mir  das  Herz  klopftl’  Then  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  knitted  him  a  comforter,  and 
gave  him  a  piece  of  sausage  as  he  started 
for  the  war,  with  her  blessing.” 

Bell  sighed  plaintively,  and  continued 
her  work  with  the  pink  collar. 

“  On  the  contrary,”  I  remarked  again, 
“  he  left  her  in  paroxysms  of  anger  and 
mutual  reproach.  He  accused  her  of  hav¬ 
ing - ” 

“  Well,  well,  that  will  do,”  says  Queen 
Titania,  in  her  coldest  manner;  and  then, 
of  course,  every  body  obeys  the  small  wo¬ 
man. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
Von  Rosen  for  many  a  day;  and  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  war  was  over  that 
he  favored  us  with  a  communication.  He 
was  still  in  France.  He  hoped  to  get 
over  to  England  at  the  end  of  July;  and 
as  that  was  the  time  we  had  fixed  for  our 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  along 
the  old  coach-roads,  he  became  insensibly 
mixed  up  with  the  project,  until  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  ask  him  to  join  the 
party. 

“  I  know  you  mean  to  marry  these  two,” 
I  said  to  the  person  who  manages  us  all. 

“  It  is  not  true,”  she  replied,  with  a  vast 
assumption  of  dignity.  “  Bell  is  as  good 
as  engaged — even  if  there  was  any  fear  of  a 
handsome  young  English-woman  falling  in 
love  with  a  Prussian  lieutenant  who  is  in 
despair  about  an  actress.” 

“  You  had  better  take  a  wedding-ring 
with  you.” 

“  A  wedding-ring  1”  said  Tita,  with  a 
little  curl  of  her  lips.  “  You  fancy  that 
every  girl  thinks  of  nothing  but  that. 
My  belief  is  that  every  wedding-ring  that 
is  worn  represents  a  man’s  impertinence 
and  a  woman’s  folly.” 

“  Ask  Bell,”  said  I. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
A  LUNCHEON  IN  HOLBORN. 

“  From  the  bleak  coast  that  hears 
The  German  Ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong. 
And  yellow-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came.  ’ 

No  more  fitting  point  of  departure  could 
have  been  chosen  than  the  Old  Bell  Inn 
in  Holbom,  an  ancient  hostelry  which 
used  in  by-gone  times  to  send  its  relays 
of  stage-coaches  to  Oxford,  Cheltenham, 
Enfield,  Abingdon,  and  a  score  of  other 
places.  Now  from  the  quaint  little  yard, 
which  is  surrounded  by  frail  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  galleries  of  wood,  that  tell  of  the 
grandeur  of  other  days,  there  starts  but  a 
solitary  omnibus,  which  daily  whisks  a 
few  country  people  and  their  parceb  down 
to  Uxbridge,  and  Chalfont,  and  Amer- 
sham,  and  Wendover.  The  vehicle  which 
Mr.  Thoroughgood  has  driven  for  many 
a  year  is  no  magnificent  blue  and  scarlet 
drag,  with  teams  costing  six  hundred  guin¬ 
eas  a  piece,  with  silver  harness,  a  post-boy 
blowing  a  silver  horn,  and  a  lord  handling 
the  reins;  but  a  rough  and  serviceable 
little  coach  which  is  worked  for  profit, 
and  which  is  of  vast  convenience  to  the 
folks  living  in  quiet  Buckinghamshire  vil¬ 
lages  apart  from  railways.  From  this  old- 
fashioned  inn,  now  that  the  summer  had 
come  round,  and  our  long-looked-for  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  North  had  come  near,  we  had 
resolved  to  start ;  and  Bell  having  gravely 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  letting  our 
young  Uhlan  leave  London  hungry — lest 
habit  should  lead  him  to  seize  something 
by  the  way,  and  so  get  us  into  trouble — ^it 
was  further  proposed  that  we  should  cele¬ 
brate  our  setting-out  with  a  luncheon  of 
good  roast-beef  and  ale,  in  the  snug  little 
parlor  which  abuts  on  the  yard. 

“.\nd  I  hope,”  said  Lady  Titania,  as 
we  escaped  fitjm  the  roar  of  Holbom  into 
the  archway  of  the  inn,  “  that  the  stupid 
fellow  has  got  himself  decently  dressed; 
otherwise,  we  shall  be  mobbed." 

The  fact  was  that  Count  von  Rosen, 
not  being  aware  that  English  officers  rarely 
appear  when  off  duty  in  uniform,  had  come 
straight  from  St  Denis  to  Calais,  and  fiom 
Calais  to  London,  and  fixim  London  to 
Leatherhead,  without  ever  dreaming  that 
he  ought  not  to  go  about  in  his  regiment¬ 
als.  He  drew  no  distinction  between 
Herr  Graff  von  Rosen  and  Seiner  Majes- 
tat  Lieutenant  im  —  ten  Uhlanen-Regi- 
mente ;  although  he  told  us  that  when  he 


issued  from  his  hotel  at  Charing  Cross  to 
get  into  a  cab,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
small  crowd  collect  around  the  hansom, 
and  no  less  surprised  to  observe  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  military  costume  in  the  streets. 
Of  course,  the  appearance  of  an  Uhlan  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Leatherhead  caused  a 
profound  commotion ;  and  had  not  Castor 
and  Pollux  been  able  to  distance  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  little  boys  who  flocked  around 
him  at  the  station,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  arrived  at  our  house  attended  by 
that  concourse  of  admirers.  Bell  was  un¬ 
just  enough  to  remark  in  private  that  he 
knew  well  enough ;  and  that  he  only  came 
down  in  uniform  that  he  might  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  hero.  As  for  my  Lady, 
she  only  expressed  a  dignified  hope  that 
he  would  not  render  us  conspicuous  by 
his  costume  or  his  manner  so  long  as  he 
chose  to  accompany  us. 

You  should  have  seen  the  courteous 
and  yet  half-defiant  way  in  which  the  wo¬ 
men  received  him,  as  if  they  were  resolved 
not  to  be  overawed  by  the  taH,  browned, 
big-bearded  man;  and  how,  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  they  had  insensibly  got 
quite  familiar  with  him,  apparently  won 
over  by  his  careless  laughter,  by  the  hon¬ 
est  stare  of  his  light-blue  eyes,  and  by  a 
very  boyish  blush  that  sometimes  over¬ 
spread  his  handsome  face  when  he  stam¬ 
mered  over  an  idiom,  or  was  asked  some 
question  about  his  own  exploits.  Bell  re¬ 
mained  the  most  distant ;  but  I  could  see 
that  our  future  companion  had  produced 
a  good  impression  on  Queen  Titania,  for 
she  began  to  take  the  management  of  him, 
and  to  give  him  counsel  in  a  cold  and 
practical  manner,  which  is  a  sure  mark  of 
her  favor.  She  told  him  he  must  put  aside 
his  uniform  while  in  England.  She  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  the  ordinary  costume  worn 
by  English  gentlemen  in  traveling.  And 
then  ^e  hoped  he  would  take  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  quinine  with  him,  considering 
that  we  should  have  to  stay  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  strange  inns,  and  might  be  expos¬ 
ed  to  damp. 

He  went  up  to  London  that  night, 
armed  with  a  list  of  articles  which  he  was 
to  buy  for  himself  before  starting  with  us. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  we  three 
found  ourselves  together  again.  At  length 
Bell  said,  with  rather  an  impatient  air, 

“  He  is  only  a  school-boy,  after  all.  He 
has  the  same  irritating  habit  of  laughing 
that  he  used  to  have  at  Bonn.  I  hate  a 
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man  who  has  his  mouth  always  open — 
like  a  swallow  in  the  air,  trying  to  catch 
any  thing  that  may  come.  And  he  is 
worse  when  he  closes  his  lips  and  tries  to 
give  himself  an  intellectual  look,  like — 
like - ” 

“  Like  what,  Bell  ?” 

“  Like  a  calf  poising  itself,  and  trying 
to  look  like  a  red  deer,"  said  Bell,  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  warmth. 

“  I  wish.  Bell,"  said  my  Lady,  coldly 
and  severely,  “  that  you  would  give  up 
those  rude  metaphors.  You  talk  just  as 
you  did  when  you  came  fresh  from  West¬ 
moreland — you  have  learnt  nothing.” 

Bell’s  only  answer  was  to  walk,  with 
rather  a  proud  air,  to  the  piano,  and  there 
she  sat  down  and  played  a  few  bars.  She 
would  not  speak ;  but  the  well-known  old 
air  spoke  for  her,  for  it  said,  as  plain  as 
wor^  could  say, 

“  A  North  Country  maid  up  to  London  had 
strayed, 

Althougn  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree ; 

She  wept,  and  she  sighed,  and  she  bitterly  cried, 

‘  I  wish  once  again  in  the  North  I  could  be  !*  ” 

“  I  think,”  continued  Tita,  in  measured 
tones,  “  that  he  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
trustworthy  young  man — not  very  polish¬ 
ed,  perhaps;  but  then  he  is  a  German. 
I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  see 
in  what  light  our  English  country  life  will 
strike  him ;  and  I  hope.  Bell,  that  he  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
courtesy  shown  him  by  English  women.” 

This  was  getting  serious;  so,  being  to 
some  small  and  undefined  extent  master 
in  my  own  house,  I  commanded  Bell  to 
sing  the  song  she  was  i)etulantly  strum¬ 
ming.  That  “  fetched  ”  Tita.  Whenever 
Bell  l)egan  to  sing  one  of  those  old  Eng¬ 
lish  ballads,  which  she  did  for  the  most 
part  from  morning  till  night,  there  was  a 
strange  and  tremulous  thrill  in  her  voice 
that  would  have  disarmed  her  bitterest 
enemy;  and  straightway  my  Lady  would 
be  seen  to  draw  over  to  the  girl,  and  put 
her  arm  round  her  shoulder,  and  then  re¬ 
ward  her,  when  the  last  chord  of  the  ac¬ 
companiment  had  been  struck,  with  a 
grateful  kiss.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
charm  worked  as  usual;  but  no  sooner 
had  these  two  young  people  been  recon¬ 
ciled  than  they  turned  on  their  mutual 
benefactor.  Indeed,  an  observant  stranger 
might  have  remarked  in  this  household, 
that  when  any  thing  remotely  bearing  on 
a  quarrel  was  made  up  between  any  two 
New  Series.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  3. 
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of  its  members,  the  third,  the  peacemaker, 
was  expected  to  propose  a  dinner  at 
Greenwich.  The  custom  would  have  been 
more  becoming  had  the  cost  been  equally 
distributed;  but  there  were  three  losers  to 
one  payer. 

Well,  when  we  got  into  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Bell,  the  Buckinghamshire  omnibus 
was  being  loaded;  and  among  the  first 
objects  we  saw  was  the  stalwart  figure  of 
Von  Rosen,  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Tho- 
roughgood  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his 
life,  and  examining  with  a  curious  and 
critical  eye  the  construction  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  yenerat)le  old  vehicle. 
We  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that  he 
was  now  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey  gar¬ 
ments,  with  a  wide-awake  hat;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  little  to  distinguish  him 
from  an  Englishman  but  the  curious  blend¬ 
ing  of  color — from  the  tawny  yellow  of  his 
mustache  to  the  deep  brown  of  his  crop¬ 
ped  beard — which  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  hirsute  decoration  of  a  Prussian  face. 
He  came  forward  with  a  grave  and  cere¬ 
monious  politeness  to  Queen  Titania,  who 
received  him  in  her  dignified,  quaint,  ma¬ 
ternal  fashion ;  and  then  he  shook  hands 
with  Bell  with  an  obviously  unconscious 
air  of  indifference.  Then,  not  noticing  her 
silence,  he  talked  to  her,  after  we  had  gone 
inside,  of  the  old-fashioned  air  of  homeli¬ 
ness  and  comfort  noticeable  in  the  inn,  of 
the  ancient  portraits,  and  the  quaint  fire¬ 
place,  and  the  small  busts  placed  about. 
We  had  not  been  in  the  snug  little  parlor 
a  couple  of  minutes  before  he  seemed 
to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  it ;  and  yet  he  spoke  in  a  light 
way,  as  if  he  had  not  intended  to  make  a 
study  of  the  place,  or  as  if  he  fancied  his 
companion  would  care  very  little  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Bell  seem^  rather  vexed 
that  he  should  address  himself  to  her,  and 
uttered  scarcely  a  word  in  reply. 

But  when  our  plain  and  homely  meal 
was  served,  this  restraint  gradually  wore 
away;  and  in  the  talk  over  our  coming 
adventures.  Bell  abandoned  herself  to  all 
sorts  of  wild  anticipations.  She  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  German  lieutenant  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  North  Country, 
and  on  summer  nights  up  amid  the  West¬ 
moreland  hills,  and  on  bright  mornings  up 
by  the  side  of  the  Scotch  lochs ;  and  while 
the  young  soldier  looked  gravely  at  her, 
and  even  seemed  a  trifle  surprised,  she  told 
us  of  all  the  dreams  and  visions  she  had 
19 
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had  of  the  journey,  for  weeks  and  months 
back,  and  how  the  pictures  of  it  had  been 
with  her  night  and  day  until  she  was  al¬ 
most  afraid  the  reality  would  not  bear 
them  out.  Then  she  described — as  if  she 
were  gifted  with  second  sight — the  various 
occupations  we  should  have  to  follow  du¬ 
ring  the  long  afternoons  in  the  North ;  and 
how  she  had  brought  her  guitar,  that 
Queen  Titania  might  sing  Spanish  songs 
to  it;  and  how  we  should  go  down  on 
river-banks  towards  nightfall,  and  listen  to 
the  nightingales ;  and  how  she  would  make 
studies  of  all  the  favorite  places  we  came 
to,  and  perhaps  might  even  construct  a 
picture  of  our  phaeton  and  Castor  and 
Pollux — with  a  background  of  half-a-doz- 
en  counties — for  some  exhibition ;  and  how, 
some  day  in  the  far  future,  when  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  our  long  excursion  had  grown  dim, 
Tita  would  walk  into  a  room  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  there,  with  the  picture  before  her, 
would  turn  round  with  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  it  were  a  revelation. 

“  Because,”  said  Bell,  turning  seriously 
to  the  young  Uhlan,  and  addressing  him 
as  though  she  had  talked  familiarly  to  him 
for  years,  “  you  musn’t  suppose  that  our 
Tita  is  any  thing  but  an  imposter.  All 
her  coldness  and  affectation  of  grandeur 
are  only  a  pretense ;  and  sometimes,  if  you 
watch  her  eyes — and  she  is  not  looking  at 
you — you  will  see  something  come  up  to 
the  surface  of  them  as  if  it  were  her  real 
heart  and  soul  there,  looking  out  in  won¬ 
der  and  softness  and  delight  at  some  beau¬ 
tiful  thing — just  like  a  dabchick,  you  know, 
when  you  are  watching  among  bushes  bjr 
a  river,  and  are  quite  still ;  and  then,  if 
you  make  the  least  remark,  if  you  rustie 
your  dress,  snap !  down  goes  the  dabchick, 
and  you  see  nothing,  and  my  Lady  turns 
to  you  quite  proudly  and  coldly — though 
there  may  be  tears  in  her  eyes — and  dares 
you  to  think  that  she  has  shown  any  emo¬ 
tion." 

“  That  is  when  she  is  listening  to  you 
singing?”  said  the  Lieutenant,  'gravely 
and  politely;  and  at  this  moment  Bell 
seemed  to  b^ome  conscious  that  we  were 
all  amused  by  her  vehemence,  blushed 
prodigiously,  and  was  barely  civil  to  our 
Uhlan  for  half-an-hour  after. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  every  reason  to 
be  in  a  good  humor;  for  we  had  resolved 
to  limit  our  travels  that  day  to  Twicken¬ 
ham,  where,  in  the  evening,  Tita  was  to 
see  her  two  boys  who  were  at  school  there. 


And  as  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  who  has  already  been  briefly  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  narrative,  is  a  son  of  the  school¬ 
master  with  whom  the  boys  were  then 
living;  and  as  he  was  to  be  of  the  fare¬ 
well  party  assembled  in  Twickenham  at 
night.  Bell  had  no  unpleasant  prospect  be¬ 
fore  her  for  that  day  at  least.  And  of  one 
thing  she  was  probably  by  that  time  thor¬ 
oughly  assured :  no  fires  of  jealousy  were 
in  danger  of  being  kindled  in  any  sensitive 
breast  by  the  manner  of  Count  von  Rosen 
towards  her.  Of  course  he  was  very  cour¬ 
teous  and  obliging  to  a  pretty  young  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  he  talked  almost  exclusively  to 
my  Lady ;  while,  to  state  the  plain  truth, 
he  seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to  his 
luncheon  than  to  both  of  them  together. 

Behold,  then,  our  phaeton  ready  to  start ! 
The  pair  of  pretty  bays  are  pawing  the 
hard  stones  and  pricking  their  ears  at  the 
unaccustomed  sounds  of  Holbom ;  Sandy 
is  at  their  head,  regarding  them  rather  dole¬ 
fully,  as  if  he  feared  to  let  them  slip  from 
his  care  to  undertake  so  long  and  perilous 
a  voyage;  Queen  Titania  has  arranged 
that  she  shall  sit  behind,  to  show  the  young 
Prussian  all  the  remarkable  things  on  our 
route ;  and  Bell,  as  she  gets  up  in  front, 
begs  to  have  the  reins  given  her  so  soon 
as  we  get  away  from  the  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares.  'There  are  still  a  few  loiterers  on 
the  pavement  who  had  assembled  to  see 
the  Wendover  omnibus  leave;  and  these 
regard  with  a  languid  sort  of  curiosity  the 
setting-out  of  the  party  in  the  big  dark- 
green  phaeton. 

A  little  tossing  of  heads  and  prancing, 
a  little  adjustment  of  the  reins,  and  a  final 
look  round,  and  then  we  glide  into  the 
wild  and  roaring  stream  of  vehicles — that 
mighty  current  of  rolling  vans,  and  heavy 
wagons,  and  crowded  Bayswater  omni¬ 
buses,  of  dexterous  hansoms  and  indolent 
four-wheelers,  of  brewers’  drays  and  post- 
office  carts  and  costermongers’  barrows. 
Over  the  great  thoroughfare,  with  its  quaint 
and  huddled  houses,  and  its  innumerable 
shops,  in  which  silver  watches,  and  stock¬ 
ings,  and  sausages  form  prominent  features, 
there  dwell  a  fine  blue  sky  and  white  clouds 
that  seem  oddly  discolored.  The  sky,  seen 
through  a  curious  pall  of  mist  and  smoke, 
is  only  gray,  and  the  clouds  are  distant 
and  dusky  and  yellow,  like  those  of  an  old 
landscape  that  has  lain  for  years  in  a  brok¬ 
er’s  shop.  'Then  there  is  a  faint  glow’  of 
sunlight  shining  along  the  houses  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  street ;  and  here  and 
there  the  window  of  some  lobster-shop  or 
tavern  glints  back  the  light.  As  we  get 
farther  westward,  the  sky  overhead  gats 
clearer,  and  the  character  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  alters.  Here  we  are  at  the  street 
leading  up  to  the  British  Museum — a  Mu- 
die  and  a  Moses  on  each  hand — and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Museum  had 
sent  out  rays  of  influence  to  create  around 
it  a  series  of  smaller  collections.  In  place 
of  the  humble  fishmonger  and  the  familiar 
hosier,  we  have  owners  of  large  windows 
filled  with  curious  treasures  of  art — old- 
fashioned  jewelry,  knickknacks  of  furni¬ 
ture,  silver  spoons  and  kettles,  and  stately 
portraits  of  the  time  of  Charies  II.,  in 
which  the  women  have  all  beaded  black 
eyes,  yellow  curls,  and  a  false  complexion, 
while  the  men  are  fat,  pompous,  and  wig- 
ged.  Westward  still,  and  we  approach  the 
huge  shops  and  warehouses  of  Oxford 
Street,  where  the  last  waves  of  fashionable 
life,  seeking  millinery,  beat  on  the  eastern 
barriers  that  shut  out  the  rest  of  London. 
Regent  Street  is  busy  on  this  quiet  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  Bell  asks  in  a  whisper  whether 
the  countryman  of  Bliicher,  now  sitting 
behind  us,  does  not  betray  in  his  eyes  what 
he  thinks  of  this  vast  show  of  wealth. 
Listening  for  a  moment,  we  hear  that 
Queen  Titania,  instead  of  talking  to.  him 
about  the  shops,  is  trying  to  tell  him  what 
Ivondon  was  in  the  last  century,  and  how 
Colonel  Jack  and  his  associates,  before  that 
enterprising  youth  started  to  walk  from 
London  to  Edinburg  to  avoid  the  law,  used 
to  waylay  travelers  in  the  fields  between 
Gray’s  Inn  and  St.  Pancras,  and  how,  hav¬ 
ing  robbed  a  coach  between  Hyde  Park 
Gate  and  Knightsbridge,  they  “  went  over 
the  fields  to  Chelsea.”  Tlus  display  of 
erudition  on  the  part  of  my  Lady  has 
evidently  been  prepared  beforehand;  for 
she  even  goes  the  length  of  quoting  dates 
and  furnishing  a  few  statistics — a  thing 
which  no  woman  does  inadvertentiy.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  get  into  Pall  Mall,  her  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  names  of  the  clubs  reveals 
the  superficial  nature  of  her  acquirements ; 
for  even  Bell  is  able  to  recognize  the  Re¬ 
form,  assisted,  doubtless,  by  the  polished 
pillars  of  the  Carlton.  The  women  are, 
of  course,  eager  to  know  which  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Club;  and  then  look 
with  quite  a  peculiar  interest  on  the  brick 
wall  of  Marlborough  House. 

“  Now,”  says  our  bonny  Bell,  as  we  get 


into  the  quiet  of  St.  James’s  Park,  where 
the  trees  of  the  long  avenue  and  the  shrub¬ 
bery  around  the  ponds  look  quite  pleasant 
and  fresh  even  under  the  misty  London 
sunlight,  “  now  you  must  let  me  have  the 
reins.  I  am  wearying  to  get  away  from 
the  houses,  and  be  really  on  the  road  to 
Scotland.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  feel  that  we 
have  actually  set  out  until  we  leave  Twick¬ 
enham,  and  are  fairly  on  the  old  coach- 
road  at  Hounslow.” 

I  looked  at  Bell.  She  did  not  blush; 
but  calmly  waited  to  take  the  reins.  I  had 
then  to  point  out  to  the  young  hypocrite 
that  her  wiles  were  of  no  avail.  She  was 
not  anxious  to  be  beyond  Twickenham ; 
she  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  down  thith¬ 
er.  Notwithstanding  that  she  knew  we 
had  chosen  a  capricious  and  roundabout 
road  to  reach  this  first  stage  on  our  jour¬ 
ney,  merely  to  show  Von  Rosen  something 
of  London  and  its  suburban  beauties,  she 
was  looking  with  impatience  to  the  long 
circuit  by  Clapham  Common,  Wimbledon, 
and  Richmond  Park.  Therefore  she  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
safety  of  so  valuable  a  freight 

“  I  am  not  impatient,”  said  Bell,  with 
her  color  a  trifle  heightened :  “I  do  not 
care  whether  we  ever  get  to  Twickenham. 

I  would  as  soon  go  to  Henley  to-night ; 
and  to-morrow  to  Oxford.  But  it  is  just 
like  a  man  to  make  a  great  fuss,  and  go  in 
prodigious  circles  to  reach  a  trifling  dis¬ 
tance.  You  go  circling  and  circling  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a  clock ;  but  the  small 
hand,  that  takes  it  easy,  and  makes  no  clat¬ 
ter  of  ticking,  finds  at  twelve  o’clock  that  it 
has  got  quite  as  far  as  its  big  companion.” 

“  This,  Bell,”  I  remarked,  “  is  imperti¬ 
nence.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  the  reins  ?” 

“  No.” 

Bell  turned  half  round,  and  leaned  her 
arm  on  .the  lowered  hood. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said  to  Queen  Titania 
— who  had  been  telling  the  Count  some¬ 
thing  about  Buckingham  Palace — “  we 
have  forgotten  one  thing.  What  are  we  to 
do  when  our  companions  are  sulky  during 
the  day  ?  In  the  evening,  we  can  read,  or 
sing,  or  walk  about  by  ourselves.  But  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  Tita  ?  When  we  are  impris¬ 
on^,  how  are  we  to  escape  ?” 

“  We  shall  put  you  in  the  imperial,  if  you 
are  not  a  goc^  girl,”  said  my  Lady  with  a 
gracious  sweetness ;  and  then  she  turned  to 
the  Count 
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It  would  have  been  cruel  to  laugh  at 
Bell.  For  a  minute  or  two  after  meeting 
with  this  rebuff,  she  turned  rather  away 
from  us,  and  stared  with  a  fine  assumption 
of  proud  indifference  down  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road.  But  presently  a  lurking 
smile  began  to  appear  about  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  ;  and  at  last  she  cried  out — 

“  Well,  there  is  no  use  quarreling  with 
a  married  man,  for  he  never  pets  you.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  trick  of  it,  I  supjKjse, 
and  looks  on  like  an  old  juggler  watching 
the  efforts  of  an  amateur.  See !  how  love¬ 
ly  the  river  is  up  there  by  Chelsea — the 
long  reach  of  rippling  gray,  the  green  of 
the  trees,  and  the  curious  silvery  light  that 
almost  hides  the  heights  beyond.  We  shall 
see  the  Thames  often,  shall  we  not  ?  and 
then  the  Severn,  and  then  the  Solway,  and 
then  the  great  Frith  of  the  Forth  ?  When 
I  think  of  it,  I  feel  like  a  bird — a  lark  flut¬ 
tering  up  in  happiness — and  seeing  farther 
and  farther  every  minute.  To  see  the 
Solway,  you  know,  you  have  to  be  up  al¬ 
most  in  the  blue ;  and  then  all  around  you 
there  rise  the  wide  plains  of  England,  with 
fields,  and  woods,  and  streams.  Fancy  be¬ 
ing  able  to  see  as  far  as  a  vulture,  and  to 
go  swooping  on  for  leagues  and  leagues — 
now  up  amid  white  peaks  of  snow — or 
down  through  some  great  valley — or  across 
the  sea  in  the  sunset  And  only  fancy  that 
some  evening  you  might  find  the  spectral 
ship  beginning  to  appear  in  pale  fire  in  the 
mist  of  the  horizon — coming  on  towards 
you  without  a  sound — do  you  know,  that 
is  the  most  terrible  legend  ever  thought 
of?” 

“  What  has  a  vulture  to  do  with  the  Hy¬ 
ing  Dutchman  ?”  said  my  Lady  Tita  sud¬ 
denly  ;  and  Bell  turned  with  a  start  to  find 
her  friend’s  head  close  to  her  own.  “  You 
are  becoming  incoherent.  Bell,  and  your 
eyes  are  as  wild  as  if  you  were  really  look¬ 
ing  at  the  phantom  ship.  Why  are  you 
not  driving  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  not  allowed,”  said  Bell. 

However,  when  we  got  into  the  Cla- 
pham  Road,  Bell  had  her  wish.  She  took 
her  place  with  the  air  of  a  practiced  whip ; 
and  did  not  even  betray  any  nervousness 
when  a  sudden  whistle  behind  us  warned 
her  that  she  was  in  the  way  of  a  tramway- 
car.  Moreover  she  managed  to  subdue  so 
successfully  her  impatience  to  get  to  Twick¬ 
enham,  that  she  was  able  to  take  us  in  the 
gentlest  manner  {)ossible  up  and  across 
Clapham  Common,  down  through  Wands- 
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worth,  and  up  again  towards  Wimbledon. 
When,  at  length,  we  got  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  that  overlooks  the  long  and  undulating 
stretches  of  furze,  the  admiration  of  our 
Prussian  friend,  which  had  Ijcen  called 
forth  by  the  various  parks  and  open  spaces 
in  and  around  London,  almost  rose  to  the 
pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

“  Is  it  the  sea  down  there  ?”  he  asked, 
looking  'towards  the  distant  tent-poles, 
which  certainly  resembled  a  small  forest  of 
masts  in  the  haze  of  the  sunshine.  •'  Is  it 
not  the  sea  ?  I  almost  expect  to  reach  the 
shore  always  in  England.  Yet  why  have 
you  so  beautiful  places  like  this  around 
London — so  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
sandy  country  around  our  Berlin — and  no 
one  to  come  to  it  ?  You  have  more  than 
three  millions  of  people — here  is  a  play¬ 
ground — why  do  they  not  come  ?  And 
Clapham  Common  too,  it  is  not  used  for 
people  to  walk  in,  as  we  should  use  it  in 
Germany,  and  have  a  pleasant  seat  in  a 
garden,  and  the  women  sewing  until  their 
husbands  and  friends  come  in  the  evening, 
and  music  to  make  it  pleasant,  afterwards. 
It  is  nothing — a  waste — a  landscape — very 
beautiful — but  not  used.  You  have  chil¬ 
dren  on  donkeys,  and  boys  playing  their 
games — that  is  very  good — but  it  is  not 
enough.  And  here,  this  beautiful  park,  all 
thrown  away — no  one  here  at  all.  Why 
does  not  your  burgomaster  see  the — the 
requirement — of  drawing  away  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  from  so  big  a  town  for  fresh 
air ;  and  make  here  some  amusements  ?” 

“  Consider  the  people  who  live  all 
around,”  said  my  Lady,  “  and  what  they 
would  have  to  suffer.” 

“  Suffer  ?”  said  the  young  Prussian,  with 
his  blue  eyes  staring.  “  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  you.  For  people  to  walk  through 
gardens,  and  smoke,  and  drink  a  glass  or 
two  of  beer,  or  sit  under  the  trees  and  sew 
or  read — surely  th«''  t  is  not  offensive  to  any 
person.  And  here  the  houses  are  miles 
away — you  can  not  see  them  down  beyond 
the  windmill  there.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  things  as 
manorial  rights,  and  freeholders,  and  copy- 
holders,  and  the  Statute  of  Merton  ?"  he  is 
asked. 

“  All  that  is  nothing — a  fiction,”  he  re¬ 
torted.  “  You  have  a  government  in  this 
country  representing  the  people ;  why  not 
take  all  these  commons  and  use  them  for 
the  people  ?  And  if  the  Government  has 
not  courage  to  do  that,  why  do  not  your 
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municipalities,  which  are  rich,  buy  up  the 
land,  and  provide  amusements,  and  draw 
the  people  into  the  open  air  ?” 

My  Lady  Tita  could  scarce  believe  her 
ears  in  hearing  a  Prussian  aristocrat  talk 
thus  coolly  of  confiscation,  and  exhibit  no 
more  reverence  for  the  traditional  rights  of 
proj)erty  than  if  he  were  a  Parisian  social¬ 
ist.  But  then  these  boys  of  twenty-four 
will  dance  over  the  world’s  edge  in  pursuit 
of  a  theory. 

Here,  too,  as  Bell  gently  urged  our  hor¬ 
ses  forward  towards  the  crest  of  the  slope 
leading  down  to  Baveley  Bridge,  Von 
Rosen  got  his  first  introduction  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  landscapie.  All  around  him  lay  the 
brown  stretches  of  sand  and  the  blue-green 
clumps  of  furze  of  the  common ;  on  either 
side  of  the  wide  and  well-made  road,  the 
tall  banks  were  laden  with  a  tangled  luxu¬ 
riance  of  brushwood  and  bramble  and 
wild-flowers ;  down  in  the  hollow  beneath 
us  there  were  red-tiled  farm-buildings  half 
hid  in  a  green  maze  of  elms  and  poplars ; 
then  the  scattered  and  irregular  fields  and 
meadows,  scored  with  hedges  and  dotted 
with  houses,  led  up  to  a  series  of  heights 
that  were  wooded  with  every  variety  of 
forest  trees ;  while  over  all  these  undula¬ 
tions  and  plains  there  lay  that  faint  pres¬ 
ence  of  mist  which  only  served  to  soften 
the  glow  of  the  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
show  us  the  strong  colors  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  through  a  veil  of  tender,  etherial 
grey. 

As  we  got  down  the  hill  and  rolled  along 
the  valley,  however,  he  was  not  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  our  first 
wayside  public  —  “The  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  S.  Lucas.”  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  squalor  about  the  rude  little  build¬ 
ing  and  its  ramshackle  outhouses ;  while  the 
open  window  showed  us  a  small  and  stufly 
parlor  filled  with  men  who,  having  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  and  drink,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  outside  on  this  warm  afternoon. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  something  pictu¬ 
resque  about  even  the  dirt  of  the  place ; 
while  the  ducks  and  hens  about,  a  brown 
goat,  and  two  or  three  splendid  dray-horses 
being  watered  at  the  wooden  trough,  gave 
the  place  the  look  of  a  farm-yard.  Bell  drove 
on  to  “  The  Robin  Hood,  by  E.  Clark,”  a 
much  cleaner-looking  inn,  where  Queen 
Titania  pointed  out  a  sort  of  garden  with 
bowers  round  it  as  our  best  imitation  of 
the  German  beer-garden ;  and  here,  having 
given  the  horses  a  little  water,  we  turned 


back  a  few  yards,  and  entered  Richmond 
Park  by  the  Robin  Hood  gate. 

Richmond  Park,  in  the  stillness  of  a  fine 
sunset,  was  w’orth  bringing  a  foreigner  to 
see.  The  ruddy  light  from  the  west  was 
striking  here  and  there  among  the  glades 
under  the  oaks ;  across  the  bars  of  radiance 
and  shadow  the  handsome  little  bucks  and 
long-necked  does  were  lightly  passing  and 
repassing ;  while  there  were  rabbits  in  thou¬ 
sands  trotting  in  and  about  the  brackens, 
with  an  occasional  covey  of  young  par¬ 
tridges  alternately  regarding  us  with  up- 
stretched  necks  and  then  running  off  a  few 
yards  further.  But  after  we  had  bowled 
along  the  smooth  and  level  road,  up  and 
through  the  avenues  of  stately  oaks,  past 
the  small  lakes  (one  of  them,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  wood,  gleamed  like  a 
line  of  gold)  and  up  to  the  summit  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  Queen  Titania  had  not  a  word 
to  say  further  in  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  the  place.  She  had  been  officiating  as 
conductor,  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  pro¬ 
prietress.  Now,  as  we  stopped  the  phaeton 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  she  was  silent. 

Far  away  behind  us  lay  the  cold  green 
of  the  eastern  sky,  and  under  it  the  smoke 
of  London  lay  r^  and  brown,  while  in  the 
extreme  distance  we  could  see  dim  traces 
of  houses,  and  down  in  the  south  a  faint 
rosy  mist.  Some  glittering  yellow  rays 
showed  us  where  the  Crystal  Palace,  high 
over  the  purple  shadows  of  Sydenham, 
caught  the  sunlight;  and  up  by  Netting 
Hill,  too,  there  were  one  or  two  less  dis¬ 
tinct  glimmerings  of  glass.  But  when  we 
turned  to  the  west,  no  such  range  of  vision 
was  permitted  us.  All  over  the  bed  of  the 
river  there  lay  across  the  western  sky  a 
confused  glare  of  pale  gold — not  a  distinct 
sunset,  with  sharp  lines  of  orange  and 
blood-red  fire,  but  a  bewildering  Ime  that 
blinded  the  eyes  and  was  rather  ominous 
for  the  morrow.  Along  the  horizon, 

“  where,  enthroned  in  adamantine  state, 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits,” 

there  was  no  trace  of  the  gray  towers  to  be 
made  out,  but  a  confused  and  level  mass 
of  silver  streaks  and  lines  of  blue.  Nearer 
at  hand,  the  spacious  and  wooded  land¬ 
scape  seemed  almost  dark  under  the  glare 
of  the  sky ;  and  the  broad  windings  of  the 
Thames  lay  white  and  clear  between  the 
soft  green  of  the  Twickenham  shores  and 
the  leafy  masses  of  “  umbrageous  Ham.” 

“  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  the  strange 
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light  away  up  there  in  the  north  and  out 
in  the  west  lay  over  some  unknown  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Bell,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  the 
glamour  of  the  sunset,  “  and  that  to-mor¬ 
row  we  were  to  begin  our  journey  into  a 
great  prairie,  and  leave  houses  and  people 
forever  behind  us  ?  You  can  see  no  more 
villages,  but  only  miles  and  miles  of  woods 
and  plains,  until  you  come  to  a  sort  of  sil¬ 
ver  mist,  and  that  might  be  the  sea.” 

“  And  Bell  stands  on  the  edge  of  this 
wild  and  golden  desert,  and  a  melancholy 
look  comes  into  her  eyes.  For  she  is  fond 
of  houses  and  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
here,  just  close  at  hand— down  there,  in 
Twickenham,  in  fact — there  is  a  comforta¬ 
ble  dining-room  and  some  pleasant  friends, 
and  one  attentive  person  in  particular,  who 
is  perhaps  a  little  sorry  to  bid  her  good- 
by.  Yet  she  does  not  falter.  To-morrow 
morning  she  will  hold  out  her  hand — a 
tender  and  wistful  smile  will  only  half  con¬ 
vey  her  sadness - ” 

Here  Bell  made  a  cut  at  Pollux,  both 
the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  jerk  that 
had  nearly  thrown  the  Lieutenant  into  the 
road  (for  he  was  standing  up  and  holding 
on  by  the  hood),  and  then,  without  another 
word,  she  rattM  us  down  into  Richmond. 
Getting  sharply  round  the  comer,  she  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  took  a  wheel  off  the  omnibus 
that  was  standing  in  front  of  the  King’s 
Head,  and  just  escaped  knocking  down  a 
youth  in  white  costume  and  boating  shoes, 
who  jumped  back  on  the  pavement  with 
an  admirable  dexterity.  Nor  would  she 
stop  to  give  us  a  look  at  the  Thames  from 
the  bridge — we  only  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  broad  bend  of  the  water,  the  various 
boats  and  their  white-clad  crews,  the  plea¬ 
sant  river-paths,  and  the  green  and  wood¬ 
ed  heights  all  around.  She  swept  us  on 
along  the  road  leading  into  Twickenham, 
[>ast  the  abodes  of  the  Orleanist  Princes, 
and  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village 
itself,  until,  with  a  proud  and  defiant  air, 
she  pulled  the  horses  up  in  fi-ont  of  Dr. 
Ashbiuton’s  house. 

There  vhls  a  young  man  at  the  window. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  him. 

Wben  the  servants  had  partly  got  our 
luggage  out,  the  young  man  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  came  forward,  in  rather  a 
frightened  way,  as  I  thought,  to  pay  his  re¬ 
flects  to  my  Lady  Tita  and  Bell.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  Uhlan,  who  was  careful¬ 
ly  examining  the  horses’  fetlocks  and  hoofr. 
Finally,  as  the  Doctor  had  no  stables,  Mas- 
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ter  Arthur  informed  us  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  about  putting  up  the  horses ; 
and  while  the  rest  of  us  went  into  the  house, 
he  volunteered  to  take  the  phaeton  round 
to  the  inn.  He  and  the  Count  went  off 
together. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  commotion  on 
the  first  landing,  a  confused  tumble  and 
rush  down  stairs,  and  presently  Bell  and 
Tita  were  catching  up  two  boys  and  hug¬ 
ging  them,  and  pulling  out  all  sorts  of  mys¬ 
terious  presents. 

“  Heh  !  how  fens  tee,  Jeck  ?  gaily  ?” 
cried  Auntie  Bell,  whose  broad  Cumber- 
landshire  vastly  delighted  the  youngsters. 
“  Why,  Twom,  thou’s  growin’  a  big  lad — 
thou  mud  as  weel  be  a  sodger  as  at  schuil. 
Can  tee  dance  a  whompipe  yet  ? — what, 
nowther  o’  ye  ?  Dost  think  I’s  gaun  to  gie 
a  siller  watch  to  twa  feckless  fallows  that 
canna  dance  a  whompipe  ?” 

But  here  Bell’s  mouth  was  stopped  by  a 
multitude  of  kisses,  and,  having  had  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  two  silver  watches  were  really 
in  her  pocket,  she  was  drawn  into  the  par¬ 
lor  by  the  two  boys,  and  made  to  stand 
and  deliver. 

CHAPTER  III. 

<‘PRIKZ  EUGEN,  DER  EDLB  RITTER.” 

“  What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 

He  can  drive  a  phaeton  and  two. 

Can  Tommy  Onslow  do  no  more  ?” 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the 
Lieutenant,  and  Arthur,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phaeton, 
which  had  now  been  transferred  from  its 
accustomed  home  in  Surrey  to  spend  a 
night  under  a  shed  in  Twickenham  ?  The 
crooked  by-ways  and  narrow  streets  of  that 
curious  little  village  were  getting  rapidly 
darker  under  the  falling  dusk,  and  here 
and  there  orange  lamps  were  beginning 
to  shine  in  the  blue-gray  of  the  twilight, 
when  I  set  out  to  discover  the  stable  to 
which  our  horses  had  been  confided.  I  had 
got  but  half-way  to  the  public-house,  when 
I  met  Arthur.  The  ordinarily  mild  and 
gentle  face  of  this  young  man  —  which 
would  be  quite  feminine  in  character,  but 
for  a  soft,  pale-ydlow  mustache — looked 
rather  gloomy. 

“  Where  is  the  Count  ?”  I  asked  of 
him. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  German  fellow  ?” 
he  said. 

The  poor  young  manl  it  was  easy  to 
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detect  the  cause  of  that  half-angry  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  he  spoke  of  our  lieuten¬ 
ant  It  was  jealousy,  with  its  green  eyes 
and  dark  imaginmgs ;  and  the  evening,  I 
could  see,  promised  us  a  pretty  sp>ectacle 
of  the  farce  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon.  At 
present  I  merely  requested  Master  Arthur 
to  answer  my  question. 

“  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  fine  expression 
of  irony — the  unhappy  wretch!  as  if  it 
were  not  quite  obvious  that  he  was  more 
inclined  to  cry — “  if  you  want  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  i>olice-office,  you’d  better  go 

down  to  the  stables  of  the - .  He 

has  raised  a  pretty  quarrel  there,  I  can  tell 
you — kicked  the  ostler  half  across  the  yard 
— knocked  heaps  of  things  to  smithereens 
— and  is  ordering  every  body  about,  and 
fuming  and  swearing  in  a  dozen  different 
inarticulate  languages.  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  companion.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
adventures  by  the  way ;  but  what  will 
you  do  with  all  the  clocks  you  gather  ?” 

“  Go  home,  you  stupid  boy,  and  thank 
God  you  have  not  the  gift  of  sarcasm. 
Bell  is  waiting  for  you.  You  will  talk  very 
sensibly  to  her,  I  dare  say  ;  but  don’t 
make  any  jokes — not  for  some  years  to 
come." 

Arthur  went  his  way  into  the  twilight,  as 
wretched  a  young  man  as  there  was  that 
evening  in  Twickenham. 

Now  in  front  of  the  public-house,  and 
adjoining  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  a 
small  and  excited  crowd  had  collected  of 
all  the  idlers  and  loungers  who  liang  about 
the  doors  of  a  tavern.  In  the  middle  of 
them — as  you  could  see  when  the  yellow 
light  from  the  window  streamed  through  a 
chink  in  the  cluster  of  human  figures — 
there  was  a  small,  square-set,  bandy-leg¬ 
ged  man,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  a  cropped 
head,  and  a  peaked  cap,  with  the  peak 
turned  sideways.  He  was  addressing  his 
companions  alternately,  in  an  odd  mixture 
of  Buckinghamshire  pat(m  and  Middlesex 
pronunciation,  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

“  I  baint  afeared  of ’m  or  any  other 

darned  foreigner,  the - .  An’  I’ve 

looked  alter  awsses  afore  he  wur  bom,  and 
I’d  like  to  seethe  mahn  as ’ll  tell  me  what 
I  don’t  know  about  ’em.  I’ve  kept  my 
plaace  for  fifteen  yur,and  I’ll  bet  the  coot  on 
my  bahck  as  my  missus  ’ll  say  there  niver 
wur  a  better  in  the  plaace ;  an’  as  fur  thaht 

- furrener  in  there,  the  law  ’ll  teach 

him  summut,  or  I’m  werry  much  mistak¬ 
en.  Eh,  Arry  ?  Baint  I  right  ?’’ 


This  impassioned  appeal  from  the  ex¬ 
cited  small  man  was  followed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  assent. 

I  made  my  way  down  the  yard,  between 
the  shafts  of  dog-carts  and  the  poles  of 
disabled  omnibuses  that  loomed  from  out 
the  darkness  of  a  long  and  low  shed. 
Down  at  the  foot  of  this  narrow  and  dusky 
channel,  a  stable  door  was  open,  and  the 
faint  yellow  light  occasionally  caught  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  was  busy  grooming  a 
horse  outside.  As  I  picked  ray  way  over 
the  rough  stones,  I  could  hear  that  he  was 
occasionally  interrupting  the  hissing  noise 
peculiar  to  the  work  with  a  snatch  of  a 
song,  carelessly  sung  in  a  deep  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  voice.  What  was  it  he 
sang  ? 

*‘/yinz  Eugen,  der  edU  Ritter - 

hisssssss - wollt'  dem  Kaiser  wiedrum 

kriegen - wo  !  ray  beauty — so  ho ! - 

Stadt  und  Fesiung  Belgarad  ! - hold 

up,  my  lad !  wo  ho  !’’ 

“  Hillo,  Oswald,  what  are  you  about  ?’’ 

“  Oh !  only  looking  after  the  horses,” 
said  our  young  Uhlan,  slowly  raising  him¬ 
self  up. 

He  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  undress 
— his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  collar  having 
been  thrown  on  the  straw  inside  the 
stable — and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  brush. 

“  The  fellows  at  this  inn  they  are 
very  ignorant  of  horses  or  very  care¬ 
less.” 

I  hear  you  have  been  kicking  ’em  all 
about  the  place.” 

“  Why  not  ?  You  go  in  to  have  a  glass 
of  beer  and  see  the  people.  You  come 
back  to  the  stables.  The  man  says  he  has 
fed  the  horses — it  is  a  lie.  He  says  he  has 
groomed  them — it  is  a  lie.  yott  im  Him- 
mel /  can  I  not  see  ?  Then  I  drive  him 
away — Intake  out  com  for  myself,  also 
some  beans — he  comes  back — he  is  inso¬ 
lent — I  fling  him  into  the  yard — he  falls 
over  the  paU — he  lies  and  groans— that  is 
very  good  for  him,  it  will  teach  him  to 
mind  his  business,  not  to  tell  lies,  and  to 
steal  the  price  of  the  com. 

I  pointed  out  to  this  cool  young  p)erson 
that  if  he  went  kicking  insolent  ostlers  all 
over  the  country,  he  would  get  us  into 
trouble. 

“  Is  it  not  a  shame  they  do  not  know 
their  work  ?  and  that  they  will  ruin 
good  horses  to  steal  a  sixpence  from 
you  ?’’ 

“  Besides,”  I  said,  “  it  is  not  prudent  to 
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quarrel  with  an  ostler,  for  you  must  leave 
your  horses  under  his  care ;  and  if  he  should 
be  ill-natured,  he  may  do  them  a  mischief 
during  the  night." 

The  Count  laughed  as  he  untied  the 
halter  and  led  Pollux  into  a  loose  box. 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  never  allow 
any  man  to  lock  up  my  horses  if  I  am 
among  strangers.  I  do  that  myself.  I 
will  lock  up  this  place  and  take  the  key, 
and  to-morrow  at  six  I  will  come  round 
and  see  them  fed.  No  !  you  must  not 
object.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  of  mine  to 
look  after  horses,  and  I  shall  become 
friends  with  these  two  in  a  very  few 
days.  You  must  let  me  manage  them  al¬ 
ways.” 

“And  groom  them  twice  a  day  ?” 

Nee,  ybit  bewahre  !  When  there  is  a 
man  who  can  do  it,  I  will  not ;  but  when 
there  is  no  one,  it  is  a  \tty  go^  thing  to 
help  yourself." 

Lieutenant  Oswald  von  Rosen  had 
clearly  learned  how  to  conjugate  the  verb 
requiriren  during  his  sojourn  in  Bohemia 
and  in  France.  He  made  another  raid  on 
the  com  and  split  beans,  got  up  into  the 
loft  and  crammed  down  plenty  of  hay,  and 
then  bringing  a  heap  of  clean  straw  into 
the  place,  tossed  it  plentifully  about  the 
loose  box  devoted  to  Pollux,  and  about 
Castor’s  stall.  Then  he  put  on  his  upper 
vestments,  brought  away  the  candle,  lock¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  humming  all  the  time  something  about 
“  die  dreimal  hunderttausend  Mann." 

When  we  had  got  to  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  he  stalked  up  to  the  small  crowd  of 
idlers,  and  said, 

“Which  of  you  is  the  man  who  did 
tumble  over  the  pail  ?  It  is  you,  you  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  ?  Well,  you  deserve  much 
more  than  you  got;  but  here  is  a  half- 
crown  for  you  to  buy  sticking-plaster 
with.” 

The  small  ostler  held  back,  but  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  perceived  that  the  half- 
crown  meant  b^r,  urged  him  to  go  for¬ 
ward  and  take  it ;  which  he  did,  saying — 

“  Well,  I  doan’t  bear  no  malice.” 

“And  next  time  you  have  gentlemen’s 
horses  put  into  your  stables,  don’t  try  to 
steal  the  price  of  their  com,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  and  with  that  he  turned  and 
walked  away. 

“  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  came  with 
me  ?”  asked  my  young  friend,  as  we  went 
back  to  the  house ;  “he  is  a  nice  young 


man,  but  he  does  not  know  the  difference 
l)etween  hay  and  straw,  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  remain.  And  he  would  not  drink 
the  beer  of  this  public-house ;  but  that  is 
the  way  of  all  you  Englishmen — you  are 
so  particular  about  things,  and  always 
thinking  of  your  health,  and  always  think¬ 
ing  of  living,  instead  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing  nothing  about  it.  Ah,  you  do  not 
know  how  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  live  until 
you  have  been  in  a  campaign,  my  dear 
friend ;  and  then  you  know  how  fine  it  is 
that  you  can  eat  with  great  hunger,  and 
how  fine  it  is  w’hen  you  get  a  tumbler  of 
wine,  and  how  fine  it  is  to  sleep.  You  are 
very  glad,  then,  to  be  able  to  walk  firm  on 
your  legs,  and  find  yourself  alive  and 
strong.  But  always,  I  think,  your  coun¬ 
trymen  do  not  enjoy  being  alive  so  much 
as  mine  ;  they  are  always  impatient  for 
something,  trying  to  do  something,  hoping 
for  something,  instead  of  being  satisfied  of 
finding  every  day  a  good  new  day,  and 
plenty  of  satisfaction  in  it,  with  talking  to 
people,  and  seeing  things,  and  a  cigar  now 
and  again.  Just  now,  when  I  wake,  I 
laugh  at  myself,  and  say,  ‘  How  very  good 
it  is  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  shut  yourself 
out  from  noise,  and  get  up  when  you 
please!’  Then  you  have  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  and  all  the  day  begins  afresh,  and  you 
have  no  fear  of  being  crippled  and  sent  off 
to  the  hospital.  Oh!  it  is  very  good  to 
have  this  freedom — this  carelessness — this 
seeing  of  new  things  and  new  people 
every  day.  And  that  is  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  become,  your  Miss  Bell ;  I  do 
remember  her  only  a  shy  little  girl,  who 
s]X)ke  German  with  your  strange  English 
way  of  pronouncing  the  vowels,  and  was 
very  much  bashful  over  it.  Oh,  yes,  she 
is  very  good-looking,  indeed ;  her  hair 
looks  as  if  there  were  streaks  of  sunshine 
in  the  brown,  and  her  eyes  are  verj- 
thoughtful,  and  she  has  a  beautiful  outline 
of  the  chin  that  makes  her  neck  and  throat 
very  pretty.  And,  you  know,  I  rather  like 
the  nose  not  hooked,  like  most  of  your 
English  young  ladies ;  when  it  is  a  little 
the  other  way,  and  fine,  and  delicate,  it 
makes  the  face  piquant  and  tender,  not 
haughty  and  cold,  nicht  ivahr  t  But  yet 
she  is  very  English -looking ;  I  would  take 
her  as  a — as  a — a — type,  do  you  call  it  ? — 
of  the  pretty  young  Englishwoman,  well- 
formed,  open-eyed,  with  good  healthy  co¬ 
lor  in  her  face,  and  very  frank  and  gentle, 
and  independent,  all  at  the  same  time. 
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Oh,  she  is  a  very  good  girl — a  very  good 
girl,  I  can  see  that.” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  I  think  she  will  marry 
that  young  fellow  whom  you  saw  to¬ 
night.” 

“  And  that  will  be  very  good  for  him,” 
he  replied,  easily ;  “  for  she  will  look  after 
him  and  give  him  some  common  sense. 
He  is  not  practical ;  he  has  not  seen 
much ;  he  is  moody,  and  nervous,  and 
thinks  greatly  about  trifles.  But  I  think 
he  will  be  very  amiable  to  her,  and  that  is 
much.  You  know,  all  the  best  women 
marry  stupid  men.” 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  bur 
going  into  that  dangerous  subject ;  for  at 
this  moment  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Ashbur¬ 
ton’s  house.  Von  Rosen  rushed  upstairs 
to  his  room,  to  remove  the  traces  of  his 
recent  employment;  and  then,  as  we  both 
entered  the  drawing-room,  we  found  Bell 
standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier, 
which  was  pouring  its  rays  down  on  her 
wealth  of  golden-brown  hair.  Indeed,  she 
then  deserved  all  that  Von  Rosen  had  said 
about  her  being  a  type  of  our  handsomest 
young  Englishwomen — rather  tall,  well- 
formed,  showing  a  clear  complexion,  and 
healthy  rosiness  in  her  cheeks,  while  there 
was  something  at  cnce  deflant  and  gentle 
in  her  look.  Comely  enough  she  was  to 
attract  the  notice  of  any  stranger ;  but  it 
was  only  those  who  had  spent  years  with 
her,  and  had  observed  all  her  winning 
ways,  her  unselfishness,  and  the  rare  honor 
and  honesty  that  lay  behind  all  her  pretty 
affectations  of  petulance,  and  the  wild  non¬ 
sense  of  her  tongue,  who  could  really  tell 
what  sort  of  young  person  our  Bonny 
Bell  was.  *  She  was  sufficiently  handsome 
to  draw  eyes  toward  her: 

“  But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lovely  spirit. 
Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that 
sight. 

There  dwell  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honor,  and  mild  Modesty.” 

And  it  must  be  said  that  during  this 
evening  Bell’s  conduct  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Arthur  Ashburton  was  rather  cold 
and  distant  towards  her,  and  was  obviously 
in  a  rather  bad  temper.  He  even  hovered 
on  the  verge  of  rudeness  towards  both 
herself  and  the  Lieutenant.  Now,  nothing 
delighted  Bell  more  than  to  vary  the  even 
and  pleasant  tenor  of  her  life  with  a  series 


of  pretty  quarrels  which  had  very  little  ele¬ 
ment  of  seriousness  in  them ;  but  on  this 
evening,  when  she  was  provoked  into 
quarreling  in  earnest,  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  good  sense,  and  gentleness,  and 
forbearance  she  showed.  At  dinner  she 
sat  between  the  young  barrister  and  his 
father,  a  quiet,  little,  gray-haired  man  in 
spectacles,  with  small  black  eyes  that 
twinkled  strangely  when  he  made  his 
nervous  little  jokes,  and  looked  over  to  his 
wife — the  very  matter-of-fact  and  roseate 
woman  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  The  old  Doctor  was  a  much  more 
pleasant  companion  than  his  son;  but 
Bell,  with  wonderful  moderation,  did  her 
best  to  re-establish  good  relations  between 
the  moody  young  barrister  and  herself. 
Of  course,  no  woman  will  prolong  such 
overtures  indefinitely;  and  at  last  the 
young  gentleman  managed  to  establish  a 
more  serious  breach  than  he  had  dreamed 
of.  For  the  common  talk  had  drifted  back 
to  the  then  recent  war,  and  our  lieutenant 
was  telling  us  a  story  about  three  Uhlanen, 
who  had,  out  of  mere  bravado,  ridden 
down  the  main  street  of  a  French  village, 
and'  out  at  the  other  end,  without  having 
been  touched  by  the  shots  fired  at  them, 
when  young  Ashburton  added,  with  a 
laugh, 

“  I  suppose  they  were  so  padded  with 
the  watches  and  jewelry  they  had  gathered 
on  their  way,  that  the  bullets  glanced  off.” 

Count  von  Rosen  looked  across  the 
table  at  the  young  man,  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  in  his  light-blue  eyes;  and  then, 
with  admirable  self-control,  he  turned  to 
my  Lady  Tita,  and  calmly  continued  the 
story. 

But  as  for  Bell,  a  blush  of  shame  and 
exceeding  mortification  overspread  her 
features.  No  madness  of  jealousy  could 
excuse  this  open  insult  to  a  stranger  and  a 
guest.  From  that  moment.  Bell  addressed 
herself  cxlusively  to  the  old  Doctor,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  his  son  than  if  he 
had  been  in  the  moon.  She  was  deeply 
hurt,  but  she  managed  to  conceal  her  dis¬ 
appointment;  and  indeed,  when  the  boys 
came  in  after  dinner,  she  had  so  far  picked 
up  her  spirits  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them 
in  that  wild  way  which  they  regarded  with 
mingled  awe  and  delight.  For  they  could 
not  understand  how  Auntie  Bell  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  use  strange  words,  and  even  talk 
Cumberlandshire  to  the  Doctor’s  own 
face. 
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Of  course  she  plied  the  boys  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  until  Tita, 
coming  suddenly  back  from  the  campaign 
in  France  to  the  table  before  her,  peremp¬ 
torily  ordered  her  to  cease.  And  then 
Bell  gathered  round  her  the  decanters. 

“  I  say.  Jack,”  she  observed,  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  though  looking  covertly  at  Queen 
Tita  all  the  time,  “  what’s  good  for  a  frUow 
that’s  got  a  cold  ?” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Master  Jack, 
properly. 

“What’s  good  for  a  cold,  you  stupid 
small  boy?” 

“But  you  haven’t  got  a  cold.  Auntie 
Bell" 

“  Oh,  haven’t  I !  You  don’t  know  there 
are  all  sorts  of  colds.  There’s  the  little 
fairy  that  sits  and  tickles  you  with  a  feather, 
just  now  and  again,  you  know ;  and 
there’s  the  sweep  that  drives  a  tremendous 
whalebone  brush  up  and  down,  and  makes 
you  blue  in  the  iauce  with  fighting  him. 
Mind,  when  the  sweep  does  get  hold  of 
you,  it’s  a  terrible  bother  to  shunt  him  out” 

“  Bell,”  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sharpness 
that  nuide  the  boys  look  finghtened,  “  you 
must  not  teach  the  children  such  phrases.” 

“  I  think  it’s  very  hard  that  a  grown-up 
person  can’t  speak  three  words  without 
being  scolded,”  remarked  Bell,  confiden¬ 
tially,  to  Master  Tom;  and  that  young 
ruffian,  looking  covertly  at  his  mother, 
grinned  as  widely  as  a  mouthful  of  apple 
would  let  him. 

So  the  boys  had  their  half-glass  of  wine, 
and  Bell  swept  them  away  with  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  when  the  women  left. 

“A  very  bright  young  lady — hm ! — a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  young  lady  indeed,” 
said  the  Doctor,  stretching  out  his  short 
legs  with  an  air  of  freedom,  and  beginning 
to  examine  the  decanters.  “  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  the  young  fellows  rave  about  her;  eh, 
Arthur,  eh  ?” 

Master  Arthur  rose  and  left  the  room. 

“  Touched,  eh  ?”8aid  the  father,  with  his 
eyes  twinkling  vehemently,  and  his  small 
gray  features  twisted  into  a  smile.  “  Hit 
hard,  eh  ?  Gad,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it ;  if 
I  were  a  young  fellow  myself — eh,  eh? 
Claret?  Yes.  But  the  young  fellows  now 
don’t  sing  about  their  laughing  Lalage,  or 
drink  to  Glycera,  or  make  jokes  with  Ly¬ 
dia  ;  it  is  all  dreaming,  and  reading,  and 
sighing,  eh,  eh  ?  That  boy  of  mine  has 
gone  mad — heeds  nothing — ^is  ill-tem¬ 
pered - ” 


“  Decidedly,  Doctor.” 

“  Eh  ?  Ill-tempered  ?  Why,  his  mo¬ 
ther  daren’t  talk  to  him,  and  we’re  glad  to 
have  him  go  up  to  his  chambers  again. 
Our  young  fnend  here  is  of  another  sort ; 
there  is  no  care  about  a  woman  tempering 
the  healthy  brown  of  the  sun  and  the  wea¬ 
ther,  eh  ? — is  there,  eh  ?” 

“  Why,  my  dear  Doctor,”  cried  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  with  a  prodigious  laugh,  “don’t 
you  think  Lydia’s  lover — Lydia,  die,  you 
know — he  was  very  glad  to  be  away  from 
rough  sports  ?  He  had  other  enjoyments. 
I  am  brown,  not  because  of  my  wish,  but 
that  I  have  been  made  to  work,  that  is 
all.” 

The  Doctor  was  overjoyed,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  trifle  surprised,  to  find  that  this  tall 
Uhlan,  who  had  just  been  grooming  two 
horses,  understood  his  reference  to  Hor¬ 
ace  ;  and  he  immediately  cried  out, 

“No,  no;  you  must  not  lose  your 
health,  and  your  color,  and  your  temper. 
Would  you  have  your  friends  say  of  you, 
who  have  just  been  through  a  camp>aign  in 
France, 

“  ‘  Cur  neejue  militaris 
Inter  arauales  militat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis  ] 
Temperat  ora  frenis  ?  ’ 

Eh,  eh?” 

Temperat  ora  frenis — it  is  a  good  mot¬ 
to  for  our  driving  excursion,”  said  the 
Count ;  “  but  was  it  your  Miss  Bell  who 
called  your  two  fine  horses  by  such  stupid 
names  as  Castor  and  Pollux  ?” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  the  Doctor,  eager¬ 
ly,  “  Castor  was  said  to  have  great 
skill  in  the  management  of  horses — eh, 
eh  . 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  Count.  “And 
both  together  tltey  foretell  good  weather, 
which  is  a  fine  thing  in  driving.” 

“And  they  were  the  gods  of  bounda¬ 
ries,”  cried  the  Doctor. 

“And  they  got  people  out  of  trouble 
when  every  thing  seemed  all  over,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Count,  “  which  may  also  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  phaeton.” 

“And — and — and” — here  the  Doctor’s 
small  face  fairly  gleamed  with  a  joke,  and 
he  broke  into  a  thin,  high  chuckle — “  they 
ran  away  with  two  ladies,  eh,  eh,  eh  ? — 
Did  they  not,  did  they  not  ?” 

Presently  we  went  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  there  the  women  were  found  in 
a  wild  maze  of  maps,  eagerly  discussing 
the  various  routes  to  the  North,  and  the 
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comparative  attractions  of  different  towns. 
The  contents  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  shop 
seemed  to  have  been  scattered  about  the 
room,  and  Bell  had  armed  herself  with  an 
opisometer,  which  gave  her  quite  an  air  of 
importance. 

'Fhe  Lieutenant  was  out  of  this  matter, 
so  he  flung  himself  down  into  an  easy 
chair,  and  presently  had  both  of  the  boys 
on  his  knees,  telling  them  stories  and  pro¬ 
pounding  arithmetical  conundrums  alter¬ 
nately.  When  Queen  Titania  came  to  re¬ 
lease  him,  the  young  rebels  refused  to  go  ; 
and  one  of  them  declared  that  the  Count 
had  promised  to  sing  the  “  Wacht  am 
Rhein.” 

“  Oh,  please  don’t,”  said  Bell,  suddenly 
turning  round,  with  a  map  of  Cumberland 
half  hiding  her.  “  You  don’t  know  that 
all  the  organs  here  have  it.  But  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  sing  us  a  German 
song,  I  will  play  the  accompaniment  for 
you,  if  I  know  it,  and  I  know  a  great 
many.” 

Of  course,  the  women  did  not  imagine 
that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  soldier’s  life,  and  who  betrayed  a  faculty 
for  grooming  horses,  was  likely  to  know 
much  more  of  music  than  a  handy  cho¬ 
rus,  but  the  Count,  lightly  saying  he  would 
not  trouble  her,  went  over  to  the  piano, 
and  sat  down  unnoticed  amid  the  general 
hum  of  conversation. 

But  the  next  moment  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  silence.  For  with  a  crash  like  thun¬ 
der — “  Hei !  das  klang  wie  Ungewitter!” 
— the  young  Lieutenant  struck  the  first 
chords  of  “  Prinz  Eugen,”  and  with  a  sort 
of  upward  toss  of  the  head,  as  if  he  were 
making  room  for  himself,  he  began  to  sing 
Freiligrath’s  picturesque  soldier-song  to  the 
wild  and  warlike  and  yet  stately  music 
which  Dr.  I-«we  has  written  for  it.  What 
a  rare  voice  he  had,  too  ! — deep,  strong, 
and  resonant — that  seemed  to  throw  itself 
into  the  daring  spirit  of  the  music  with  an 
absolute  disregard  of  delicate  graces  or 
sentimental  effect ;  a  powerful,  masculine, 
soldier-like  voice,  that  had  little  flute-like 
softness,  but  the  strength  and  thrill  that 
told  of  a  deep  chest,  and  that  interpene¬ 
trated  or  rose  above  the  loudest  chords 
that  his  ten  fingers  struck.  Queen  Tita’s 
face  was  overspread  with  surprise;  Bell 
unconsciously  laid  down  the  map,  and 
stood  as  one  amazed.  The  ballad,  you 
know,  tells  how,  one  calm  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  just  after  the  great 


storming  of  Belgrade,  a  young  trumpeter  in 
the  camp  determines  to  leave  aside  cards 
for  a  while,  and  make  a  right  good  song 
for  the  army  to  sing ;  how  he  sets  to  work 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  in  ringing 
verse,  and  at  last,  when  he  has  got  the 
rhymes  correct,  he  makes  the  notes  too, 
and  his  song  is  complete.  “  Ho,  ye  white 
troops  and  ye  red  troops,  come  round  and 
listen !”  he  cries ;  and  then  he  sings  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  great  deeds  of  Prince  Eugene ; 
and  lo !  as  he  repeats  the  air  for  the  third 
time,  there  breaks  forth,  with  a  hoarse  roar 
as  of  thunder,  the  chorus  “  Prinz  Eugen, 
der  edle  Ritter !”  until  the  sound  of  it  is 
carried  even  into  the  Turkish  camp.  And 
then  the  young  trumpeter,  not  dissatisfied 
with  his  p>erformance,  proudly  twirls  his 
mustache ;  and  finally  sneaks  away  to  tell 
of  his  triumph  to  the  pretty  Marketende- 
rin.  When  our  young  Uhlan  rose  from 
the  piano,  he  laughed  in  an  apologetic 
fashion;  but  there  was  still  in  his  face 
some  of  that  glow  and  fire  which  had 
made  him  forget  himself  during  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  ballad,  and  which  had  lent  to 
his  voice  that  penetrating  resonance  that 
still  seemed  to  linger  about  the  room.  Bell 
said  “  Thank  you  ”  in  rather  a  timid  fash¬ 
ion  ;  but  Queen  Tita  did  not  speak  at  all, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us. 

We  had  more  music  that  evening,  and 
Bell  produced  her  guitar,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  solace  us  much  on  our  journey. 
It  was  found  that  the  Lieutenant  could 
play  that  too ;  and  he  executed  at  least  a 
very  pretty  accom|)animent  when  Bell 
sang  “  Der  Tyroler  und  sein  Kind.”  But 
you  should  have  seen  the  face  of  Master 
Arthur,  when  Bell  volunteered  to  sing  a 
German  song.  I  believe  she  did  it  to 
show  that  she  was  not  altogether  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  silence 
which  he  preserved,  as  he  sat  in  a  comer 
and  stared  at  every  body. 

So  ended  our  first  day  :  and  to-morrow 
— why,  to-morrow  we  pass  away  from  big 
cities  and  their  suburb,  from  multitudes 
of  'friends,  late  hour^  and  the  whirl  of 
amusements  and  follies,  into  the  still  se¬ 
clusion  of  English  country  life,  with  its 
simple  habits,  and  fresh  pictures,  and  the 
quaint  humors  of  its  inns. 

by  Queen  Titania,  written  at  7\vkkenham. 
— “The  foregoing  pages  give  a  more  or  less  ac- 
ctuate  account  of  our  setting-out,  but  they  are  all 
wran^  about  Bell.  Men  are  far  worse  than  wo¬ 
men  in  imagining  love  affairs,  and  supposing  that 
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girls  think  about  nothing  else.  Bell  wishes  t«  be 
let  alone.  If  gentlemen  care  to  make  themselves 
uncomfortable  about  her,  she  can  not  help  it ;  but 
it  is  rather  unfair  to  drag  her  into  any  such  com¬ 
plications.  I  am  positive  that,  though  she  has 
doubtless  a  little  pity  for  that  young  man  who 
.vexes  himself  and  his  friends  because  he  is  not 
good  enough  for  her,  she  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  him,  and  Count  von  Rosen — and  some  one 
else  besides — all  start  off  on  a  cruise  to  Australia. 


[March, 

She  is  quite  content  to  be  as  she  is.  Marriage 
will  come  in  good  time ;  and  when  it  comes,  she 
will  get  plenty  of  it,  sure  enough.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  hope  she  will  not  be  suspected  of  encour¬ 
aging  those  idle  flirtations  and  (>retences  of  wor¬ 
ship  with  which  gentlemen  think  they  ought  to 
approach  every  girl  whose  good  fortune  it  is  not 
to  be  married.  T.”] 

(To  b*  continued.) 


Blackwood’t  Magaxine. 

THE  DESOLATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

They  have  crushed  my  pride !  They  have  trampled  mo  down  in  the  dust ! 

Whither,  O  God,  shall  I  flee  ? 

To  whom  shall  I  turn  ? — in  whom  shall  I  put  my  trust  ? 

In  whom,  O  Jehovah,  but  Thee  ? 


For  Famine  and  Pestilence  enter  through  all  my  gates, 
And  dark  Death  stalks  in  the  street. 

And  Murder  at  every  comer  skulks  and  waits. 

And  Justice  has  bloody  feet ! 


Thou  hast  trodden  me  down,  and  all  1  have  loved  is  fled  ; 

I  have  moaned  till  my  soul  is  sore, 

I  have  wept  till  my  eyes  are  coals,  and  ray  heart  is  dead ; 
Tis  useless  to  crush  me  more. 


They  have  plucked  the  babe  from  my  breast ;  the  child  in  his  play. 
While  he  laughed,  they  have  stricken  down ; 

The  grace  of  woman,  and  manhood’s  strength,  and  stay — 

And  age  with  its  hoary  crown. 


I  have  sinned — I  deserve  my  Fate — yet  hear  me,  O  Lord ! 

Oh  forgive  them  not  who  have  set 
Their  feet  on  our  necks,  and  Thy  name  and  Thy  law  abhorred — 
Whose  hands  with  our  blood  are  wet. 


Do  unto  them,  O  God,  as  they  unto  me  and  mine  ! 

Crush  them,  and  beat  them  down. 

Like  a  tempest  that  swoops  o’er  the  com,  and  flays  the  vine 
With  its  darkening  thunder-frown. 


Mercy  I  do  not  demand  for  myself — and  for  them 
No  mercy — but  justice,  O  Lord  ! 

Let  Thy  swift  sharp  vengeance  destroy  them  root  and  stem 
With  the  lightning  of  its  sword. 


I  have  sinned!  I  have  sinned  !  Jehovah,  Thou  hidest  Thy  face ; 

But,  prostrate  here  in  the  dust, 

I  adore  Thee,  the  Holy  One.  Lift  me  in  my  disgrace. 

Oh  help  me !  in  Thee  I  trust. 
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The  floods  have  all  gone  over  me;  nothing  now 
Can  torture  me  more  or  worse ; 

Thy  thunder  hath  crushed  me  flat,  and  Thine  awful  brow 
Hath  frowned,  and  I  feel  Thy  curse. 

Not  humbled  by  them,  but  quivering  under  the  weight 
Of  Thy  tremendous  hand ; 

But  Thou  who  hast  punished  wilt  pardon !  Thy  pity  is  great  1 
Oh  raise  up  this  desolate  land  ! 

I  can  wait,  I  can  suffer,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  law  is  just. 

Though  terrible  is  Thy  wrath  ; 

But  this  people  is  Thine,  O  Lord ;  in  Thy  promise  they  trust, 

To  guide  them  and  show  them  the  path. 

Thou  shalt  lift  them  at  last  when  the  debt  of  their  sins  is  paid, 

All  paid  to  the  uttermost  groat ; 

And  the  balance  shall  turn  in  which  their  sins  have  been  weighed. 

And  the  collar  be  loosed  from  their  throat. 

Years  shall  go  by.  They  shall  creep,  they  shall  cringe,  they  shall  crawl. 
Abject  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 

Loved  by  none,  feared  by  few,  but  scorned  and  derided  by  all — 

And  then,  O  Jehovah,  and  then 

'I'hy  voice  shall  be  heard, — “  Ye  have  drunk  of  the  bitter  cup. 

Ye  have  drained  it  and  drunk  it  down ; 

Come  back,  O  my  people,  come  back ;  I  will  lift  you  up. 

And  place  on  your  heads  the  crown. 

“  And  joy  shall  again  be  yours,  and  triumph  shall  peal 
And  ring  through  your  laughing  ways ; 

.\nd  your  strength  shall  be  mine^  and  your  battle  be  mine,  and  your  steel. 
And  your  glory  be  mine,  and  your  praise.” 

W.  W.  S. 
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STRANGE  NEWS  ABOUT  THE  SOLAR  PROMINENCES. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


Our  knowledge  respecting  the  sun  has 
increased  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  the  astronomer  to  place  in 
their  due  position  all  the  facts  which  have 
become  known.  Some  of  these  facts  are 
indeed  altogether  strange  and  unexpected ; 
‘they  seem  almost  inexplicable  at  a  first 
view,  and  the  more  carefully  they  are 
studied  the  more  striking  do  they  appear. 
Quite  recently  we  have  received  from  two 
different  sources  the  narrative  of  observa¬ 
tions  which  bear  in  a  most  important  man¬ 
ner  on  the  interpretation  of  solar  phe¬ 
nomena.  From  Fr.  Secchi,  of  Rome,  we 
receive  the  records  of  a  long  and  careful 
series  of  researches,  confirming  the  start¬ 


ling  announcements  made  by  Zollner  and 
Respighi,  and  adding  other  information  of 
extreme  interest  From  Professor  Young, 
of  America,  we  have  the  account  of  a 
single  solar  outburst,  but  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  by  far  that  has  yet  been  witnessed,  and 
affording  highly  significant  evidence  re¬ 
specting  the  mighty  forces  at  work  in  the 
sun’s  globe. 

I  propose  to  consider,  here,  the  bearing 
of  the  information  thus  recently  obtained, 
not  merely  on  the  subject  of  the  solar 
prominences,  but  on  those  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun’s 
globe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of 
the  corona  on  the  other,  which  have  re- 
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cently  attracted  so  much  attention.  For 
I  conceive  that  the  great  fact  which  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  clearly  discerned 
as  ob^rvation  progresses  is  this,  that  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  sun’s  globe, 
or  rather  by  the  photosphere  we  see,  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  solar  corona ;  and  that  the 
bond  of  union  thus  associating  the  two 
series  of  phenomena  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  processes  at  work  in  the  colored  en¬ 
velope — the  sierra  or  chromatosphere — 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  solar 
atmospheres.  We  are  waiting  at  present  for 
further  information  on  this  very  point  from 
the  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  December 
1 2th ;  but  beyond  a]l  question  very  clear 
information  was  obtained  during  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  eclipse  of  December,  1870. 
Spectroscopy  and  polariscopy  did  not  avail 
to  tell  us  all  we  wished  to  know  respect¬ 
ing  the  corona ;  and  through  unfavorable 
weather  photography  failed  in  doing  what 
it  would  assur^ly  have  done  had  the  sky 
at  Syracuse  clear^  round  the  sun  only  two 
minutes  earlier.  In  the  last  eleven  seconds 
of  totality,  however,  one  good  picture  of 
the  corona  (the  first  ever  taken)  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Brothers ;  and  that  picture, 
besides  showing  what  Mr.  Brothers’s  me¬ 
thod  was  capable  of  effecting,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  spectroscopic  charting  of 
the  prominences  by  Mr.  Seabroke,  (during 
the  day  of  the  eclipse,  but  not  during  to¬ 
tality,)  and  confirmed  by  the  photograph 
taken  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Willard,  as  well  as 
by  the  direct  observ’ation  of  the  inner 
corona  by  Professor  Watson,  this  photo¬ 
graph  indicates  an  association  between  the 
prominences,  the  inner  corona  and  the 
outer  radiated  corona,  which  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  any  theory  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  matter  surrounding  the 
sun’s  globe.  Wherever  the  prominences 
were  large  and  remarkable,  there  the  inner 
corona  was  brightest  and  extended  farthest 
from  the  sun,  and  opposite  those  same  re¬ 
gions  lay  the  great  radial  beams  of  the 
outer  corona.  Combining  these  relations 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  solar  spot- 
zone  is  the  region  in  which  the  promi¬ 
nences  have  their  greatest  activity,  we  see 
that  we  are  on  the  traces  of  a  law  relating 
to  the  whole  economy  of  the  great  ruling 
luminary  of  our  planetary  system. 

Now  the  study  of  the  solar  spots,  on  the 


one  hand,  presents  difficulties  so  serious  in 
their  nature  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  consistent 
theory  has  been  put  forward  in  explanation 
of  their  phenomena;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  study  of  the  solar  corona  is 
simply  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects 
of  investigation  which  the  student  of  solar 
physics  can  present  to  himself.  Holding 
a  place  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
spots  and  those  presented  by  the  corona, 
and  associating  together  these  classes  of 
phenomena,  are  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  prominences ;  and  t/use  can  fortu¬ 
nately  be  studied  in  a  systematic  and  (all 
things  considered)  a  satisfactory  manner. 
So  long  as  the  prominences  could  be 
studied  only  during  eclip>ses,  it  was  almost 
hopeless  to  look  to  them  for  information 
respecting  the  difficult  problems  of  solar 
physics ;  but  so  soon  as  a  method  was  de- 
vis^  for  examining  their  features  when  the 
sun  is  not  eclip)sed,  the  whole  subject  of 
solar  research  assumed  a  new  asp>ect. 
Since  that  day  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  been  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  method  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  only  three  years  ago. 

Passing  over  the  first  observations  of 
Janssen,  Lockyer,  Captain  J.  Herschel,  and 
Secchi,  and  giving  less  attention  to  the 
questions  of  the  condition  of  the  promi¬ 
nences  as  resp>ects  temp)erature  and  pres¬ 
sure  than  to  the  motions  of  the  prominence 
matter,  we  find  in  the  work  of  2^11ner  and 
Respighi  the  first  clear  intimations  of  the 
wonderful  activity  of  the  glowing  vapors 
surrounding  the  sun’s  globe.  So  far  back 
as  the  spring  of  1869,  Zdllner  recognized 
the  action  of  solar  repulsive  forces — which 
he  regarded  and  still  regards  as  eruptive — 
in  casting  forth  enormous  masses  of  glow¬ 
ing  hydrogen.  In  several  papers  he  has 
discussed  the  evidence  he  has  obtained 
respecting  the  energy  of  these  forces,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  conclusions  which  were  regarded  at 
the  time  as  startling  in  the  extreme,  but 
must  now  be  considered  as  falling  far  short 
of  the  reality.  He  assigned  1 20  miles  p)er 
second  as  the  probable  velocity  of  outrush 
in  solar  eruptions,  and  sp>oke  of- eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  miles  as  the  probable 
limit  of  height  to  which  the  erupted  mat¬ 
ter  attains  before,  gradually  descending,  it 
spreads  itself  into  the  strange  forms  con¬ 
stituting  the  cloud-like  as  distinguished 
from  the  eruptive  prominences. 

Respighi  was  led  to  regard  the  repulsive 
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action  of  the  sun  as  electrical  in  origin ; 
but  as  he  agrees  with  Zollner  in  regarding 
the  prominences  as  solar  eruptions,  it  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  importance 
that  he  considers  the  force  producing  the 
eruptions  as  something  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  the  volcanic  action  believed 
in  by  Zollner.  At  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress  it  is  much  more  important  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  and  energy  of  the  solar 
eruptions  than  the  cause  or  causes  to  which 
they  may  be  due.  Respighi  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  prominences.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  his  description  should  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  as  it  supplies  independent 
evidence  of  some  of  the  remarkable  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  Father  Secchi.  “  When 
there  are  JacuUt  on  the  sun  there  are 
usually  prominences ;  but  over  the  sunspote 
themselves,  though  there  are  low  jets,  there 
are  no  high  prominences.  As  resj)ects  the 
distribution  of  prominences  round  the  sun’s 
limb,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  great  promi¬ 
nences  are  never  recognized  in  the  circum¬ 
polar  solar  regions,  and  the  prominences 
actually  seen,  besides  being  small,  are  few 
in  number,  and  last  but  a  short  time.  At  the 
solar  equator  the  prominences  are  less  fre¬ 
quent,  less  active,  and  less  developed  than 
in  higher  solar  latitudes.”  He  found  that 
“  the  formation  of  a  prominence  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  rectilinear 
jet,  either  vertical  or  oblique,  and  very 
bright  and  well  defined.  This  jet  rising  to 
a  great  height  is  seen  to  bend  back  again, 
falling  upon  the  sun  like  the  jets  of  our 
fountains,  and  presently  the  sinking  matter 
is  seen  to  assume  the  shape  of  gigantic 
trees,  more  or  less  rich  in  branches  and 
foliage.  Gradually  the  whole  sinks  down 
upon  the  sun,  sometimes  forming  isolated 
clouds  before  reaching  the  solar  surface. 
It  is  in  the  upper  portions  of  such  promi¬ 
nences  that  the  most  remarkable  and  ra¬ 
pid  transformations  are  witnessed ;  but  a 
great  difference  is  observed  in  the  rate 
with  which  prominences  change  in  figure. 
Their  duration,  also,  is  very  variable. 
Some  develop  and  disappear  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  others  remain  visible  for 
several  successive  days.” 

Respighi  agrees  with  Zollner  in  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  well-marked  basis  of  the 
eruptive  jets  “proves  that  the  eruption 
takes  place  through  some  compact  sub¬ 
stance  forming  a  sp>ecies  of  solar  crust,” 
and  also  in  believing  “  that  the  enormous 


velocity  with  which  these  gaseous  masses 
rush  through  the  solar  atmosphere  implies 
that  the  latter  is  of  excessive  tenuity.” 
The  highest  prominence  observed  by  Res¬ 
pighi  had  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  160,- 
000  miles. 

Secchi’s  recent  researches,  or  the  re¬ 
searches  he  has  recently  completed,  result 
in  a  classification  of  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  sierra  and  the 
prominences.  In  the  first  place,  he  re¬ 
marks  that  the  sierra  or  chromatosphere 
presents  four  distinct  aspects.  At  times 
it  has  a  perfectly  smooth  and  well-de¬ 
fined  outline,  and  is  very  little  less  bril¬ 
liant  at  the  edge  than  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  its  depth.  At  other 
times,  though  the  chromatosphere  is  quite 
smooth,  and  as  it  were  calm,  its  brilliancy 
diminishes  outward  so  gradually  that  no 
limit  can  be  distinguished ;  more  frequently 
the  sierra  is  surmounted  by  filaments  all 
sloped  in  the  same  direction.  And  lastly, 
and  most  frequently  of  all,  the  chromato¬ 
sphere  has  an  irregular  outline,  and  is 
fringed  with  small  tongues  of  flame  having 
no  specific  direction.  . 

The  prominences  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  orders  —  heaps,  jets,  and 
plumes. 

The  heaped  prominences  are  of  three 
kinds.  First,  there  are  slight  elevations  of 
the  corona  rarely  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds  in  height,  and  having  an 
outline  either  diffuse  like  the  second  form 
of  the  chromatosphere,  or  fringed  like  the 
third  or  fourth  forms  of  that  layer.  Second¬ 
ly,  there  are  brilliant  masses  resembling 
our  cumulus  clouds.  Thirdly,  there  are 
large  diffuse  masses  suspended  above  or 
attached  to  the  top>s  of  the  larger  promi¬ 
nences. 

Next  in  order  are  the  jets,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all  the  prominences  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evidence  they  afford  of  mighty 
repulsive  or  eruptive  forces. 

Some  of  the  jets  are  small,  quickly  vari¬ 
able  in  shape,  and  last  but  a  short  time. 
They  resemble,  in  fact,  as  pictured  by 
Secchi,  a  mere  development  and  extension 
of  the  irregularities  seen  in  the  fourth  form 
of  the  chromatosphere. 

Next  in  order  are  jets.  Such  jets  are 
not  often  met  with  on  a  great  scale.  Sec¬ 
chi  terms  them  cones.  Such  cones  often 
extend  themselves  into  curved  shapes; 
the  transformation  occupying  only  about 
twenty  minutes.  Nor  is  the  transfor- 
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niation  gradual,  but  one  form  passes 
quickly  into  the  other  after  a  short  in¬ 
terval  of  seeming  tranquillity.  “  The  lu¬ 
minosity  of  jets  is  always  very  great,”  says 
Secchi,  “  their  roots  being  more  luminous 
than  the  rest  of  the  solar  surface.*  Their 
^pearance  is  extremely  beautiful;  the 
most  splendid  display  of  hre-works  would 
fall  far  short  of  resizing  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  the  magnificent  glory  of  the  sublime 
spectacle  they  present.  Sometimes  the 
branches  fall  in  the  shape  of  parabolas 
more  or  less  inclined ;  at  other  times  they 
are  like  the  heads  of  immense  palms  with 
the  most  graceful  curving  branches.”  “The 
branches,”  says  Secchi,  incline  sometimes 
in  the  direction  of  the  jet,  sometimes  re¬ 
coil  upon  the  stalk  from  which  they  spring. 
This  kind  of  jet  is  always  compact,  fila¬ 
mentary  to  the  base,  and  terminated  at 
the  apex  without  any  clear,  decided  out¬ 
lines.  Their  light  is  so  bright  that  they 
can  be  seen  through  the  light  clouds  in¬ 
to  which  the  chromatosphere  breaks  up. 
Their  spectrum  indicates  besides  hydrogen 
the  presence  of  many  other  substances?' 
(The  italics  are  mine,  and  I  invite  special 
attention  to  the  statement  here  made  by 
Fr.  Secchi.)  “  These  I  call  sheaves.  I  fre¬ 
quently  ob^rve  in  sheaves  a  great  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  ra)rs,” 
{that  is,  the  indications  of  very  rapid  mo¬ 
tions?)  “  Frequently  also,  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  height,  they  cease  to 
grow,  and  become  transformed  into  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brilliant  masses,  which  after  a  time 
separate  and  form  fiery  clouds.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  of  sheaves  as  of  the  flames  is  their 
short  duration ;  they  rarely  last  an  hour, 
frequently  only  a  few  minutes.” 

The  prominences  of  the  third  class — 
called  plumes  by  Secchi — ^resemble  the  jets 
in  some  respects,  but  differ  from  them  in 
being  less  bright,  and  in  remaining  longer 
visible  ;  in  having  their  extremities  some¬ 
times  surmounted  by  or  resolved  into 
clouds ;  in  attaining  to  a  greater  height ; 
and  lastly,  in  being  seen  all  round  the  sun’s 
limb,  whereas  the  jets  are  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sfots. 

Plumes  are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes 
compound.  Amongst  other  forms,  Secchi 

•  Secchi  here  refers,  of  course,  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  presented  in  the  spectroscope.  If  the  jets 
were  in  any  part  of  their  extent  actually  brighter 
than  the  sun’s  surface,  they  would  be  visible 
without  spectroscope  aid ;  which  has  never  hap¬ 
pened. 


notes  plumes  terminated  by  diffuse  clouds, 
or  crossed  by  two  or  three  sets  of  clouds, 
or  doubled  down  upon  themselves,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cloud  by  a  tail.  (Most  of 
these  clouds  have  been  already  described 
and  illustrated.)  Near  the  poles,  “  evi¬ 
dently  on  account  of  the  absence  of  direct¬ 
ing  currents,  they  take  an  almost  verti¬ 
cal  form,  with  a  diffused  cloudy  summit. 
Compound  jets  form  appiearances  not  read¬ 
ily  classified.  Some  are  reticulated,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  due  to  the  interlacing  of  dis¬ 
tinct  plumes.  “  These  masses  attain  the 
enormous  heights  of  from  1 50  to  240  se¬ 
conds.  Their  summits  are  generally  very 
much  broken  up,  and  strongly  resemble  the 
masses  of  cirro-cumuli  which  we  see  at  the 
borders  of  rain-clouds.  jOne  fact  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  is  very  interesting ;  it  is,  that 
however  distinctly  marked  and  well-defin¬ 
ed  the  separation  of  the  streamers  may  be 
at  their  base,  after  a  certain  height  they 
become  completely  mingled  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  mass  which  appears  to 
be  quite  uniform  in  structure.” 

S^chi  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  solar  clouds, — as  he  terms  those 
masses  which  float  above  the  chromato¬ 
sphere.  “  One  class  of  clouds,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “  is  produced  by  the  breaking  up 
of  plumes;  others  app)ear  to  be  plumes 
which  have  ceased  to  be  fed  by  the  chro¬ 
matosphere,  and  therefore  become  de¬ 
tached.  The  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  sometimes  presented  of  a  cloud  sudden¬ 
ly  forming  itself  into  plumes,  showing  that 
these  plumes  can  t^e  their  origin  from 
gaseous  matter,  and  do  not  require  an  ori¬ 
fice  of  projection  for  their  formation.  M. 
Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  has  also  made  this 
observation,  and  we  have  both  seen  the 
jet  directed  downwards  like  a  fiery  rain.” 

Secchi’s  remarks  upon  the  physical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  plumes  and  jets,  as  well 
as  upon  the  association  between  promi¬ 
nences  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sun’s 
surface,  are  of  extreme  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  “  In  distinguishing  between  jets 
and  plumes,”  he  says,  “  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  decide  as  to  whether  plumes  are 
not  also  jets.  The  real  distinction  appears 
to  be  that  in  jets  a  part  of  the  photosphere 
is  lifted  up,  while  in  the  case  of  plumes  it 
is  only  the  chromatosphere  which  is  dis; 
turbed.  It  does  not  apjiear  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  fact  that  all  prominences  re¬ 
quire  an  orifice  of  projection,  and  still  less 
that  the  height  of  protuberances  can  be  ta- 
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ken  as  a  measure  of  the  pressure  which 
has  projected  the  gaseous  stream,  since 
plumes  have  been  seen  to  form  themselves 
in  the  masses  suspended  in  the  free  atmos¬ 
phere,  far  above  the  possibility  of  a  liquid 
origin.  I'he  persistence  of  plumes  is  very 
remarkable  as  compared  with  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  sheaves.  In  spite  of  the  great 
mobility  of  the  former,  they  may  be  found 
for  two  or  three  days  in  the  same  place ; 
towards  the  poles  their  existence  lasts  still 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
beautiful  sheaves  generally  last  but  a  few 
minutes,  in  very  rare  cases  a  few  hours. 
This  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
sheaves  are  due  to  a  veritable  eruption, 
taking  place  at  a  great  depth,  the  matter 
composing  them  -having  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature,  and  being  propelled 
with  immense  velocity.  The  presence  of 
jets  and  sheaves  is  the  most  certain  sign 
that  a  spot  is  imminent.  As  to  the  con¬ 
nection  between  protuberances  and  the 
facula,  it  may  be  stated  that  jets,  whatever 
may  be  their  shape,  are  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  faculae ;  but  that  plumes,  more 
particularly  if  they  are  small,  are  often  seen 
where  there  are  no  faculae.  A  peculiarity 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
light  from  prominences  near  the  pole — an  in¬ 
dication,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of  less  ac¬ 
tivity  and  a  less  powerful  propelling  force. 
'I'he  protuberances,  both  as  to  number  and 
size,  are  in  accordance  with  the  solar  ac¬ 
tivity  as  manifested  by  the  spots ;  the  few¬ 
er  the  spots  the  less  numerous  and  the  less 
extensive  are  the  protuberances  likewise. 
The  dimensions  of  the  protuberances  are 
very  variable.  The  largest  that  I  have 
seen  for  some  time  have  not  exceeded  four 
to  four  and  a  half  minutes,  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  from  the  origin  of 
their  mass,  their  measure  would  be  at 
least  five  to  six  minutes,  being  the  height 
assigned  by  eclipse-observers  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  corona.  The  jets  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  not  so  high,  seldom  exceeding  one  to 
three  minutes.” 

It  will  be  evident  that  Sccchi’s  observa¬ 
tions  bear  in  a  most  important  manner  on 
the  question  of  an  association  between  the 
prominences  and  the  solar  spots,  though 
they  do  not  make  quite  clear  the  nature 
of  the  connection.  Further  evidence  is 
wanted  before  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
eruption-prominences  are  directly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  outbreak  of  spots  on  the  pho¬ 
tosphere.  Now  Professor  Young’s  re- 
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searches  have  supplied  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  just  the  evidence  which  was  required. 
He  has  actually  witnessed  the  eruption  of 
matter  from  the  sun,  and  he  has  afforded 
us  the  means  of  measuring  the  energy  of 
ejection  and  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ejected  matter  rushes  through  the  lower 
strata  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

On  September  7,  at  noon,  he  had  been 
examining  with  the  telespectroscope  an 
enormous  hydrogen  cloud  on  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  sun.  “It  had  remained,”  he 
says,  “  with  very  little  change  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  noon,”  a  long,  low,  quiet-looking 
cloud,  not  very  dense  or  brilliant,  nor  in 
any  way  remarkable  except  for  its  size.  It 
was  made  up  mostly  of  filaments  nearly 
horizontal,  and  floated  above  the  chroma¬ 
tosphere  with  its  low  surface  at  a  height  of 
some  15,000  miles,  but  was  connected  with 
it,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  three  or  four 
vertical  columns  brighter  and  more  active 
than  the  rest.  In  length  it  measured  3'  45', 
and  in  elevation  about  2'  to  its  upper  sur¬ 
face,”  (that  is,  it  was  100,000  miles  long  by 
54,000  miles  high.)  At  half  past  twelve 
l4ofessor  Young  was  called  away  for  a  few 
minutes.  At  that  time  “  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  of  the  connecting  stems  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  cloud  had  grown 
considerably  brighter,  and  was  curiously 
bent  to  one  side ;  and  near  the  base  of 
another  at  the  northern  end  a  little  bril¬ 
liant  lump  had  developed  itself,  shaped 
much  like  a  summer  thunderhead.” 

On  returning,  though  less  than  half  an 
hour  had  passed.  Professor  Young  found 
to  his  great  surprise  that  “  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  whole  thing  had  literally  been 
blown  to  shreds  by  some  inconceivable  up- 
rush  from  beneath.”  “  In  place  of  the 
quiet  cloud  I  had  left,”  he  says,  “  the  air,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  was  filled  with 
flying  debris — a  mass  of  detached  vertical 
fusiform  fi-agments,  each  from  10'  to  30' 
long  by  2*  or  3'  wide,  brighter  and  closer 
together  where  the  pillars  had  formerly 
stood,  and  rapidly  ascending.  When  I 
first  looked  some  of  them  had  already 
reached  a  height  of  nearly  4',  (100,000 
miles ;)  and  while  I  watched  them  they 
rose,  with  a  motion  almost  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  until  in  ten  minutes  (i  h.  5  m.  p.  m.) 
the  uppermost  were  more  than  200,000 
miles  above  the  solar  surface.  This  was 
ascertained  by  careful  measurements ;  the 
mean  of  three  closely  accordant  deter- 
20 
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minations  gave  7'  49'  as  the  extreme  alti¬ 
tude  attained ;  and  I  am  particular  in  the 
statement  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  chro- 
matospheric  matter  (red  hydrogen  *  in  this 
case)  has  never  before  been  observed  at 
an  altitude  exceeding  5'.  The  velocity  of 
ascent  also,  167  miles  p>er  second,  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  any  thing  hitherto  re¬ 
corded. 

“  As  the  filaments  rose  they  gradually 
faded  away  like  a  dis.solving  cloud,  and  at 
I  h.  15  m.  p.M.  only  a  few  filmy  wisps, 
with  some  brighter  streamers  low  down 
near  the  chromatosphere,  remained  to 
mark  the  place.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  little  “  thunder-head  ”  before  alluded 
to  had  groHTi  and  developed  wonderfully, 
into  a  mass  of  rolling  and  ever-changing 
flame,  to  speak  according  to  appearances. 
First  it  was  crowded  down,  as  it  were, 
along  the  solar  surface ;  later  it  rose  almost 
pyramidally  50,000  miles  in  height;  then 
its  summit  was  drawn  out  into  long  fila¬ 
ments  and  threads,  which  were  most  cu¬ 
riously  rolled  backwards  and  downwards 
like  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital;  and 
finally  it  faded  away,  and  by  2  h.  30  m. 
had  vanished  like  the  other.”  “  The  whole 
phenomenon,”  he  adds,  “  suggested  most 
forcibly  the  idea  of  an  explosion  under  the 
great  prominence,  acting  mainly  upwards, 
but  also  in  all  directions  outwards,  and 
then  after  an  interval  followed  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  inrush;  and  it  seems  Jfar  from 
impossible  (the  italics  are  mine)  that  the 
mysterious  coronal  streamers,  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  truly  solar,  as  now  seems  likely, 
may  find  their  origin  and  explanation  in 
such  events.” 

Now,  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first 
place,  that  although  the  explosion  thus 
•  described  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
astronomers  have  yet  witnessed,  we  can  not 
safely  infer  that  it  was  an  exceptional  solar 
disturbance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  sun  is  not  always  under  spectroscopic 
surveillance,  even  in  suitable  observing 
weather,  at  American  and  European  sta¬ 
tions.  Professor  Young  in  America,  and 
in  Europe  Lockyer,  Janssen,  Secchi,  Res- 

•  Professor  Young  probably  means  that  he 
was  observing  the  red  image  of  the  cloud  and  up- 
rushing  matter — i.e.  the  image  formed  by  rays 
corresponding  to  the  C-line  of  hydrogen.  Father 
Secchi  mentions  that  he  finds  the  indigo  image 
(i.e.  the  image  formed  by  rays  corresponding  to 
the  G-line  of  hydrogen)  tne  most  perfect  and  the 
t  fullest  in  details. 


pighi,  and  Zdllner,  with  the  few  others  who 
take  a  more  or  less  systematic  part  in  the 
work,  are  unable  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  day — or  probably  even  a  large  portion 
of  the  day — to  observation  of  the  sun. 
But  apart  from  this  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  occurrence  of  unfavorable  ob¬ 
serving  weather,  and  Lockyer  speaks  of 
days  seemingly  fine,  when  certain  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  appearance  of  the  prominence¬ 
lines  assure  him  that  observation  is  useless. 
Doubtless  the  experience  of  other  observ¬ 
ers  resembles  his  in  this  respect.  But  this 
is  not  all.  During  a  great  part  of  the  24 
hours  the  sun  is  not  alxjve  the  horizon  at 
any  of  the  European  or  American  observ¬ 
ing  stations.  And  then  lastly,  even  when 
he  is  above  the  horizon,  solar  outbursts  of 
enormous  importance  might  take  place 
without  any  possibility  that  terrestrial  ob¬ 
servers  could  become  cognizant  of  the 
fact;  simply  because  any  outbursts  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  face  turned  towards 
the  earth  and  of  the  half  turned  directly 
away  from  the  earth,  could  not  produce 
prominence-phenomena  outside  the  solar 
limb.  The  spectroscope  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  indeed  of  disturbances  taking  place 
on  the  sun’s  face;  but  the  account  can  be 
by  no  means  so  easily  interpreted  as  in  the 
case  of  prominences  seen  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

When  we  combine  these  considerations 
with  the  circumstance  that  a  solar  eruption 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  that  the  ob¬ 
server  is  unable  to  examine  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  sun’s  limb  at  a  time,  .so  that 
many  important  eruptions  might  occur 
even  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  most 
attentive  observation,  we  see  that  outbursts 
like  the  one  witnessed  by  Professor  Young 
may  occur  very  frequently  and  yet  be  very 
seldom  seen.  ■  Again,  the  jet  prominences 
seen  by  Respighi,  Secchi,  Milner  and 
others,  though  not  appearing  to  extend  to 
the  height  reached  by  the  hydrogen  wisps 
watched  by  Young,  may  (many  of  them) 
have  reached  to  an  even  greater  height, 
being  reduced  by  simple  foreshortening ; 
and  as  these  are  phenomena  frequently 
observed,  we  may  not  unsafely  infer  that 
eruptions  really  as  important  as  the  one 
witnessed  by  Professor  Young  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

But  let  us  consider  what  the  facts  ob¬ 
served  by  Professor  Young  really  imply. 
This  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
an  observation  requires  to  be  carefully  dis- 
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cussed  in  order  that  its  full  value  may  be 
educed. 

Now  the  main  point  of  the  observation 
is  this — that  glowing  hydrogen  was  ob¬ 
served  to  travel  from  a  height  of  less  than 
100,000  miles  to  a  height  of  more  than 
200,000  miles  in  ten  minutes.  To  be  safe, 
let  us  take  the  limiting  heights  at  100,000 
miles  and  200,000  miles;  and  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  there  was  no  foreshortening. 
These  assumptions  both  tend,  of  course,  to 
reduce  our  estimate  of  the.  velocity  with 
which  matter  was  ejected  from  the  sun. 

Now  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  by  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  hydrogen  wisps  which 
moved  upwards  before  Professor  Young’s 
eyes  were  themselves  ejected,  or  whether 
their  motion  might  not  have  been  due  to  the 
ejection  of  other  matter  impinging  upion 
these  wisps  and  forcing  them  upwards. 
Some  matter  must  have  traveled  at  the 
observed  rate— or  (if  the  hydrogen  was  not 
itself  ejected,  then)  at  a  greater  rate. 

T'he  question  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  therefore  this.  What  must  be  the 
velocity  of  ejection  in  order  that  matter 
may  pass  between  the  observed  heights  in 
the  observed  time? 

But  it  may  seem  that  the  problem  might 
be  simplified  by  inquiring  what  must  be 
the  velocity  of  ejection  in  order  that  a 
height  of  200,000  miles  should  be  reached. 
This,  however,  introduces  the  question 
whether  that  was  really  the  limit  of  the 
hydrogen’s  upward  motion.  The  wisps 
seemed  to  dissolve  away  at  that  elevation; 
but  we  can  not  assume  quite  safely  that  the 
hydrogen  there  ceased  to  move  upwards. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
it  neither  diffused  itself  (so  as  to  become 
invisible)  nor  ceased  to  ascend,  at  that 
level;  but  simply  became  invisible  through 
loss  of  temperature,  and  therefore  of  bril¬ 
liancy.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  take 
simply  the  flight  between  the  observed 
levels ;  for  then  we  shall  be  attending  sole¬ 
ly  to  observed  facts.  We  may,  however, 
inquire  as  a  preliminary  process,  what 
would  be  the  velocity  of  ejection  necessary 
to  carry  a  projectile  (moving  as  if  in  va¬ 
cuo)  from  the  sun’s  surface  to  a  height  of 
200,000  miles. 

The  calculation  is  not  difficult.  The 
formula  for  our  purpose  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
pressed.  Let  R  be  the  sun’s  radius,  or 
425,000  miles;  H  the  extreme  height 
reached  by  a  projectile  from  the  sun ;  V 
the  velocity  of  projection.  Then  a  mile 


being  the  unit  of  length  and  a  second  the 
unit  of  time, 

V=379  VUEZ 
R  4-  H 

(379  miles  per  second  is  the  velocity  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  projectile 
away  from  the  sun  altogether;)  and  we 
have  only  to  put  for  H  200,000  (miles) 
and  for  R  425,000,  to  deduce  the  required 
velocity.  We  find  thus  that  a  projectile 
must  have  an"  initial  velocity  of  about 
213  miles  per  second  to  reach  the  height 
certainly  attained  by  the  hydrogen  wisps 
watched  by  Professor  Young. 

Now  the  time  in  which  a  projectile  with 
this  initial  velocity  would  traverse  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  its  path  is  not  so  readily  deter¬ 
mined — in  fact  the  formula  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  suited  to  these  pages.  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  those  readers  who  do  not 
care  to  make  the  calculations  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  accept  on  trust  my  statement 
that  25m.  56s.  would  be  the  time  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  upper  half  of  our  projectile’s 
course. 

It  is  already  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
matter  watched  by  Professor  Young  did 
not  behave  like  a  projectile  in  vacuo^  hav¬ 
ing  200,000  miles  as  the  limits  of  its  up¬ 
ward  course.  It  traversed  a  space  in  10 
minutes  which  such  a  projectile  would 
only  traverse  in  about  26  minutes. 

Now  two  exjflanations  are  available. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  real  limit  of  the 
upward  flight  of  the  hydrogen  was  greater 
than  200,000  miles,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  100,000  miles  next  below  that  level 
were  traversed  with  a  greater  velocity 
than  would  correspond  to  the  case  we 
have  just  been  considering;  or  we  may 
suppose  that  the  matter  was  in  reality  pro¬ 
jected  with  a  much  greater  velocity  tnan 
200  miles  per  second,  and  was  brought  to 
rest  at  a  height  of  200,000  miles  by  the 
retarding  action  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
cooperating  with  solar  gravity.  And,  of 
course,  we  may  conceive  that  these  two 
explanations  co-exist,  and  that  the  two 
causes  considered  operate  with  any  degree 
of  proportional  activity,  between  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  would  make  one  or  other  the 
sole  cause  of  the  observed  excess  of  velo¬ 
city. 

Now,  to  determine  the  actual  height 
which  must  be  reached  by  a  projectile 
from  the  sun  {in  vacuo)  so  that  it  may  pass 
from  a  height  of  100,000  to  a  height  of 
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200,000  miles  in  ten  minutes,  I  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  calculations  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  leading  to  the 
result  (which  may  be  accepted  as  trust¬ 
worthy,)  that  350,000  miles  is  the  required 
height,  and  therefore  255  miles  per  second 
the  requisite  initial  velocity.  In  this  case 
the  hydrogen  wisps  watch^  by  Professor 
Young  were  in  reality  traveling  at  a  rate 
of  about  1 50  miles  per  second  when  they 
reached  the  highest  visible  part  of  their 
course  and  vanished  from  view  as  if  by  a 
process  of  dissolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  hy¬ 
drogen  wisps,  retarded  by  the  resistance 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  so  as  to  travel 
from  a  height  of  100,000  miles  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  height  of  200,000  miles  in  ten  min¬ 
utes.  We  are  very  far  from  knowing  how 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  motion  of  a 
solid  projectile  through  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  may  be  regarded  as  appreci¬ 
ably  uniform  during  the  projectile’s  flight, 
the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity  being  dso 
appreciably  uniform.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  between  the  observed 
levels  we  have  a  problem  infinitely  more 
difficult,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure 
must  be  greatly  less  at  a  height  of  200,000 
miles  than  at  a  height  of  100,000  miles, 
the  solar  gravity  at  these  heights  being 
also  very  different  Nor  do  we  know 
what  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  at  either 
level.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  a  problem  all  the  conditions  of 
which  are  so  vague. 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  general  relations  which  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  motion  of  the  hydrogen 
before  it  reached  the  level  of  100,000 
miles.  The  retardation  we  have  to  in- 
(}uire  into  is  something  taking  place  with¬ 
in  the  observed  range  of  the  projectile’s 
motion,  and  w'e  may  consider  the  moving 
hydrogen  precisely  as  though  its  motion 
had  been  due  to  some  projectile  force 
ojierating  upon  it  when  already  at  a  height 
of  100,000  miles.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
in  order  to  traverse  the  next  100,000  miles 
above  that  level  in  ten  minutes,  it  would 
require  an  initial  rate  of  motion  (at  that 
level)  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  distance  of 
350,000  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface  if  un¬ 
retarded.  But  as  the  matter  (on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  we  are  considering)  did  not  reach 
this  distance  (250,000  miles  from  its  start¬ 


ing-place),  but,  on  the  contrary',  only  tra¬ 
versed  a  distance  of  100,000  miles  before 
being  reduced  to  rest,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
initial  velocity  (at  level  100,000  miles)  must 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  velocity 
which,  at  that  level,  would  correspond  to 
an  upward  range  of  350,000  miles  in  all. 
In  other  words  the  hydrogen,  when  at 
a  height  of  100,000  miles,  was  traveling 
much  faster  than  a  projectile  would  cross 
that  level  if  projected  in  vacuo  at  a  rate  of 
255  miles  per  second.  So  that  leaving  out 
of  consideration  all  the  retardation  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  hydrogen  before  it  reached 
the  level  100,000  miles,  its  motion  at  that 
level  corresponded  to  an  initial  velocity 
much  exceeding  255  miles  per  second. 
But,  if  the  retardation  was  so  considera¬ 
ble  between  the  levels  100,000  miles  and 
200,000  miles,  as  to  reduce  the  hydrogen 
to  rest  at  the  last-named  level,  whereas  in 
vacuo  it  would  have  reached  a  level  much 
exceeding  350,000  miles,  how  much  more 
effective  must  the  retardation  have  been 
in  the  first  100,000  miles  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen’s  upward  course  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
express  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
average  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
between  the  photosphere  and  a  height  of 
100,000  miles,  than  between  the  height 
100,000  miles  and  200,000  miles;  but  the 
disproportion  must  be  enormous.  Apart 
from  this,  the  retardation,  being  always 
pr^>J.ortioned  to  the  velocity,  (though  the 
law  of  this  proportion  is  not  known,) 
would  have  bwn  much  more  effective  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hydrogen’s  course, 
on  this  account  alone.  We  have,  then, 
this  imf>ortant  conclusion,  (on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  we  are  dealing  with,)  that  after 
traversing  a  range  of  100,000  miles  from 
the  sun's  surface  wider  the  cution  of  a  re¬ 
tardation  enormously  exceeding  that  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  hydrogen  in  the  observed  part  of 
its  flighty  the  ufrushing  hydrogen  still  re¬ 
tained  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  due  to  a 
velocity  if  2 S5  P^f  second  at  the  sun's 
surface  in  the  case  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  toward 
which  hypothesis  we  should  lean,  or  rather 
which  cause  we  should  consider  as  chiefly 
operative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  not  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  retarda¬ 
tion  entirely,  for  glowing  hydrogen  travel¬ 
ing  through  an  atmosphere  even  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity  at  an  average  rate  of  167 
miles  per  second  must  needs  be  enor- 
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mously  retarded.  But  I  think  that,  apart 
from  this,  we  can  not  for  a  moment  accept 
the  belief  that  the  hydrogen  wisps  which 
Professor  Young  watched  as  they  slowly 
vanished  at  a  height  of  200,000  miles 
were  then  traveling  upwards  at  the  rate  of 
about  1 50  miles  per  second.  So  acute  an 
observer  could  not  but  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  was  still  in 
rapid  upward  motion  at  the  time.  We 
are  compelled  then,  as  I  judge,  to  regard 
retardation  as  operative  to  at  least  some 
considerable  degree  in  that  upper  half  of 
the  hydrogen’s  course. 

This  being  so,  I  do  not  know  that  a 
single  word  of  what  I  have  said  on  the 
hypothesis  of  retardation  being  opera¬ 
tive  need  be  altered.  The  italicized  words 
at  the  close  of  the  remarks  made  on  that 
view  must  still  be  used  in  stating  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  careful  reasoning  would 
lead  us. 

And  here  I  approach  the  point  to  which 
these  remarks  have  been  tending.  If  we 
regard  the  hydrogen  erupted  or  in  motion 
in  these  jet  prominences  as  not  less  dense 
than  other  matter  partaking  in  the  motion 
of  primary  ejection,  the  above  conclusion, 
interesting  as  it  is  in  itself,  yet  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  corona.  The 
erupted  hydrogen  reached  a  certain  enor¬ 
mous  altitude,  and  there  (so  far  as  the  ex¬ 
trusion  of  matter  from  the  sun  was  con¬ 
cerned)  the  work  of  the  solar  eruption 
came  to  an  end.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  jet  prominences  indi¬ 
cates  the  presence  of  several  other  ele¬ 
ments — amongst  others,  several  metallic 
elements  in  the  state  of  vapor.  Now,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  upward  motion  a  large  proportion 
of  the  metallic  vapor  would  condense  into 
the  liquid  form ;  and  if  so,  such  liquid 
metallic  matter  would  thenceforward  meet 
with  far  less  resistance,  and  so  would 


travel  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  the 
hydrogen.  But  without  insisting  on  this 
point,  we  may  yet  feel  assured  that  under 
similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres¬ 
sure  the  vapors  of  the  metallic  elements 
far  exceed  hydrogen  in  density.  Thus 
they  would  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  upward  course  be  exposed  to  a  much 
less  effective  retarding  influence.  They 
would,  therefore,  retain  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  velocity  primarily  im¬ 
parted  to  the  whole  body  of  erupted  mat¬ 
ter  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  unreasona¬ 
ble  or  unlikely  supposition  that  at  a  height 
of  100,000  miles  some  of  these  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  erupted  matter  would  be  travel¬ 
ing  twice  as  rapidly  upwards  as  the  hy¬ 
drogen  watched  by  Professor  Young.  ^ 
far,  indeed,  is  this  view  from  being  un¬ 
likely  that  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  any 
other  opinion.  Yet,  on  this  view,  the 
matter  referred  to  would  be  traveling  at  a 
rate  greatly  exceeding  400  miles  per  sec- 
cond ;  and  a  much  smaller  velocity  would 
suffice  to  carry  it  away  forever  from  the 
sun’s  controlling  influence.  Much  more, 
therefore,  would  the  outrush  of  such  mat¬ 
ter  suffice  to  explain  the  extension  of  the 
coronal  streamers. 

I  shall  merely  note,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  would  require  only  very  moderate  as¬ 
sumptions  respecting  the  retarding  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  to  prove 
that  the  least  of  the  jet  prominences  must 
have  required  a  velocity  of  ejection  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  the  vapors  of  metals  as  far 
as  the  outermost  observed  limits  of  the  ra¬ 
diated  corona.  Now  that  we  have  such 
distinct  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  retardation  exerted  above  a  height  of 
100,000  miles,  the  opinion  respecting  the 
corona  discussed  by  me  in  Fraser^s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  last  April,  can  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  a  highly  probable 
theory. 


Macmillan’i  Macaiine. 

NATIONAL  DEBTS  AND  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

BY  MILLICENT  OARRETT  FAWCETT. 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe  with  how  doubt  that  their  bankruptcy  must  ultimate- 
little  uneasiness  the  fact  is  regarded  that  ly  ensue;  but  few  people  seem  to  antici- 
with  two  exceptions  every  leading  nation  pate  so  disagreeable  a  fate  for  France, 
in  Europe  is  habitually  spending  more  than  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  A  few  months 
its  income.  If  a  similar  fact  were  known  ago  the  financial  position  of  France  was 
with  regard  to  individuals,  no  one  would  indeed  regarded  as  rather  serious ;  but  the 
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manner  in  which  the  war  indemnity  loan 
of  eighty  millions  was  taken  up  seems 
to  have  dispelled  all  these  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings.  A  slight  investigation  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  France  will  illustrate 
how  far  this  confidence  is  justified,  and  will 
perhaps  show  that  so  far  from  being  a 
token  of  the  healthiness  and  elasticity  of 
French  finance,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  loan  subscribed  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
most  serious  national  difficulties.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  debt  of  France, 
including  the  war  indemnity,  now  amounts 
to  i,ioo,ooo,o(x>/.  When  Napoleon  III. 
ascended  the  throne  of  France  the  debt 
was  only  245,250,000/.;  but  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  that  sovereign,  whose  services 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  France  are 
always  quoted  as  if  they  were  quite  unde¬ 
niable,  the  debt  of  France,  by  continued 
deficits,  or  by  wars,  and  lastly  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  indemnity,  was  raised  to  its  present 
enormous  total  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Thus  in  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
debt  of  France  was  more  than  47,000,000/. 
Exclusive  of  the  war  indemnity,  the  ave¬ 
rage  annual  increase  of  the  debt  under  the 
Second  Empire  was  18,500,000/.,  a  larger 
average  per  year  than  England  borrowed 
during  the  Crimean  war.  From  tables 
published  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
showing  the  actual  receipts  and  expen¬ 
diture,  fixim  the  establishment  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  the  year  1863,  it  may  be  seen  that 
while  the  ordinary  revenue  increased  from 
59,000,000/.  to  90,000,000/.,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  same  time  increased  from 
.  60,000,000/.  to  91,000,000/.  In  the  twelve 
years  there  was  only  one,  1855,  (when  the 
revenue  was  raised  high  above  the  average 
by  si)ecial  means,)  without  a  large  deficit. 
In  estimating  the  true  position  of  French 
finance  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  has  the  nation 
to  bear*  in  payment  of  interest  of  the  debt 
an  annual  burden  of  40,000,000/.,  but  also 
that  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  national 
income  to  regain  its  former  amount,  and 
that  the  war  has  caused  a  very  great  stag¬ 
nation  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Will 
this  stagnation  be  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  ?  It  is  generally  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  will  be  only  temporary, 
but  the  hugeness  of  the  debt  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  loan  was  taken 
up  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  interest 
which  it  was  necessary  to  offer  in  order  to 


obtain  the  money  was  so  high  as  to  attract 
capital  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  production.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  a  great  amount 
of  capital  must  have  been  lying  idle. 
During  the  two  sieges  of  Paris  little  or  no 
production  could  have  been  carried  on 
within  the  city;  very  little  capital  was 
being  distributed  as  wages,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  industry  of  the  city  must  have  been 
quite  at  a  stand-still.  For  six  months  or 
more  capitalists  engaged  in  production  in 
Paris  had  not  been  receiving  any  returns ; 
and  while  their  capital  was  thus  lying  idle, 
while  Paris  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
while  the  prospects  of  future  tranquillity 
were,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful, 
this  loan  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent  was  offered.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  Parisian  capitalists  having 
been  so  long  without  receiving  any  return 
on  their  capital,  and  not  being  able  to  see 
any  immediate  prospect  of  employing  it  in 
productive  industry,  should  have  eagerly 
taken  up  a  loan  which  secured  to  them, 
without  any  risk  and  without  any  labor 
of  superintendence,  an  interest  of  six  pier 
cent.  If  this  is  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  loan  was  taken  up,  it  affords 
no  evidence  of  returning  financial  prosper  ¬ 
ity;  on  the  contrary,  by  absorbing  capital 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  a  short 
time  reengaged  in  production,  it  indicates 
the  perpietuation  of  the  most  serious  nation¬ 
al  impioverishment.  The  following  pass¬ 
age  taken  from  Mr.  Mill’s  chapter  on 
National  Debt  points  out  the  exact  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  present  financial  jxisition  of 
France.  Assuming  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  when  a  loan  is  a  convenient  and 
even  a  necessary  expiedient,  he  continues ; 
“  What  we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety 
of  contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  character,  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  war,  or  of  any  season  of  difficulty,  by 
loans,  to  be  redeemed  either  very  gra¬ 
dually,  and  at  a  very  distant  pieriod,  or  not 
at  all.  This  question  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.  We  re¬ 
marked  that  if  the  capital  taken  in  loans  is 
abstracted  from  funds  either  engaged  in 
production,  or  destined  to  be  employed  in 
it,  their  diversion  from  that  purpose  is 
equivalent  to  taking  the  amount  from  the 
wages  of  the  laboring  classes.  Borrowing, 
in  this  case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising 
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supplies  within  the  year.  A  Government  influence  on  the  revival  of  French  com- 
which  borrows  does  actually  take  Wie  merce;  nor  will  it  produce  any  ill  effect 
amount  within  the  year,  and  that  too  by  a  on  England’s  prosperity  unless  it  can  be 
tax  exclusively  on  the  laboring  classes :  shown,  which  is  highly  improbable,  that 
than  which  it  could  have  done  nothing  money  was  in  this  country  withdrawn  from 
worse,  if  it  had  supplied  its  wants  by  avow-  production  in  order  to  be  invested  in  the 
ed  taxation ;  and  in  that  case  the  transac-  loan.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
tion  and  its  evils  would  have  ended  with  tenuating  circumstances  that  may  be  urged 
the  emergency;  while  by  the  circuitous  in  defence  of  the  loan,  the  fact  remains 
mode  adopted,  the  value  exacted  from  the  that  in  so  far  as  the  money  raised  in 
laborers  is  gained,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  France  decreased  the  sum  destined  to  be 
the  employers  of  labor,  the  State  remain-  engaged  in  production,  a  corresponding 
ing  charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and  influence  is  exerted  to  prevent  the  revival 
with  its  interest  in  perpetuity.  The  system  of  industry  in  that  country, 
of  public  loans  in  such  circumstances  may  As  France  at  the  present  moment  leads 
be  pronounced  the  very  worst  which  in  the  van  of  indebtedness,  so  during  the  reign 
the  present  state  of  civilization  is  still  includ-  of  the  ex-Emperor  did  she  set  the  example 
ed  in  the  list  of  financial  expedients.”  The  of  reckless  expenditure  in  war  and  warlike 
only  excuse,  he  adds,  which  such  a  system  equipments,  which  has  proved  so  mischie- 
admits  of  is  hard  necessity ;  the  impossi-  vous  to  the  finances  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
bility  of  raising  an  enormous  annual  sum  ing  European  nations.  The  continued  se- 
by  taxation,  without  resorting  to  taxes  ries  of  deficits  in  a  wealthy  country  like 
which  from  their  odiousness,  or  from  the  France,  may  be  accounted  for  by  her  ex¬ 
facility  of  evasion,  it  would  have  been  found  travagant  military  exi>enditure ;  the  exam- 
impracticable  to  enforce.  It  is  probable  pie  of  France  was  followed  by  the  neigh- 
that  this  excuse  of  sheer  necessity  may  boring  nations;  so  that  in  a  few  years  all 
with  justice  be  urged  in  defense  of  those  the  leading  continental  countries  were  pro- 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern-  vided  with  bloated  armaments,  to  support 
ment  in  France ;  and  it  must  also  be  re-  which  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
membered  that  only  that  part  of  the  loan  many,  had  to  incur  annual  additions  to 
which  was  raised  in  France  is  open  to  the  their  burden  of  debt  The  following  table 
objection  that  it  will  tend  to  perpetuate  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  prin- 
the  stagnation  of  industry  in  that  country  cipal  European  countries,  their  average 
by  absorbing  the  funds  destined  to  l)e  annual  increase  of  debt,  the  numerical 
again  productively  employed.  That  part  strength  of  their  armies,  and  their  military 
of  the  loan  which  was  raised  in  London,  expenditure  in  1865  : 
for  instance,  will  not  have  any  depressing 


Arerage  Annual  Increaie. 

Amount  of 
Debt  in  1870. 

Numerical 
Strength 
of  Army  in 
1865,  on 
Peace  Estab- 
lUhment. 

Coat  of  Army 
in  1865. 

.  England  .... 

Debt  of  England  is  decreasing.  . 

_  £. 
800,700,000 

148,242 

A  * 

15,060,237 1 

France  .... 

From  i8^t  to  1870  /^i8,w.ooo.* 

5^0,000,000* 

404,192 

« 7.384.901 

Germany .... 

Paying  off  fast . 

170,000,000 

419,836 

14,494.222 

Russia . 

From  18^4  to  i86q  /'ll, ^00,000  . 

300,000,000 

1,000,000 

2I,6s6.0^2 

Austria  .... 

Since  1849  ^9, 000, 000  .... 

310,000,000 

269,100 

10,336,762 

Ital^  . 

From  1861  to  1869  /22,ooo,ooo  . 

285,000,000 

1^,100 

1 1.556.500 

Spam . 

From  i86i  to  1870  /9,ooo,ooo  . 

2^7.000,000 

3,310,174 

Turkey . 

From  1850  to  1870  ^5, 000, 000  . 

104,000,000 

148, 6to 

6,000,000 

*  Exclutive  of  tbe  war  indemnity. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  in  his  work  on  Na-  two  years,  France  has  increased  her  debt  by 
tional  Debts,  shows  that,  within  the  last  370,000,000/.;  Austria,  by  185,000,000/.; 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years,  the  total  in-  Russia,  by  200,000,000/ ;  Italy,  by  250,- 
debt  edn  ess  of  the  world  has  increased  by  000,000/;  Spain,  by  114,000,000/;  the 
2,218,000,000/,  or  at  the  rate  of  103,000,-  new  German  Empire,  by  120,000,000/; 
000/ per  year.  Within  the  last  twenty-  and  Turkey,  by  100,000,000/  “These 
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amounts  only  include  65,000,000/.  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  Franco- Prussian  war  ;  and 
omit  more  than  1 00,000,000/.  borrowed  by 
other  nations  during  1S70,  but  not  yet  ap- 
l>earing  in  their  official  accounts.”  •  They 
also  omit  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  France 
as  the  war  indemnity.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Baxter  that  only  1 2  per  cent, 
or  one  eighth  of  the  total  of  the  national 
debts  of  the  world,  has  been  raised  for  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes,  and  that  the  remainder, 
88  per  cent,  has  been  spent  in  war,  war¬ 
like  preparations,  and  other  unproductive 
purposes. 

Excluding  for  the  present  any  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  indebtedness  of  England  and 
Germany,  the  foregoing  table,  and  the 
figures  which  succeed  it,  show  that  all  the 
countries  referred  to  are,  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  steadily  sp>ending 
more  than  their  income ;  that  this  extrava¬ 
gance  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  France  in  her  military  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  that  in  fact  these  nations 
are  ruining  themselves  in  order  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats.  We  often  hear  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  spoken  of  as  one  of  great  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  civilization.  If  the  extensive 
armaments  of  continental  countries  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  from 
the  rapacious  designs  of  their  neighbors, 
no  boast  should  be  made  of  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  if  on  the  contrary  these 
armaments  are  unnecessary,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  expenditure  is  just  so  much  money 
thrown  away,  then  surely  no  boast  should 
be  made  of  enlightenment. 

In  a  former  page  the  condition  of  these 
heavily-indebted  nations  was  referred  to 
as  if  they  were  already  on  the  high  road  to 
bankruptcy.  We  did  not  mean  by  this 
expression  to  imply  that  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  etc.,  would  go  through  an  inter¬ 
national  bankruptcy  court,  and  pay  so 
many  shillings  in  the  pound.  Nations, 
unlike  individuals,  are  never  called  upon 
to  pay  up  the  whole  capital  of  their  debts ; 
and  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  paying  in¬ 
terest  to  their  creditors,  they  are  nominal¬ 
ly  solvent.  But  in  the  industrial  compe¬ 
tition  among  nations  those  countries  will, 
cceUris paribus,  be  most  successful  who  are 
least  heavily  weighted  by  taxation.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  those  nations  who 
are  so  recklessly  heaping  up  the  burden  of 
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their  debts  may,  in  so  doing,  be  sowing  the 
se^s  of  their  own  industrial  ruin.  The 
rate  at  which  they  rai.se  money  will  have 
to  be  increased  if  they  go  on  borrowing  in 
this  extravagant  manner,  and  the  taxation 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  will  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  industry,  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
wages  of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rate  of  interest  having  risen  in  consequence 
of  the  loan-operations  of  the  Government, 
it  will  become  relatively  more  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  the 
loan  than  to  employ  his  capital  in  carrying 
on  production,  and  hence  a  double  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  working  to  diminish  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity.  There  is  also  a  special 
danger  connected  with  the  policy  of  taxa¬ 
tion  on  native  industries,  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  At  the  present  time,  in  France, 
a  manufacturer  may  be  employing  his  capi¬ 
tal  in  a  glove  manufactory.  Previous  to 
the  war,  he  could  obtain  in  this  industry  a 
return  on  his  capital  of  ten  per  cent,  where¬ 
as  in  Government  securities  he  would  only 
have  realized  4  per  cent.  After  the  war, 
the  Government  rate  of  interest  is  raised 
to  6  per  cent,  and  a  tax  is  placed  on 
gloves  in  order  to  raise  the  extra  revenue 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  new 
loans,  and  to  defray  the  other  expenses  of 
the  war.  Hence  the  profits  of  productive 
industry  are  diminished  to,  say,  7  per  cent. 
In  this  case  the  only  reward  which  the 
capitalist  will  receive  for  his  risk  and  for 
his  labor  of  superintendence  will  be  i  per 
cent ;  for  he  could  obtain  six  per  cent  by 
buying  Government  stock  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  risk,  and  without  having  to  under¬ 
take  any  labor.  This  reward  he  would 
probably  regard  as  insufficient,  and  he 
would  either  withdraw  his  capital  from  in¬ 
dustry,  and  invest  it  in  Government  stock, 
or  he  would  remove  himself  and  his  capital 
to  another  country,  such  as  Belgium,  where 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  onerous  taxation.  If  he  did 
either  of  these  things,  the  productive  in¬ 
dustry  of  France  would  sufler  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  glove- 
merchant’s  capital.  The  obvious  reply 
to  such  an  argument  is,  that  a  tax  on 
gloves  would  not  diminish  the  profits  of 
capital,  but  would  merely  increase  the 
price  of  gloves;  so  that  the  incidence  of 
the  tax  would  be  on  the  consumer,  not  on 
the  capitalist.  Quite  true ;  but  if  a  tax  is 
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placed  on  French  gloves,  and  their  price  is 
in  consequence  raised,  it  will  be  necessary 
simultaneously  to  place  an  import  duty  on 
all  foreign  gloves  as  well,  or  the  consumer 
would  avoid  the  tax  by  using  Belgian  or 
Spanish  gloves  rather  than  those  made  in 
France.  Thus  taxes  on  home  products 
necessarily  imply  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  there  is  but  one  step  between 
this  policy  and  one  of  protection.  As 
soon  as  the  excise  and  import  duties  are 
imposed,  and  the  natural  consequence  en¬ 
sues,  that  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  commodities  the  demand  for  them  di¬ 
minishes,  it  will  be  thought  that  the  slack¬ 
ness  of  the  home  trade  is  caused  by  foreign 
competition ;  and  what  then  will  be  so 
easy  as  a  return  to  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  by  increasing  the  import  duties  while 
the  taxes  on  home  products  remain  un¬ 
changed  ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  course  will  be  adopted  by  France,  if 
she  is  merely  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  commercial  treaties  in  order  to  impose 
import  duties  on  foreign  goods ;  and  this 
just  at  a  time  when  it  is  loginning  to  be 
universally  recognized  that  there  is  nothing 
so  paralyzing  to  the  industry  of  a  country 
as  Protection ;  when  even  in  America  the 
question  “  Does  Protection  protect  ?”  is 
receiving  on  all  sides  a  negative  answer. 

'Fhe  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  on  the  French  Budget  in  July  last, 
says, 

“  It  deeply  interests  Europe  to  know  whether 
France  is  going  to  resume  the  system  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  she  abandoned  in  i8w ;  but  it  is  still 
more  interesting  to  learn  how  she  is  to  pay  her 
debts.  The  Chamber  will  not  have  duties  on  raw 
material ;  M .  Thiers  will  not  have  income-tax. 
Two  important  elements  of  revenue  are  thus  re¬ 
jected,  but  the  necessary  money  must  be  raised 
somewhere,  and  the  Chamber  has  to  select  the 
source.  The  solution  which  is  most  talked  about 
is  an  Excise-tax  on  clothes  and  furniture,  or  more 
correctly  on  the  stuffs  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  those  two  classes  of  objects.  .  .  . 

"But  France  can  not  impose  duties  on  her 
home  products  until  she  can  simultaneously  lay 
eoual  taxes  on  similar  articles  imported  from 
otner  countries  ;  if  she  did,  her  own  manufactures 
would  be  swept  away  from  their  own  market. 
But  as  she  can  not  tax  foreign  goods  until  the 
Commercial  T reaties  now  in  force  have  been  mo¬ 
dified,  the  consequence  is  that,  however  skillfully 
the  new  plan  may  be  devised,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  apply  it,  or  to  raise  a  shilling  by  it,  until  new 
Treaties  have  been  made.  Meanwhile,  the  revenue 
will  fall  short  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  not  real¬ 
ized,  and  the  deficit  will  grow  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree." 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how 


highly  improbable  it  is  that  France,  if  she 
has  recourse  to  import  duties,  will  refrain 
from  reentering  upon  a  protective  policy. 
In  fact,  it  is  openly  avowed  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Budget  really  turn  on  the 
old  controversy  between  Free-Trade  and 
Protection  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
from  the  day  in  which  the  new  taxes  on 
home  products  are  adopted,  France  will 
return  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  which 
she  was  for  a  short  time  induced  partially 
to  abandon. 

In  another  column  of  the  number  of  the 
Times  just  quoted,  the  American  corre¬ 
spondent  gives  an  abstract  of  a  paper  late¬ 
ly  published  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the 
disastrous  effect  of  protection  in  America, 
and  showing  that  it  injures  not  only  the 
consumers  of  the  protected  commodities, 
but  also  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  protected  industries. 

If  therefore,  as  appears  likely,  the  same 
scale  of  expenditure  is  continued  in  France, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  will 
return  to  Protection.  This  has  been  the 
policy  pursued  in  America,  and  even  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  or 
counteract  its  damaging  effects  upon  in¬ 
dustry,  and  upon  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community.  How  much  more  disas¬ 
trous,  then,  will  this  policy  be  in  an  old 
country  like  France,  with  few  undevelop¬ 
ed  resources,  with  no  boundless  extent  of 
cultivable  land,  and  with  a  people  much 
less  energetic  and  enterprising  than  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  States  ? 

T'he  material  prospects  of  France,  in 
whatever  light  they  are  regarded,  are  of 
the  most  gloomy  nature.  She  has  saddled 
herself  with  an  enormous  burden  of  debt, 
which  has  probably  withdrawn  capital 
from  productive  employment,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  on  which  vexatious  and  inju¬ 
rious  taxation  is  necessitated.  The  one 
chance  of  recovering  her  position  would 
be  by  a  penurious  economy,  and  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  military  expenditure  to  its 
very  smallest  dimensions.  These  are  re¬ 
medies  which  France  will  be  the  last  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  to  adopt.  Even  now,  the 
most  popular  man  in  France  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  he  who  would  involve  her  in  an¬ 
other  war,  where  she  would  have  a  chance 
— however  remote — of  regaining  her  mili¬ 
tary  prestige.  Under  existing  circumstan- 
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ces,  the  debt  of  France  must  continue  to 
increase,  and  the  burden  on  her  industry 
become  each  year  heavier.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  on  her  position  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  country  ?  It  has  been  well  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  indus¬ 
trial  competition  of  nations  gives  a  great 
advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
the  country  least  weighted  by  debt.  If 
this  is  true,  what  will  in  the  future  be  the 
industrial  position  of  France  and  those 
other  European  nations  which  are  each 
year  adding  millions  to  the  burden  of  their 
debt  ?  The  debt  of  Italy  for  the  last  nine 
years  has  been  increasing  at  the  annual 
rate  of  2,000,000 ;  Austria  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  uninterrupted  deficits;  Russia  is 
the  same  ;  and  the  financial  condition  of 
Spain  and  Turkey  is  so  notorious  as  to  need 
no  comment  In  the  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  of  nations,  the  indebtedness  of  these 
countries  may  in  future  be  just  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  against  them  ;  and  England, 
Germany,  and  America  would  then  be  left 
as  the  three  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  if  a 
heavy  debt  is  sufficient  to  prevent  indus¬ 
trial  success,  England  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  long  ago  under  the  burden  of 
what,  until  last  year,  was  the  largest  debt 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  though  the  capital  of 
our  debt  overtopped  that  of  any  other 
country,  yet  during  the  last  fifty-five  years, 
the  proportion  per  head  of  the  population 
of  debt-charge  to  income  has  been  rapidly 
and  steadily  diminishing;  while  in  other 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  estimated  incomes  j)er  head  have  in 
some  instances  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  estimated  income  per  head  in  England, 
the  proportion  per  head  of  debt-charge  to 
income  has  been  scarcely  at  all  reduced, 
and  in  some  countries  has  been  even  aug¬ 
mented. 

From  the  following  tables,  taken  from 
Mr.  Baxter’s  work  on  National  Debts,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  different  relative  position  of 
England  to  other  continental  countries  in 
1815-20,  and  in  1870,  it  appears  that  while 
the  estimated  income  per  head  in  England 
has  increased  from  to  j£2S,  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  per  head  has  been  reduced  by 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  and  the 
percentage  of  charge  to  income  by  more 
than  two  thirds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
estimated  income  per  head  in  France  has 
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more  than’  trebled ;  the  debt-charge  per 
head  has  more  than  doubled  ;  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  debt-charge  to  income  has  de¬ 
crease  by  barely  one  third. 
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A  comparison  of  other  figures  in  the 
tables,  showing  the  condition  of  Austria, 
reveals  even  more  startling  results,  and 
shows  why  it  is  that  England,  although 
incumbered  by  an  enormous  debt,  is  in 
a  financial  and  industrial  position  very 
superior  to  that  of  those  continental  coun¬ 
tries  whose  percentage  of  debt-charge  to  in¬ 
come  is  similar  to  her  own.  England  is 
at  present  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
the  world ;  America  is  fast  treading  on 
her  heels,  and  she  may  in  future  antici¬ 
pate  a  powerful  rivalry  from  Germany. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  what 
special  points  of  advantage  each  of  these 
three  nations  possesses  in  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  competition  of  the  future;  and  also 
what  special  disadvantages  each  country 
labors  under. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  w’ith  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  each  country,  we  find  that 
Germany  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  practical¬ 
ly  free  from  debt.  Although,  as  previous¬ 
ly  shown,  the  nominal  capital  of  her  debt 
is  70,900,000,  yet  of  this  _;^68,3 15,000 
has  bwn  spent  on  railways  and  other  re¬ 
munerative  public  works,  so  that  the  to¬ 
tal  unremunerative  debt  is  10 2, 600,000. 
Considering  the  debt  as  a  whole,  the  an¬ 
nual  interest  is  ;^7, 340,000,  and  the  charge 
per  head  3J.  gd.  “  But  to  pay  this,”  says 
Mr.  Baxter,  “  the  German  States  have  the 
net  receipts  of  their  railways,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  public  mines  and  iron-works, 
which  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  and  other 
States  (without  the  domains  and  forests) 
balance  the  interest  of  the  debts.  The 
French  payments  will  cancel  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  debts,  or  be  accumulated  in 
funds  or  investments.  The  Germans  alone 
of  the  great  Powers  will  be  practically  free 
from  debt,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  will 
also  possess  great  surplus  funds  and  State 
property  for  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  for 
use  in  war."  This  immense  advantage  of 
freedom  from  indebtedness  is  not  shared 
either  by  England  or  by  America.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  debt  of  England,  but  the  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States  remains  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  On  July  I  St,  1861,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  ^18,000,000.  On 
July  1st,  1865,  after  four  years  of  civil  war, 
the  debt  had  risen  to  ^551,000,000.  On 
January  1st,  1871,  after  five  years  and  a 
half  of  peace,  it  was  reduced  to  ;^466,- 
400,000.  Hence,  in  the  four  years  of  war, 
the  debt  was  increased  by  the  average 
annual  rate  of  ^^i  33,000,000,  while  in 
the  five  years  and  a  half  of  peace  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  reduction  has  been  more  than 
^  1 5,000,000.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
m  relation  to  their  indebtedness  America 
and  Germany  are  in  a  much  lietter  position 
than  England  ;  we  can  never  hope  to  rival 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  United  States 
debt  has  since  the  war  been  paid  off ;  and 
it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
approach  the  freedom  from  indebtedness 
that  will,  in  no  verj’  distant  period,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  German  Empire.  But  in 
other  matters  besides  that  of  national 
indebtedness,  the  financial  and  industrial 
prospects  of  England  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  of  America  and  Germany.  At 
each  end  of  the  social  scale  in  England 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
consequently  unproductive  persons.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  neces-sary  to  enter  into  any 
disputed  questions  of  morality  ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  intended  to  enumerate  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  industri¬ 
al  position  of  a  country ;  and  among  these 
circumstances  must  be  included  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  productive  classes  of  the 
population  bear  to  the  unproductive  class¬ 
es.  In  no  country  are  there  such  great 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  as  there 
are  in  England.  Profuse  luxury  in  one 
class  and  abject  pauj>erism  in  another  have 
long  been  marked  characteristics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society.  The  luxurious  unemploy^ 
and  the  pauperized  unemployed  are  more 


numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
in  England  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  Beside  these  two  classes  of  non¬ 
productive  persons,  there  is  another  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous  class  in  this  country 
which  is  certainly  less  productive  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  America  and  Ger¬ 
many.  We  refer  to  women.  Except  in 
the  working  class  and  in  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  women  of  England  are  almost 
entirely  non-productive.  Nearly  all  trades 
and  professions  are  closed  against  them. 
If  they  happen  to  be  wealthy  they  seldom 
employ  their  wealth  productively.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  married  woman 
could,  up  to  a  year  ago,  be  legally  robbed 
by  her  husband  even  of  her  earnings,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  account  for  the  fact  that  wo¬ 
men  as  a  class  are  npt  either  productive 
capitalists  or  laborers.  In  America  the 
marriage  law  offers  no  discouragement  to 
women  engaging  in  industry  either  in  the 
capacity  of  capitalists  or  laborers.  And 
women  accordingly  engage  in  trades  and 
professions  in  far  greater  numbers  than  in 
this  country.  In  Germany  a  great  deal  of 
agricultural  and  other  labor  is  performed 
by  women  of  the  poorest  class,  whilst 
women  of  the  nnddle  and  even  upper 
classes  do  nearly  all  the  household  and  do¬ 
mestic  work,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
is  strictly  productive.  The  conclusion  Ls 
therefore  inevitable  that  the  wealth  of  Eng¬ 
land  supports  a  larger  projwrtion  of  non¬ 
producers,  consisting  principally  of  rich 
idlers,  paupers,  and  women,  than  either 
America  or  Germany,  and  that  therefore, 
compared  with  those  countries,  England  in 
this  respect  also  stands  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  indus¬ 
trial  importance  in  which  again  it  must 
be  confessed  that  England  compares  un¬ 
favorably  with  Germany  and  the  United 
States;  and  this  is  education.  England 
may  be  said  to  be  now  fairly  awake  to  her 
shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and  she  has  at 
last  begun  in  earnest  to  set  about  educa¬ 
ting  her  laborers;  but  there  are  most 
formidable  difficulties  in  her  way,  arising 
from  the  extreme  poverty  and  pauperism 
of  large  masses  of  her  people,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  certain  that  it  will  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  her  population  will  attain  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  standard  of  Germany  and  America. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  three  countries,  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  are  far  outdistanced  by 
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America.  But  if,  it  may  be  asked,  England 
is  behindhand  in  so  many  respects,  to 
what  causes  may  be  attributed  th.e  indus¬ 
trial  predominance  she  has  hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed  ?  Her  supremacy  may  be  in  part 
no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  other  countries  have 
labored.  The  resources  of  America  are 
only  now  in  process  of  development ;  up 
to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  soil  was  tilled  by  slave  labor, 
with  all  its  economic  disadvantages ;  the 
political  struggle  produced  by  the  Slavery 
question  culminated  in  a  civil  war  costing 
the  American  nation  unprecedented  sacri 
fices  both  of  blood  and  treasure;  added 
to  these  disadvantages,  the  industry  of 
America  is  still  suffering  from  the  policy  of 
Protection,  which  has  nearly  crippled  and 
threatens  completqly  to  destroy  some  of 
her  most  valuable  trades  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  political  corruption  of  the 
United  States,  again,  can  not  fail  to  have  a 
bad  influence  on  commerce  as  well  as  on 
every  other  national  interest ;  and  it  has 
probably  had  its  share  in  producing  the 
tendency  to  wild  and  unscrupulous  specu¬ 
lation  which  has  of  late  years  specially 
characterized  monetary  proceedings  in 
.\merica. 

Political  considerations  are  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Germany 
has  not  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  of  England.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  German  empire  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  important  political  events ;  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  accomplishment,  the  fiscal, 
financial,  and  commercial  systems  of  nearly 
all  the  small  independent  German  king¬ 
doms  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  The 
greater  part  of  Germany  was  impoverished 
and  devastated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and  the  re¬ 
cent  wars  in  which  Germany  has  engaged, 
though  costing  her,  in  consequence  of  her 
triumphs,  a  smaller  amount  of  money  than 
might  have  been  expected,  must  yet  have  in¬ 
flicted  upon  her  the  severest  losses  in  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  in  the  prolonged  ab¬ 
sence  and  death  of  large  numbers  of  her  in¬ 
dustrial  population.  As  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  so  probably  will  it  be  in  the  future, 
that  the  industrial  prospects  of  Germany 
have  more  to  fear  from  political  than  from 
any  other  causes.  The  political  future  of 
America  and  of  England  will  probably  be 
similar  to  their  political  past.  Changes 
there  will  necessarily  be,  but  they  will  be 
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gradual  and  not  spasmodic;  they  will  be 
the  progress  of  a  free  people  towards  fur¬ 
ther  developments  of  the  already  accepted 
doctrines  of  equality  and  the  Divine  right 
of  each  individual  to  liberty ;  but  who 
dares  imagine  that  this  will  be  the  ])olitical 
future  of  Germany  ? — a  country  where  po¬ 
litical  liberty  is  almost  unknown,  where  the 
least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  is 
put  down  with  a  high  hand,  were  demo¬ 
crats  are  thrust  into  prison  merely  for  de¬ 
claring  their  opinions,  and  were  workmen 
on  strike  are  shot  down  like  dogs  ?  There 
are  plenty  of  signs  that  the  German  nation 
is  beginning  to  be  discontented  with  the 
continuance  of  the  paternal  tyranny  it  has 
so  long  endured ;  but  the  paternal  tyranny 
is  very  powerful,  and  will  die  hard  before  it 
yields  to  the  assaults  of  democracy.  It  is 
an  imjwrtant  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  contains  about  six  times 
as  many  members  in  Germany  out  of  a 
population  of  40,000,000,  as  in  England 
and  America,  with  a  joint  population  of 
64,000,000.  With  despotism  so  strong  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  so 
active  on  the  other,  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  political  future  of  Germany  will 
be  unbroken  by  storms. 

England  then,  it  would  seem,  owes  her 
industrial  supremacy  partly  to  removable 
and  removing  causes  which  have  operated 
to  depress  the  industry  of  other  nations ; 
but  partly  also  to  the  character  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  to  her  financial  and  commercial  policy, 
to  her  comparative  freedom  during  the  last 
half-century  from  war  and  political  distur¬ 
bances,  and  lastly,  to  her  colonial  posses¬ 
sions,  which  form  at  once  a  partial  outlet 
for  her  surplus  labor  and  a  source  from 
which  vast  accumulations  of  capital  are 
derived.  These  comprise  the  chief  of  the 
advantages  which  England  possesses  in 
the  industrial  competition  of  nations.  Her 
principal  disadvantages  consist  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her  national  debt ;  the  uneduca¬ 
ted  condition  of  her  laborers;  the  rapid 
growth  of  pauperism,  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  unemployed  part  of  her 
population.  Can  any  of  these  sources  of 
danger  be  removed?  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  very  marked  reduction  of 
the  percentage  of  debt-charge  to  income 
in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  also  to  the  legislative  efforts  lately 
made  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  more  perplexing  problems 
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of  pauperism  and  idle  luxury  still  remain, 
presenting  no  hopeful  features,  becoming 
each  year  more  difficult  of  solution,  and 
showing  no  tendency  at  all  to  solve  them¬ 
selves.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  of  the  numbers  of  unproductive 
persons,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  total  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  nation  is  as  great  as  it  is 
desirable  it  should  be,  and  that  leisure  is 
as  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  a 
nation  as  industry.  This  must  be  most 
readily  admitted ;  we  have  never  urged 
that  there  is  too  much  leisure  in  England, 
but  that  this  leisure  is  too  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed.  One  class,  for  instance,  passes 
through  life  surfeited  with  leisure;  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  members  of 
this  class  consisting  of  seeking  means  of 
killing  time ;  while  members  of  another 
class  are  reduced  into  mere  human  ma¬ 
chines,  rising  early  and  late  taking  rest,  in 
one  unceasing  round  of  work.  We  read 
in  one  column  of  a  paper  of  railway  ser¬ 
vants,  pointsmen,  and  engine-drivers  being 
kept  at  work  nineteen,  twenty-four,  and 
even  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch ;  while  we 
find  another  column  filled  with  expressions 
of  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  sadly  over¬ 
worked  public  servants  who  pass  the  Lon¬ 
don  season  in  going  from  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  stone  to  a  flower  show,  from  the  flow¬ 
er  show  to  pigeon  shooting,  from  pigeon 
shooting  to  a  banquet,  from  the  banquet 
to  a  ball ;  and  then,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ghastly  contrasts,  one  may  find  in  an¬ 
other  page  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
children  employed  in  brick-fields.  There 
are  some  instances  in  which  babies  of 
three  years  and  ajialf  old  have  been  found 
at  work  in  brick-fields ;  the  usual  age  is 
from  nine  to  ten.  At  this  age  children 
are  employed  to  carry  loads  of  clay  almost 
as  heavy  as  their  own  bodies ;  they  are 
kept  at  this  severe  toil  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day ;  and  in  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  with  their  load  they 
frequently  walk  an  average  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  daily.  If  the  superabun¬ 
dant  leisure  which  is  nearly  killing  one 
class  with  ennui  could  be  a  little  more 
equally  distributed,  might  it  not  be  hoped 
that  these  wretched  brick-field  children 
would  come  in  for  some  share  of  it  ?  The 
juxtaposition  of  repletion  and  starvation 
would  then  be  less  revoltingly  frequent. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude  to  the  growth  of  pau¬ 
perism — the  remaining  subject  which  we 


enumerated  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
industrial  greatness  of  England.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  in  London  a  de¬ 
cided  diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers 
as  compared  with  the  returns  of  two  or 
three  previous  years.  It  is,  however,  doubt¬ 
ful  how  far  this  improvement  is  produced 
by  permanent  causes ;  it  njay  indeed  be 
feared  that  the  tide  is  steadily  rising,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  pauperism  we  are  now 
witnessing  is  merely  the  recoil  of  the  great 
wave  of  destitution  that  spread  over  Lon¬ 
don  in  1866-7.  ®  fron*  imagin¬ 

ing  that  pauperism  or  any  other  really  great 
social  difficulty  can  be  removed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  though  legislation 
can  not  cure  an  evil,  it  may  be  that  past 
legislation  has  increased  and  aggravated  it, 
and  in  this  case  much  good  work  in  the 
way  of  repeal  can  be  done  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  If  it  be  true  that  “  The  State 
can  have  just  as  many  paupers  as  it 
chooses  to  pay  for,  and  that  the  number 
of  paupers  is  really  decided  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  much  as  the  numl^r  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors” — then  the  nation  should 
demand  through  its  representatives  that 
legislation  should  do  its  utmost  to  remove 
the  evil  that  legislation  has  produced. 

Considering  the  recent  alarming  increase 
of  pauperism  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
threatens  our  national  prosperity,  and  con¬ 
sidering  further  how  large  a  proportion  of 
our  pauperism  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  there  is 
no  subject  at  once  so  important  and  so 
practicable  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  statesmen  ;  but  there  seems  unfortunate¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time  no  subject  on  which  a 
more  perverse  determination  is  shown  to 
evade  any  recognition  of  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil.  If  this  determination  is  persevered 
in,  and  if  Poor  Law  reformers  pursue  the 
course  they  have  hitherto  generally  adopted, 
of  encouraging  over-population  by  endea¬ 
voring  to  prevent  or  counteract  its  effects, 
pauperism  must  go  on  increasing;  it  will 
i)ecome  each  year  more  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  less  amenable  to 
the  control  of  legislation.  Of  all  the  four 
sources  of  danger  to  England’s  commer¬ 
cial  prosj>erity,  previously  enumerated,  it  is 
probably  the  most  serious.  Our  national 
debt  is  decreasing;  much  can  be  done  to 
diffuse  education  among  the  bulk  of  our 
people ;  the  most  serious  disadvantages  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  leisure 
are  moral  and  social  rather  than  economic ; 
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but  the  spread  of  p.vuperisra  is  equally 
dangerous,  whether  it  is  considered  from 
the  industrial,  social,  or  moral  point  of 
view :  it  is  in  reality  the  parent  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  education 
and  the  overwork  of  children  and  some 
other  classes  of  laborers :  there  is  hardly 
an  important  social  difficulty  that  can  not 
be  traced  to  its  agency.  No  speculations 
as  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  England 
are  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  upon, 
if  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  prob¬ 
able  future  of  pauperism.  We  therefore 
say  in  conclusion  that  if,  in  the  future  in¬ 
dustrial  competition  of  nations,  England 
is  to  keep  either  first  or  second  in  the 
field,  she  must  devise  some  means  not  only 
of  checking  the  growth  of  pauperism,  but 
of  eradicating  the  disease  from  her  social 
system.  And  those  who  deal  with  this 
question  of  pauperism  should  remember 
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that  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  cheap  food, 
by  reductions  of  taxation,  or  by  economi¬ 
cal  administration  in  the  departments,  or 
by  new  forms  of  government.  Nothing 
will  permanently  affect  pauperism  while 
the  present  reckless  increase  of  population 
continues.  And  nothing  will  be  so  likely 
to  check  this  increase  as  the  imposition  by 
the  State  on  parents  of  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  maintaining  their  oflfepring.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  authority  on 
this  subject  was  right  when  he  said,  “  that 
if  the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
country  were  in  all  other  respects  (than  this) 
as  {>erfect  as  the  wildest  visionary  thinks 
he  could  make  them ;  if  parliaments  were 
annual,  suffiage  universal,  wars,  taxes,  and 
pensions  unknown,  the  civil  list  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  the  great  body  of  the 
community  would  still  be  a  collection  of 
paupers.” 
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In  these  alarming  days,  when  such  for¬ 
midable  discoveries  are  teing  made  as  to 
our  genealogy,  it  behooves  us  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  let  go  or  waive  those  old  and  re¬ 
spectable  distinctions  which  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  been  made  with  the  laudable 
object  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  be¬ 
tween  us  and  those  whom  we  suppose  we 
are  still  permitted  to  describe  as  the  inferior 
creatures.  No  one  can  well  commit  a 
more  despicable  action  than  is  involved  in 
repudiating  or  disowning  his  own  flesh  and 
blood;  still  there  are  circumstances  and 
occasions  which  justify  a  person  in  striving 
to  make  out,  if  the  relationship  can  not 
wholly  be  denied,  that  the  connection  is, 
at  any  rate,  very  remote.  That  is  just  the 
position,  we  take  it,  that,  at  the  very  worst, 
man  can  be  said  to  occupy  toward  his  an¬ 
thropomorphic  ancestors ;  and,  therefore, 
without  cutting  them  dead  altogether,  he 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  show  that  the 
lapse  of  time,  with  its  supervening  broad 
lines  of  distinction,  has  made  the  kinship 
even  more  remote  than  is  usually  associat¬ 
ed  with  an  Irish  cousin. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  better  class-distinc¬ 
tion,  a  more  satisfactory  assertion  of  su¬ 
perior  caste,  will  ever  be  made,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  good  old  definition  that 
“  Man  is  a  talking  animal.”  Our  fair 


readers — of  whom  we  hope  we  have  many 
— will  not  be  offended  by  our  informing 
them  that  when  such  a  proposition  as 
“  Man  is  a  talking  animal  ”  is  put  forward 
as  a  definition,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
one  of  the  talking  animals,  but  that  he  is 
the  only  talking  animal.  This  being  so,  it 
follows  that  the  definition  must  be  given 
up  as  soon  as  stated,  if  by  talk  be  signified 
a  mere  oral  method  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  one  living  thing  and  another.  Ants 
are  proverbially  silent  workers ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  sharper  ears  than  ours  would 
detect  something  akin  to  the  fussy  hum  we 
can  ourselves  ol^rve  in  a  hive  of  working- 
bees — to  the  hoarse  notes  of  call  and  re¬ 
sponse  we  note  in  the  social  crow — to 
the  whizzing  clamor  of  fieldfares  when 
bullied  by  or  bullying  an  aggressive  hawk, 
or  to  the  sweet  long^rawn  pipings  of  our 
garden  warblers  when  stirred  to  intercourse 
by  love.  Indeed,  we  might  traverse  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  without  being  able 
to  lay  our  finger  upon  a  single  family  of 
whose  members  we  could  affirm  with  any 
confidence  that  they  never  communicate 
with  each  other  by  what  may  fairly  be 
called  speech.  The  horse  is  one  of  the 
most  silent,  the  pig  one  of  the  most  loqua¬ 
cious  of  animals;  yet  each  alike  knows 
how  to  summon  his  fellow  by  intelligible 
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sounds,  in  mohients  of  appetite,  anger,  or 
excitement.  Clearly,  therefore,  when  it  is 
said,  and  if  it  is  to  be  continued  to  be  said, 
by  way  of  definition,  that  “  Man  is  a  talk¬ 
ing  animal,”  we  must  ascribe  to  the  power 
of  talk  something  more  profound  and  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  capacity  of  comparing 
wants  and  guarding  interests, 
i  The  threshold  of  the  inquiry  is  not  en¬ 

couraging.  Not  conversation,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation,  bein^  the  note  or  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  which  is  to  enable  us  to 
I  say  that  we  are  not  fratricides  or  cannibals, 

i  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  showing 

that  our  topics  are  as  lofty  as  our  preten¬ 
sions.  That  they  are  potentially  so  in  all 

I  cases,  and  actually  so  in  some,  we  shall 

i  see ;  but  a  survey  of  the  lower  lands  of 

I  human  discourse,  rather  strengthens  than 

weakens  the  painful  theory,  which  makes 
i!  us  at  one  end  touch  the  creatures  of  flood 

1;  and  field.  We  will  suppose  a  very  com- 

I  mon  case,  and  sketch  a  scene  that  will  be 

j  readily  recognized.  A  party  of  well-to-do 

people,  say  from  our  own  island — refined, 

[  gentle,  educated,  in  the  sense  in  which 

(those  words  are  generally  employed — have 
been  spending  the  day  in  travel.  They 
are  on  their  road  from  Rome  to  Florence, 
j;-  — from  the  most  famous  of  ancient  cities 

'j  to  the  most  beautiful  of  modem.  They 

:!  have  means  and  leisure ;  and,  spuming  the 

cheap  convenience  of  the  rail,  they  are 
!  journeying  by  easy  stages,  under  the  care 

I  of  a  pleasantly-slow  vetturino.  What  have 

they  seen  to-day?  Perhaps  they  have 
visited  Assisi,  lifted  loving  eyes  to  Ae  fres¬ 
coes  of  Giotto,  and  lowered  reverent  ones 
before  the  last  resting-place  of  the  good 
and  great  St.  Francis.  Perhaps  they  have 
loitered  at  Cortona,  wandered  round  its 
I  Pelasgic  walls,  or  been  set  wondering  by 

the  sight  of  that  mar\'elous  female  head, 

I  the  most  precious  record  of  ancient  pic- 

!  torial  art,  found  in  the  baker’s  oven  of  the 

1  famous  city.  Perhaps  they  have  gazed 

;  into  the,  still  silvery  depths  of  that  j)ellucid 

stream,  “  a  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty’s 
youngest  daughters,”  overlooked  by  the 
disputable  Temple  of  “  fair  and  delicate 
proportions.”  Perhaps  the  forenoon  was 
spent  at  Perugia,  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio, 

ior  in  the  sacristy  of  the  San  Pietro  in  Ca- 
sinensis.  Night  has  fallen.  The  lumber¬ 
ing  carriage  stands — without  driver,  with¬ 
out  horses,  without  burden — in  the  solitary 
court-yard.  The  trusty  team  are  feeding 
in  the  warm  dusk  stable.  The  swarthy 


driver  is  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his 
simple  Italian  supper.  Our  English  travel¬ 
ers  are  upstairs,  looking  almost  as  cozy  and 
comfortable  as  at  home.  They  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  meal,  and  will  soon  retire  to 
rest.  TTiey  are  talking.  What  about  ? 
About  Spello,  Foligno,  Spoleto,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of 
Dante  upon  art,  or  of  art  upon  Dante  ? — 
of  something  of  this  sort,  no  doubt  ?  Alas ! 
not  at  all.  They  have  got  hold  of  a  book, 
and  it  is  amusing  them  vastly.  It  is  afford¬ 
ing  food  for  conversation.  In  Heaven’s 
name,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  visitors’  book 
of  the  inn.  After  all  they  have  seen  this 
day,  all  that  incites  to  reflection,  suggests 
comment,  and  should  provoke  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  discussion,  they  have  fallen  back, 
and  with  thankfulness,  upon  the  empty 
catalogue  of  names  which  tells  who  have 
trodden  these  same  paths  before,  and  who 
have  trodden  them  last.  Has  Jones  been 
this  way?  Yes,  here  is  the  entry;  and 
these  refined,  educated,  traveled  folks  are 
at  once  with  joy  transported  to  Tybumia 
or  Westboume  Grove,  and  have  found  a 
topic  worthy  of  sustained  conversation,  a 
topic  that  never  flags.  Need  we  go 
through  the  list  of  their  friends  concerning 
whom  they  find  some  entry  in  this  divert¬ 
ing  volunje  ?  How  many  such  they  stum¬ 
ble  upon  decides  the  hour  at  which  they 
retire.  If  they  meet  with  no  familiar 
names,  they  soon  are  sleepy,  and  every 
thing  has  been  barren  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

Let  the  locality  and  the  scene  be  changed. 
We  are  in  an  English  drawing-room,  hap¬ 
py  abode  of  elegance  and  ease !  We  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  highest  forms  of  civili¬ 
zation.  The  ingenuity  and  genius  of  all 
the  ages  have  gone  to  produce  a  score  of 
inanimate  objects  around  us,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  profuseness  of  all  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  we  scarcely  notice. 
The  history  of  wood-carving,  the  story  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  art,  the  record  of  the 
triumphs  of  industry,  might  almost  be  writ¬ 
ten  out  of  the  materials  around  us.  Emile 
Souvestre  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
writing  a  thousand  volumes  on  the  jour¬ 
neys  he  took  up  and  down,  round  and 
about,  such  a  chamber  as  this.  One  of 
the  company  has  just  made  such  a  journey, 
after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  for  some 
time  apparently  been  resting  from  their  fa¬ 
tigues — so  dead  a  silence  had  fallen  upon 
them  all.  This  adventurous  traveler  to  the 
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table  over  there  has  been  rewarded;  he 
has  found  something.  He  returns  with  it, 
and  suddenly  he  is  the  centre  of  a  lively 
group.  The  spell  is  broken — they  are  si¬ 
lent  no  more.  What  has  he  found  ?  A 
photographic  album,  and  all  the  talking 
animals  assert  their  distinctive  superiority. 
Now  the  flood-gates  of  conversation  are 
rolled  back,  and  the  stream  of  remark  and 
comment,  of  quip  and  crank  and  criticism, 
rolls  along  merrily  enough.  It  is  just  as 
at  the  little  Italian  inn.  The  old  faces, 
the  old  names,  the  old  people,  have  come 
to  relieve  the  dullness  and  the  boredom  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  great  unknown.  People, 
people,  people — the  people  one  knows,  or 
knew,  or  wants  to  know — behold  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  wise  prattle  of  the 
talking  animal !  It  is  surely  well  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  one’s  sj)ecies,  and  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  that  species;  but 
pray,  is  their  welfare  the  stirring  motive  or 
the  absorbing  theme  of  all  the  hours  upon 
hours  of  talk  devoted  to  them  ?  We  trow 
not.  Is  it  not  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  the 
legacies  that  came  to  them,  the  legacies 
they  have  missed,  the  legacies  they  in¬ 
trigued  to  obtain  so  meanly;  their  wives 
and  the  little  love  they  have  for  them,  and 
the  little  love  their  wives  bear  them  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  their  temper,  their  debts,  their  din¬ 
ners,  their  inferior  cellars,  their  excessive 
staff  of  servants,  their  sordidness,  their  ex¬ 
travagance;  their  thousand-and-one  quali¬ 
ties  and  accidents  in  which  they  are  no 
better  or  worse  than  their  ^leighbors,  but 
which  are  of  absorbing  interest,  because 
the  two,  or  three,  or  four  talking  animals 
live  in  the  same  county,  have  a  house  in 
the  same  square,  or  once  danced  in  the 
same  quadrille  ?  Look  at  the  books  scat¬ 
tered  about,  for  the  first  idle  hand  to  op>en. 
They  too  are  picture-books,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  an  excuse  for  opening  without 
reading  them.  Never  was  there  a  more 
dire  invention  of  the  enemy  than  illustrated 
books.  It  was  once  observed,  as  a  most 
correct  induction  from  experience,  that 
music  is  an  excellent  background  to  con¬ 
versation.  It  has  now  been  discovered 
that  p)oetry  is  an  excellent  background  to 
pictures.  Thus,  ever  further  and  further 
recedes  the  real,  and  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
and  more  obtrusive  comes  the  unreal,  the 
delusive,  the  shallow  sham.  Helps  to  con¬ 
versation  are  obtained  by  banishing  from 
sight,  or  obscuring  from  observation,  all 
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that  makes  converse  worth  the  trouble  of 
opening  one’s  lips. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
perceive  that  this  poverty,  this  meanness, 
this  vulgarity  of  the  topics  of  talk,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  matters 
of  interest  common  to  us  all,  and  that  be¬ 
yond  these  we  must  not  attempt  to  travel, 
since,  if  we  do,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
making  the  journey  alone.  If  we  reflect 
yet  a  little  more,  we  shall  recognize  that 
one  of  the  primary  results  of  that  material 
civilization  which  brings  us  more  constant¬ 
ly  together,  provides  no  remedy  for  this 
evil,  if  indeed  it  does  not  aggravate  it. 
Neither  do  the  great  triumphs  of  material 
science  assist  us.  We  all  read  the  same 
newspapers,  the  same  telegrams,  the  same 
speeches,  the  same  articles,  the  same  es¬ 
says.  No  doubt  this  ought  to  increase  the 
number  of  topics  worth  oral  handling; 
but  if  we  stop  by  simply  inquiring,  “  Do 
you  see  what  is  said  in  this  morning’s 
Thutiderer  /”  or  by  answering,  “Yes — and 
did  you  see  what  was  said  in  yesterday 
evening’s  V'  we  are  not  much  bet¬ 

ter  for  the  plank  thrown  out  to  us.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  only  the  garrulous  people — 
the  people  who  wag  their  tongues  when 
they  see  a  human  pair  of  ears,  just  as 
some  folks  swing  their  arn\?  when  they 
hear  a  piece  of  music — who  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  such  inquiries.  The  rest,  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  aware  that  every  body  reads 
the  Thunderer  and  the  Universe,  peruses 
and  is  silent.  These  are  the  wiser,  and 
more  properly  deserve  the  designation  of 
“  talking  animals,”  properly  understood,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  do  not  use  a  valuable  gift 
without  due  provocation.  Indeed,  we 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into 
society  a  law  analogous  to  that  old  one  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man  proposed  a  new 
piece  of  legislation  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck.  If  every  body  had  to  pay  a  severe 
penalty  who  started  a  conversation  that  led 
to  nothing,  we  should  all  be  the  better  for 
it.  By  leading  to  something,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  conversation  so  started  must 
end  in  demonstration  or  agreement.  Con¬ 
versation,  like  Art,  is  an  end  in  itself ;  • 
only,  like  Art,  it  should  be  somewhat  elevat¬ 
ed  and  elevating.  Indeed,  general  con¬ 
versation — which  is  what  we  are  consid¬ 
ering — has  this  distinguishing  mark,  as 
against  special  conversation,  that  nobody 
knows,  or  should  know,  where  it  will  lead 
us.  Special  conversation  is  work,  serious 
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work ;  general  conversation  should  be  the 
diversion  of  our  leisure.  Special  conver¬ 
sation  is  to  end  in  a  resolve,  and  in  action. 
General  conversation  ends,  as  far  as  any 
visible  effect  is  concerned,  with  itself.  Thus, 
what  is  familiarly  called  “  shop  ”  should  be 
rigidly  banished  from  the  latter.  There 
are  moments  w’hen  women  may  fairly  com¬ 
pare  notes  about  their  servants,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  their  dress ;  when  lawyers  may  fit¬ 
tingly  discuss  their  suits,  their  clients,  their 
courts,  their  reforms ;  when  artists  may 
properly  canvass  the  time  expended  over 
certain  pictures,  their  price,  their  technical 
merits,  and  so  forth.  But,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  all  this  is  business ;  it  is  nothing  but 
“  shop,”  let  the  conversation  be  carried  on 
when  it  may.  General  conversation  needs 
all  of  these — indeed,  there  is  no  aid  that  it 
scorns ;  but  it  needs  them  as  accessories, 
not  as  principals.  They  should  be  used 
as  the  side-lights,  the  timely  illustrations 
flashed  upon  the  main  theme,  at  moments 
when  it  is  threatened  with  darkness  or  dim¬ 
ness.  This  main  theme  should  be  no  one’s 
in  particular,  but  should  seem  to  be  any 
one’s  at  times,  and  in  turn.  Thus  only  can 
be  reconciled  the  two  at  first  seemingly 
conflicting  conditions  of  all  good  general 
conversation — that  it  should  not  be  mean, 
common  or  vulgar,  and  yet  that  every  bo(^ 
should  have  an  interest  in  it.  It  is  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  some,  and  the  arrogance  or  ego¬ 
tism  of  others,  that  prevent  the  happy  com¬ 
bination  from  being  more  common.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  only  to  begin  with  three  axioms 
— the  first  of  which  is,  that  every  body  is 
entitled  (indeed  bound)  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  thing  he 
may  have  read  or  been  told ;  the  second  of 
which  is,  that  every  body  is  equally  entitled 
to  declare  that  opinion  ;  and  the  third  of 
which  is,  that  every  body’s  opinion  is  en¬ 
titled  to  coDsideration,  and  that  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  courtesy,  but  because  it 
is  certain  that  any  opinion  honestly  and 
independently  formed  is  worth  something, 
and,  opportunely  expressed,  may  contri¬ 
bute  in  a  striking  manner  to  a  current  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  for  this  most  desirable  con¬ 
summation  to  be  reached,  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  must  no  longer  be  thought  to  verge 
upon  bad  manners,  and  truth,  or  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth,  not  victory,  must  be  the 
common  quest.  In  the  following  stanzas 
we  seem  to  see  something  of  what  is  want¬ 
ed,  though  it  is  declared  to  be  but  a 
vision : 
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“  And  oftentimes  was  brave  contention, 

Such  as  beseems  the  wise, 

But  always  courteous  abstention 
From  over- swift  replies. 

“  Age  lorded  not,  nor  rose  the  hectic 
Up  to  the  cheek  of  youth ; 

But  reigned  throughout  their  dialectic 
Sobriety  of  truth. 

“  And  if  a  long-held  contest  tended 
To  ill-defined  result. 

It  was  by  calm  consent  suspended, 

As  over-difficult. 

“  Then  verse  or  music  was  demanded, 

Then  solitude  of  night ; 

By  which  all-potent  three  expanded, 

Waxeth  the  inner  sight.” 

Here  the  talking  animal  reaches  his 
throne,  and  need  entertain  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  pursued  by  hydras  and  chimeras 
dire.  Nothing  on  the  earth  or  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  that  are  under  the  earth,  share  with 
him  in  any  degree  in  the  Divine  privilege 
of  communicated  Thought,  when  Thought 
ceases  to  be  concerned  with  mere  interests 
— with  food  and  raiment,  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  with  individual  peculiarities,  with 
toiling  and  spinning,  with  rivalries  and 
hates,  lusts,  jealousies,  and  all  uncharita¬ 
bleness — but  soars  into  the  calm  of  a  rare¬ 
fied  atmosphere,  gazing  down  from  which 
the  ordinary  cares  and  passions  of  earth 
appear  so  trivial.  The  Upper  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  of  this  world  pride  themselves  upon 
being  so  va.stly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  that  they  are  confidently  jus¬ 
tified  to  themselves  when  they  strengthen 
the  barriers  which  separate  them  from  the 
common  herd.  We  are  not  among  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  social  equality  of  men ;  but  we 
can  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by 
the  spurious  distinctions  which  now  pro¬ 
nounce  them  unequal.  Abolish  distinction 
of  dress,  manner,  and  speech,  and  where  is 
the  difference  between  many  a  lady  and 
her  maid,  between  many  a  gentletnan  and 
his  valet,  between  some  peers  and  their 
grooms  ?  The  conversation  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  is,  in  too  many  instances,  not  one 
whit  better  or  more  elevated  than  the 
servant’s  hall,  and  the  discussions  of  the 
smoking-room  are  perfectly  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  stable.  And  if  we  are  to  stick 
to  our  definition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he 
is  the  highest  man  whose  conversation,  i.e. 
whose  thoughts — for,  depend  upon  it,  the 
two  things  are  convertible — is  habitually 
the  highest  and  the  most  soaring  ?  We  do 
not  want  to  see  society  composed  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  pedants  and  prigs ;  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  to  bump  against  that  Scylla.  But 
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there  should  be  something  academic,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grove  and  the  portico,  in  the 
general  conversation  of  all  educated  and 
cultured  people.  No  delight,  save  that 
which  is  given  by  music  or  by  verse,  can 
for  a  moment  compete  with  it ;  and  the 
three  may  readily  be  combined.  Formal 
arguments  not  being  the  means,  nor  defini¬ 
tive  conclusions  the  end,  of  all  such  lofty 
converse,  let  no  one  fear  to  quote  appo¬ 
sitely  from  any  of  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind.  At  present  we  have  hackneyed 
citations  fix>m  a  handy-book  or  none,  just 
as  we  have  no  wit  or  the  Joe  Miller  of  the 
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period.  There  have  been  few  ages  in 
which  the  conditions  were  more  favorable 
to  the  talking  animal,  as  we  would  fain  see 
him.  Beliefs  on  nearly  all  subjects  are 
very  much  unsettled,  and  the  field  is  free  to 
speculation.  Men  may  say  the  thing  they 
would.  Let  us  be  less  narrow  in  our  in¬ 
terests,  less  shallow  in  our  thoughts,  less 
intolerant  in  our  views,  and  less  testy  in 
our  tempers  ;  and  many  a  weary  hour  will 
be  enlivened,  many  a  dull  circle  diverted, 
many  a  scoffing  philosopher  silenced,  and 
man  remain  still  the  glory,  and  perhaps  the 
riddle,  but  no  longer  the  jest  of  the  world. 
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It  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  fashion  is  not 
synonymous  with  change ;  and  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  an  unpai^leled  degree  of 
monotony  in  the  customs,  habits,  and 
ideas  of  the  whole  pig-tailed  race.  With 
the  exception  of  differences  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  language  and  of  varieties  of 
climate.  Canton,  or  any  large  city  in  the 
south  of  China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  Pe¬ 
king  or  of  any  large  city  in  the  north,  and 
vu^  vers&.  The  same  style  of  architecture 
is  observable  in  the  buildings,  and  exactly 
the  same  customs  prevail  among  the  people, 
who  have  been  robbed  of  all  originality 
and  power  of  thought  by  the  constant  con¬ 
templation,  as  models  of  supreme  excel¬ 
lence,  of  the  ancients  and  their  works.  It 
is  a  relief,  then,  to  find  that  amidst  these 
priggish  mcHiotonists  there  are  to  be  found 
people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  de¬ 
spise  pig-tails  and  their  wearers,  and  to 
whom  the  Book  of  Rites  is  a  sealed  letter! 

In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Yunnan  rises  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which,  winding  its  way  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Kwei¬ 
chow,  passes  through  a  part  of  Kwang-se, 
and  gradually  melts  away  into  the  plains 
on  the  east  of  the  Kwang-tung  frontier. 
The  whole  of  this  thin  line  of  highland  ter¬ 
ritory,  measuring  about  400  miles,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  the  southern  centre  of  the 
Empire,  is  virtually  independent  of  China. 
Its  inhabitants  acknowledge  no  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  entirely  ignore  the  authority 
of  the  mandarins,  and  hold  only  just  as  much 
communication  with  their  more  civilized 


neighbors  of  the  plains  as  suits  their  pur¬ 
poses.  By  these  they  are  known  by  the 
generic  names  of  Miao-tsze.  which  is  made 
to  include  the  numerous  tribes  who  inha¬ 
bit  the  whole  range.  Ethnology  is  not  a 
study  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  and  is  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by 
his  disciples,  consequently  little  is  to  be 
leamt  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Miao-tsze 
from  Chinese  sources,  and  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  into  the  mountain  recesses  has 
left  us  equally  ignorant  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  'I’hey  are  by  no  means  well 
disposed  towards  travelers,  and  show  a 
decided  preference  for  their  money  to  their 
company.  No  European  has  ever  ven¬ 
tured  into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  tra¬ 
velers  never  willingly  trust  themselves 
amongst  them.  Enough,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  notices  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  books  to  affirm  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  oflfehoots  from  the 
great  Lao  nation  which  had  its  original 
seat  in  Yunnan,  and  which  had  spread 
its  branches  westward  to  South-Eastern 
India,  southward  to  Siam,  and  eastward 
through  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow, 
Kwang-se,  and  Kwang-tung.  Though  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain-coun¬ 
try,  they  have  never  shown  any  disposition 
to  amalgamate  with  them.  Intermarriage 
between  the  two  races  is  unknown,  and 
almost  the  only  means  the  two  people 
have  of  obtaining  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other  are  furnished  by  the  perpetual 
foraging  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
mountaineers  upon  the  farms  and  villages 
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of  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  latter  effect  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  studiously 
abstain  from  invading  their  territory,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  establish¬ 
ing  military  posts  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  check  their  descents  on  to 
the  plains.  These  garrisons  to  a  certain 
extent  fulfill  their  object,  but  are  often  over¬ 
powered  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  an  army 
of  30,000  Miao-tsze  soldiers  utterly  routed 
an  Im|>erial  force  sent  to  chastise  them. 

Brief,  tlry,  and  not  altogether  trustwor¬ 
thy  accounts  of  the  Miao-tsze  are  to  found 
in  some  of  the  official  topographical  and 
dynastic  histories  common  to  Chinese  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  wild  legendary  tales  are  told 
of  them  in  badly-printed  pamphlets,  which 
are  sold  for  a  few  cash  in  the  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  haunts.  Neither  of  these 
sources  of  information  are  in  any  way 
satisfactory.  The  histories,  which  are 
written  with  an  evident  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  pleasant  to  the  reigning  house, 
when  dealing  with  the  mountain  tribes, 
only  disclose  such  information  possessed 
by  the  writers  as  is  likely  to  find  favor 
with  their  Imperial  master;  and  pam¬ 
phlets  which  describe  the  mountaineers  as 
monsters  in  appearance  and  demons  in 
cruelty  can  be  of  no  possible  value  to  any 
one.  'To  students  of  ethnology,  therefore, 
an  illustrated  Chinese  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  possesses  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest. 

I'his  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates 
only  to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  range  of  mountains  above 
referred  to,  situated  within  the  •  limits 
of  Kwei-chow.  The  author  is,  or  was, 
probably  a  native  of  that  province,  and, 
though  his  work  lacks  detail,  he  yet  places 
before  us  a  tolerably  complete  and  evi¬ 
dently  authentic  picture  of  the  various 
tribes  and  their  customs,  while  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  accompany  the  text  give  us 
a  very  good  idea  of  their  physiognomy. 
Vaguely,  they  are  all  called  Miao-tsze ;  but, 
more  accurately,  they  should  be  classified 
in  three  divisions,  namely,  the  Lao,  the 
Chung-tsze,  and  the  Miao-tsze ;  these, 
again,  are  subdivided  by  the  writer  into 
thirty-eight  clans.  The  Lao,  as  their  name 
at  once  jxiints  out,  are  a  branch  of  the 
race  which  now  inhabits  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Siam  and  west  of  Burmah. 
From  some  similarity  of  language,  the 
Chung-tsze  would  also  appear  to  be  of  the 


same  family,  and  to  the  Miao-tsze  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  descendants  of  the 
original  occupiers  of  that  part  of  China. 
The  point  which  appears  most  astonishing 
in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
the  extreme  diversity  of  customs,  dress, 
and  civilization  existing  between  tribes 
which  occupy  a  district  of  scarce  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  extent.  In  this  limited 
space,  a  Chinese  Darwin  might  study  the 
different  phases  in  the  rise  of  man,  from 
something  very  like  a  brute  beast  to  a 
highly-cultivated  state,  in  which  arts  and 
sciences  flourish  and  excel.  Cannibals, 
troglodytes,  and  nameless  savages  live 
within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possessing  the 
civilization  of  China,  and  more  than  her 
skill  in  mechanical  arts.  Men  who  marry 
their  wives  without  form  or  ceremony,  and 
bury  each  other  without  coffins,  are  neigh¬ 
bors  of  those  who  employ  the  whole  para¬ 
phernalia  of  go-betweens  and  ritualistic 
ceremonies  in  securing  their  brides,  and' 
spend  fortunes  on  the  funeral  corteges 
which  accompany  their  deceased  relatives 
to  their  graves.  Nor  can  we  point  to 
these  distinctions  as  being  peculiar  to  • 
the  people  of  either  of  the  three  races. 
Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find  both  the 
most  savage  and  the  most  cultivated  clans. 
We  have,  for  instance,  the  Pa-fan-miao, 
who  dress  like  Chinamen,  lead  quiet  indus¬ 
trious  lives,  and  employ  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
in  the  next  district  we  find  another  Miao 
tribe  of  violent  and  lawless  savages,  who  • 
wreak  supreme  vengeance  on  their  ene¬ 
mies  by  killing  and  eating  them,  possibly 
under  the  impression,  common  in  New- 
Zealand,  that  by  so  doing  they  destroy 
both  body  and  soul.  In  direct  opjxisi- 
tipn  to  the  Chinese  custom,  the  widows  of 
this  clan  make  a  point  of  remarrying,  and 
invariably  wait  to  bury  their  “  dear  de¬ 
parted  ”  until  their  nuptials  have  been 
again  celebrated.  This  they  call  “  a  fune¬ 
ral  with  a  master,”  from  which  expression 
it  would  seem  that  their  women  are  held 
to  be  incapable  of  presiding  at  any  cere¬ 
mony  or  feast.  Fortunately  for  stray 
travelers,  these  cannibals  celebrate  their 
annual  holiday  in  the  eleventh  month  by 
bolting  their  doors  and  remaining  at  home, 
thus,  for  that  time  at  least,  rendering 
themselves  harmless  to  their  neighbors. 
The  customs  of  some  of  the  Miao  clans 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hill  tribes 
of  Chittagong,  more  especially  in  the ; 
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matter  of  courtship,  which  is  conducted 
amongst  them  in  a  free-and-easy  way 
which  is  not  without  its  attractions.  In 
the  “  leaping-month,”  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Chay-chai  tribe  develop  a 
decided  taste  for  picnics  by  moonlight, 
when,  under  the  shadow  of  trees  in  se¬ 
cluded  glens,  the  girls  sing  to  the  music  of 
their  lovers’  guitars.  The  singing  of  these 
women  is  spoken  very  highly  of,  and, 
adopting  the  principle  of  selection  follow¬ 
ed,  according 'to  Darwin,  by  birds,  the 
youths  choose  as  their  wives  those  who 
can  best  charm  their  ears.  This  tribe  are 
said  to  be  descendants  of  600  soldiers  who 
were  left  in  the  mountains  by  a  General 
Ma  on  his  return  from  a  victorious  cam¬ 
paign  in  die  south,  and  hence  bear  also 
the  name  of  the  “  six  hundred  raen-begot- 
ten  Miao.”  But  as  this  self-same  story  Is 
told  wnth  variations  of  other  highlanders 
in  China,  as  well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it 
must  be  accepted  cum  gratw  sails. 

The  spring-time,  with  most  of  these 
children  of  nature,  appears  to  be  especial¬ 
ly  devoted  to  wooing  and  mating.  It  is 
then  that  young  men  and  maidens  of  the 
“  Dog-eared  Dragon  ”  clan  erect  a  “  De¬ 
vil’s  staff,”  angUce  a  May-pole,  in  some 
pretty  nook,  and  dance  round  it  to  the 
tune  of  the  men’s  castanets,  while  the  girls, 
|X>sturing  with  bright-colored  ribbon-bands, 
keep  time  with  feet  and  voice.  One  can 
picture  the  contemptuous  horror  widi  which 
the  Chinese  chronicler,  accustomed  to  the 
strict  etiquette  prescribed  by  the  Book  of 
Rites,  regarded  this  custom,  to  which  he 
applies  these  words,  “  In  this  irregular 
manner  they  choose  their  wives  and  mar¬ 
ry.”  There  are  four  subdivisions  of  this 
tribe,  known  respectively  as  the  “Stirrups,” 
the  “  Big-heads,”  and  the  “  Tsang  bam¬ 
boos.”  Though  there  may  be  said  to  be 
little  in  common  between  the  clan  known 
as  the  Flowery  Miao  and  ourselves,  there 
is  one  bond  which  connects  us.  Their 
women  wear  false  hair.  Their  manner, 
however,  of  obtaining  it  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  to  that  adopted  amongst  ourselves ; 
for  not  having  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  civi¬ 
lized  state  to  have  established  a  market  in 
human  liair,  they  take  what  they  want 
from  the  tails  of  horses.  These  people, 
also,  delight  in  open  air  amusements,  and 
vary  their  al  fresco  musical  performances 
on  the  “sang,”  a  kind  of  rude  hand-or¬ 
gan,  and  castanets,  with  dancing  and  fro- 
.  licsome  play,  which  not  unfrequently  ends 
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in  precipitate  marriages.  Their  funeral 
rites  are  peculiar.  They  bury  their  dead 
without  coffins  of  any  kind,  and  choose 
the  ground  for  the  grave  by  throwing 
down  an  egg.  If  the  egg  breaks  in  the 
fall  the  omen  is  unpropitious,  and  they  try 
elsewhere ;  if  it  does  not  break  they  ac¬ 
cept  the  sign  as  marking  the  spot  as  a  fit¬ 
ting  one  for  their  purpose.  One  other 
clan  of  Miao,  named  the  “  Black,”  man¬ 
age  their  love  affairs  in  the  same  unre¬ 
stricted  fashion.  'I'hey  also  choose  the 
spring  for  their  amours,  and  at  that  season 
the  youth  of  Ixith  sexes  assemble  on  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks  to  feast  and  make 
merry.  The  act  of  drinking  together  out 
of  the  same  horn  is  considered  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  young 
men  of  this  tribe  are  called  Lohan  and  the 
young  women  Laoupei.  These  words  are 
not  Chinese,  but  are  probably  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  one  of  the  many  mountain  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  Burmah 
and  China.  A  peculiar  and  fantastic  de¬ 
vice  is  adopted  by  the  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens  of  the  Kea-yew-chung  tribe  to  mark 
their  preference  for  one  another.  In  the 
“  leaping-month  ”  they  make  colored  balls 
with  strings  attached,  and  throw  them  at 
those  whose  affections  they  desire  to  gain. 
Tying  the  balls  together  is  considered  a 
formal  engagement  of  marriage.  Only  in 
one  of  these  mountain  tribes  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  trace  of  “  marriage  by 
capture.”  The  women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh- 
lao  tribe  go  through  the  marriage  ceremo¬ 
ny  with  disheveled  hair  and  naked  feet — 
evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  when  brides 
were  snatched  from  savage  parents  by  sa¬ 
vage  wooers.  Amongst  them  also  we  find 
the  custom  prevalent  of  disfiguring  a  wo¬ 
man  on  her  marriage.  The  Chinese  writ¬ 
er  tells  us  that  brides  are  compielled  to 
submit  to  the  extraction  of  their  two  front 
teeth  in  order  to  prevent  their  biting  their 
husbands.  The  actual  reason  for  which 
this  piece  of  cruelty  is  perpetrated  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  which  induces  Ja¬ 
panese  girls  to  blacken  their  teeth  on  mar¬ 
riage,  namely,  to  diminish  their  personal 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  strange  men. 
The  queerest,  but  not  the  least  known,  cus¬ 
tom  observable  among  the  Miao-tsze  is 
that  of  the  “  couvade.”  When  a  woman 
of  the  Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a 
child,  her  husband  takes  her  place  in  the 
bed  while  she  gets  up  and  iierforms  not 
only  her  usual  household  duties,  but  nurses 
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with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo  invalid. 
For  a  whole  month  the  husband  “  lies  in,” 
and  the  completion  of  his  period  is'  made 
the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  this  custom  as  pre¬ 
vailing  aihong  the  n^ives  of  Yunnan,  and 
as  it  is  entirely  unknown  amongst  the 
Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the  clan  of 
which  we  speak  are  descendants  of  the 
Lao  who  inhabited  that  province  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveler. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are  found 
amongst  them,  while  the  Chinese  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  sacrificing  to  ancestors  is  largely 
practiced,  accompanied  with  many  quaint 
customs.  A  man  of  the  “  White  ”  Miao, 
when  desirous  of  sacrificing,  chooses  a 
bullock  from  the  herd,  trims  his  horns,  fat¬ 
tens  him  up,  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
sets  him  to  fight  with  his  neighbors’  cattle. 
If  he  comes  off  victorious,  the  omen  is 
considered  lucky,  and  he  pays  for  his  tri¬ 
umph  with  his  life.  The  chief  worshiper 
on  the  occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and 
divides  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  between 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  With  a 
tribe  of  Lao  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
eldest  son  of  a  household  has  completed 
his  seventh  year,  for  the  father  to  perform 
the  ceremony  known  as  “  dismissing  the 
Devil.”  To  accomplish  this  laudable  ob¬ 
ject  the  parent  makes  a  straw  dragon  to 
represent  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having 
stuck  five  variously-colored  paper  flags  on 
his  back,  he  takes  him  out  into  the  desert 
and  offers  sacrifice  to  him.  The  ancient 
rite  of  sending  away  the  scape-goat  would 
appear  to  underlie  this  custom,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  flags  may  typify  the  five 
Chinese  cardinal  sins.  The  gathering  in 
of  the  harvest  is  attended  amongst  the  Se- 
miao  with  great  rqoicirigs.  In  each  dis¬ 
trict  an  ox  is  sacrificed,  and  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  holiday  attire  dance  and  sing 
round  it  to  the  tune  of  the  “sang.”  This 
rite  is  called  sacrificing  to  the  W’hite  Tiger, 
and  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  feast 
of  fowls  and  wine,  after  which  the  revelers 
“  call  on  the  spirits  ”  by  jodelling  to  one 
another. 

The  influence  enjoyed  by  the  women  is 
here,  as  everywhere,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  savageness  of  the  tribes.  In  some  an 
equality  of  labor  with  the  men  gains  for 
them  respect  and  consideration,  and  their 
good  services  in  restraining  the  anger  of 


their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are  in 
much  request.  Among  one  tribe  of  Lao, 
the  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  family  affairs,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  eldest  son,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  on  horseback,  and  has  the  same 
respect  shown  to  her  as  was  due  to  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband.  In  this  clan  polygamy 
is  allowed;  but  the  children  of  the  Nai- 
teh,  or  wife,  are  alone  looked  upon  as  le¬ 
gitimate.  Among  other  tribes  we  find  the 
women  as  uncivilized  as  those  just  referred 
to  are  respected,  and  as  immodest  in  their 
attire  as  these  are  particular.  A  short 
jacket,  open  in  front,  is  all  that  some 
of  them  wear  on  their  bodies,  and  still 
shorter  petticoats  without  trowsers  com¬ 
plete  their  costume.  They  have  also  a 
most  unladylike  passion  for  strong  drink, 
and  are  constantly  seen  lying  about  on  the 
mountains  in  a  most  unmistakable  condi¬ 
tion.  Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  their 
love  for  cold  water,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
Chinese  writer  was  not  a  little  excited  by 
finding  them  bathing  in  the  mountain- 
streams  in  the  height  of  winter.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  some  of  the  Miao,  the  Chung- 
tsze  show  a  decided  propensity  for  “  the 
road.”  The  wives  of  these  footpads  are 
left  at  home  to  mind  the  plow  while  their 
lords  lie  in  wait  in  bands  for  solitary  tra¬ 
velers.  Having  seized  on  a  prize,  they 
fasten  a  large  wooden  frame  around  his 
neck,  and  march  him  off  to  their  encamp¬ 
ment,  where  they  rob  him  of  every  thing 
valuable  he  has  about  him.  If  they  are 
disappointed  in  the  amount  obtained  they 
often  ill-treat  their  victim  savagely.  When 
meditating  a  predatory  expedition,  they 
seek  to  learn  its  issue  by  casting  lots  with 
bits  of  grass,  and  religiously  regulate  their 
movements  in  accordance  with  the  answer 
obtained.  The  “  Black  ”  Chung-tsze,  a 
tribe  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
provincial  capital,  are  by  far  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  commerce.  They 
deal  largely  with  the  Chinamen  of  the 
plain  in  mountain  timber,  and  have  a  reg¬ 
ular  system  of  borrow-ing  money  for  trad¬ 
ing  purposes,  on  security  furnished  by 
their  well-to-do  clansmen.  Their  honesty 
in  paying  money  thus  borrowed  is  prover¬ 
bial,  and  the  means  they  employ  of  com¬ 
pelling  occasional  defaulters  to  meet  their 
engagements  is  worth  recording.  On  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  fraudulent  intention 
of  his  debtor,  the  creditor  reports  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  surety,  and  then  digs  up  from 
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the  defaulter’s  ancestral  tombs  as  many 
bones  of  his  progenitors  as  he  can  carry 
away  with  him.  This  is  called  “  seizing 
the  white  and  releasing  the  black.”  As 
soon  as  the  money  is  refunded  the  bones 
are  released  from  pawn.  The  people  of 
only  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Miao,  are 
mentioned  as  living  in  caves.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  excavate  their  houses  in 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  gain  access  to  them 
by  means  of  bamboo  ladders. 

In  app>earai1ce  the  various  mountain 
clans  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  but 
between  their  general  physiognomy  and 
that  of  the  Chinese  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 
They  are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possess¬ 
ed  of  sharp>er  features  than  their  pig-tailed 
neighbors.  In  their  habits  they  are  less 
constrained,  and  there  is  a  bright  joyous¬ 
ness  about  the  youth  of  both  sexes  which 
is  very  taking.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  wear  turbans  of  either  blue  or  red 
cloth,  and  almost  invariably  carry  the 
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“  dao,”  or  knife,  sinici  “  tao,"  which  is 
common  also  to  the  hill  trib^  of  Chitta¬ 
gong.  •  A  few  of  the  women  wear  a  kind 
of  cap ;  but  only  those  of  the  tribe  which 
admits  them  to  the  supreme  manage¬ 
ment  of  family  affairs' wear  turbans.  That 
the  existence  of  these  small  independent 
tribes  should  be  |K>ssible  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  large  and  homogeneous  race  as 
the  Chinese  is  passing  strange;  and  al¬ 
though  no  doubt  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  their  mountain  fastnesses  is  their  main 
protection,  yet  a  further  reason  must  be 
sought  for  their  superior  warlike  spirit  to 
account  for  their  having  been  able  to 
maintain  their  inde])endent  and  distinct 
existence  for  so  many  centuries.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  has  never  been  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  their  presence,  but  though  it  has 
repeatedly  attempted  to  subjugate  and  ab¬ 
sorb  them,  it  has  always  failed,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  appears  to  be  as  far  from  attaining  its 
object  as  it  was  a  decade  of  centuries  ago. 
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On  all  or  most  of  the  different  currents 
of  religious  tendency  which  in  our  own 
day  app>ear  to  have  put  out  for  the  same 
unfathomable  sea,  some,  if  not  sufficient, 
criticism  has  been  expended.  Without 
having  read  and  heard  every  thing  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  affirm  that  no  criticism  has  yet 
addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  mapping  out 
these  currents  all  in  one  view ;  trying  to 
define  common  sources,  if  any ;  and  also 
to  predict  certain  or  probable  points  of 
confluence.  However,  thoughtful  minds 
must  somewhere,  and  perhaps  in  many 
places,  have  at  least  contemplated  such  a 
survey ;  and  those  who  have  made  some 
little  way  in  it,  but  are  hindered  by  want 
of  leisure,  would  willingly,  we  presume,  see 
the  work  taken  up  by  hands  and  heads 
less  heavily  impawned.  Some  of  these 
currents  float  down  to  us,  as  they  pass, 
wrecks,  broken  salvage,  and  still  more 
painful  things ;  in  all  of  them  there  is  gol¬ 
den  sand,  and  in  some  much  more  than 
that  None  is  more  obvious  or  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  that  which  may  be  roughly  called 
the  current  of  the  Humanization  of  the 
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Divine.  On  this  current  have  been  borne 
to  us  products  as  strangely  diverse  as  the 
heavy  models,  plans,  and  sections  of  Au¬ 
guste  Comte,  who  i)roposed  to  do  every 
thing  “  sans  Dieu,”  and — these  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  “  a  God-intoxicated  ” 
man. 

These  flowers — none  without  some 
beauty,  and  many  of  them  exquisite  in 
chiselling,  freshness,  and  odor,  though 
often  wanting  in  color  and  firmness  of 
grouping — are  “  Works  of  Fancy  and 
Imagination,  by  George  MacDonald,” 
collected  into  ten  volumes,  and  inclosed 
in  a  case  with  a  gilt  design  upon  the 
face.  The  distinction  between  fancy  and 
imagination  can  not  be  made  final  and 
decisive — the  latter  being  the  same  power 
as  the  former,  “  leased  by  a  stronger  ten¬ 
ure  to  a  higher  and  more  impassioned 
service ;”  but  the  working  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  well  indicated  by  the  de¬ 
sign  in  question,  and  a  pretty  plain  line  of 
classification  may  be  drawn  between  the 
writings  themselves. 

The  order  in  which  the  works  are  ar¬ 
ranged  is  partly  chronological,  and  it  may 
not  be  unadvisable  to  begin  by  giving  a 
short  account  of  them. 

First,  we  have  “  Within  and  Without,” 
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dating,  as  we  see  by  the  dedicatory  son¬ 
net  to  the  poet’s  wife,  from  1855,  From 
the  title  of  this,  the  words  “  A  Dramatic 
Poem,”  (which  belonged  to  the  first  pub¬ 
lication,)  have  been  withdrawn. 

Next  comes  “  A  Hidden  Life.”  We 
can  find  nothing  in  the  subsequent  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  (by  which  we  mean  more  than  the 
germ)  is  not  to  be  grasped  in  these  two 
poems.  Perhaps  this  may  result  in  some 
degree  from  the  treatment  to  which  the 
author  has  since  subjected  them  ;  but  that 
is  a  question  beyond  the  information  at 
our  command  just  now. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  “  The 
Disciple,”  “  The  Gospel  Woman,”  and 
the  “Sonflets  Concerning  Jesus;”  of  which 
the  two  latter  may  be  taken  as  studies  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  point  of  view  supposed  to 
be  caught  at  the  last  “  departure”  in  the 
record  of  spiritual  history  indicated  in  the 
first.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  fine  poem 
“  Light,”  inscribed  to  the  late  A.  J.  &ott. 

In  the  third  volume  are  “  Violin  Songs,” 
“  Roadside  Poems,”  “  Poems  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  etc.  The  “  Violin  Songs”  include 
the  “  Songs  of  the  Seasons,”  which  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Mr.  MacDonald’s  admirers — an 
odious  word,  for  which  perhaps  we  might 
substitute  friends  of  the  book-shelf,  till  his 
exquisite  instinct  finds  some  happier  peri¬ 
phrase.  The  “  Roadside  Poems”  include 
“  The  Child- Mother.” 

In  the  next  volume  come  “  Parables, 
Ballads,  and  Songs.”  The  parables  in¬ 
clude  “  Death  and  Birth,”  “  The  San- 
greal,”  and  “  Somnium  Mystici but  ap¬ 
parently  the  chronological  order  is  here 
broken,  for  we  remember  in  the  volume 
of  miscellanies,  published  by  Longmans 
many  years  ago,  some  poems  (“  Light,” 
for  example)  for  which  we  must  look  else¬ 
where.  As  in  the  first  volume  we  have 
the  substance  of  all  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
teaching,  so  we  have  in  “  Somnium  Mys¬ 
tici”  the  most  concentrated  exhibition  of 
its  central  ideas. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  works  of  “  Fancy 
and  Imagination”  which  are  not  definitely 
poetic  in  form.  Volumes  v.  and  vi.  con¬ 
tain  the  “  faery  romance”  of  “  Phantas- 
tes ;  in  volume  vii.  is  “  The  Portent,”  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  well  known  story  of  “  Inner 
Vision,  or  Second  Sight.” 

The  remaining  three  volumes  contain 
various  poetic  parables  told  in  prose; 
many  of  them  fit  for  children,  and  all  of 


them  childlike  in  spirit,  though  their  whole 
scope  and  meaning  are  far  beyond  the 
range  not  only  of  children,  but  of  all  jier- 
sons  except  those  of  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  of  life,  united  with 
respectable  culture,  (high  of  its  kind,)  and 
some  natural  ajiprehensiveness  of  truth  put 
into  symbols.  The  ”  Light  Princess”  is 
included  in  these  three  volumes. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  alterations  made  in  these 
very  varied  writings  since  their  first  publi¬ 
cation  are  any  great  concern  to  the  reader, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  is  bound  in  honor  to 
take  them  from  the  author  as  he  wishes 
them  to  be  taken,  and  not  inquire  too  cu¬ 
riously.  But  we  hope  few  of  them  have 
been  altered  as  much  as  “  Death  and 
Birth,”  in  which  we  miss  some  most  preg¬ 
nant  lines,  and  some  not  less  pregnant 
side-notes.  Of  the  latter  one  word.  •*  The 
resentment  of  genius  at  the  thumbscrew  of 
worldly  talent,”  struck  us  as  particularly 
good.  And  where  is  the  passage  out  of 
which  the  line, 

“  Kiss  me,  God,  with  thy  cold  kiss  !” 

stands  up  in  our  memory,  with  its  margi¬ 
nal  quotation,  “  I  dreamt  that  Allah  kissed 
me,  and  his  kiss  was  cold  ?”  We  can  not 
remember  accurately  enough  to  guess  at 
reasons  for  such  as  these  and  other  modi¬ 
fications;  nor  is  this  kind  of  criticism 
usually  very  fertile.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
it  proves  otherwise;  as,  for  example,  in 
Julius  Hare’s  powerful  and  convincing 
condemnation  of  the  wretched  changes 
Wordsworth  introduced  into  the  last  verse 
of  the  “  Loadamia ;”  but  though  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  mind  has  had,  like  other  peo¬ 
ple’s,  a  hisiory,  it  shows  no  traces  of  hav¬ 
ing  anywhere  returned  upon  itself,  or  un¬ 
dergone  a  chill.  If  the  spiritual  ideas 
which  rule  in  his  mind  have  by  any  recent 
touches  in  these  poems  been  more  firmly 
outlined  or  more  stringently  drawn  into 
the  forni  of  a  piersonal  con/essio 
was  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  be  only 
something  more  of  that  of  which  for  ends 
of  pure  art,  there  was  always  something 
too  much  in  the  poet 

We  are  making  no  complaint  whatever; 
and  are,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  empty 
our  mind  and  the  reader’s  of  all  personal 
predilections  and  mere  theories.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  work  of  another  it  is  first  one’s 
duty  to  see  that  one’s  own  tastes  for  this, 
that  or  the  other  do  not  warp  the  judg- 
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ment :  otherwise,  it  is  as  if  one  condemned 
this  melody  because  he  did  not  like  the 
timbre  of  the  violin  on  which  it  was  played, 
and  admired  that  because  it  was  played 
upon  the  flute,  an  instrument  of  which  the 
timbre  pleased  him.  Many  people  do,  in 
fact,  judge  music  in  some  such  way ;  and 
still  more,  books.  That  a  thing  suits  some 
mood  or  need  of  their  own  or  embodies 
some  fact  of  their  jjersonal  history  is  the 
secret  reason  of  perhaps  most  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  likings  of  “  general  readers.”  To 
make  some  stand  against  these  partialities 
is  the  greatest  practical  use  of  criticism; 
but  critics,  too,  must  go  wildly  wrong  un¬ 
less  they  remember  that  their  canons  are 
partly  ex  post  facto,  and  that  if  a  new 
product  yields  delight  it  vindicates  itself 
and  is  entitled  to  insist  on  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  canon.  In  fact,  the  critic  is  in 
the  position  of  the  grammarian,  to  whom 
the  bad  forms  of  yesterday  may  to-morrow 
become  allowed  and  effective  phraseology. 
But  in  each  case  there  is  a  supreme  logic 
which  may  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
If  in  any  particular  a  writer  whose  work  is 
otherwise  so  exquisite  as  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
should  disregard  that  supreme  logic,  the 
effect  would  be  all  the  more  inharmonious. 
But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Certain  qualities  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
writings  lie  so  immediately  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  you 
notice  them.  Upon  reflection,  you  recall 
them;  but  it  would  hardly  strike  you  to 
say  that  he  is  singulariy  pure,  elevated, 
and  tender,  or  that  he  wTOte  beautiful  Eng¬ 
lish.  Yet,  of  course,  all  this  is  true;  and 
the  transparency  or  lucidity  of  his  style 
appears  to  be  closely  connected  with,  per¬ 
haps,  the  first  peculiarity  that  an  attentive 
reJider  can  be  said  to  notice.  It  reminds 
you  of  running  water;  and  so,  also,  does 
the  course  of  the  author’s  thought.  And 
yet  the  running  water  is  not  the  right  ana¬ 
logue,  nor  is  the  gushing  water.  “  The 
cistern  contains,  the  fountain  overflows,” 
says ‘Blake ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  manner  reminds  you  of 
water.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  and 
so  far  the  comparison  holds  good.  But 
we  sometimes  feel  a  little  weary  of  this  in¬ 
cessant  out-flow  or  up-flow,  (if  the  physicist 
will  permit  the  latter  word,)  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  will  in  it ;  and  thus  the  very  utmost 
spontaneity'  ends  by  having  an  air  of  arbi¬ 
trariness.  The  late  Sarah  Williams  (Sadie) 
has  a  remark  expressly  to  the  point  here. 
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and  it  is  a  true  one.  In  the  design  upon 
the  front  of  the  case  which  enshrines  these 
volumes,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Imagi¬ 
nation  shows  a  pair  of  wings  mounting  to¬ 
wards  a  star.  But  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  balloon  or  kite  to  the  empyrean 
— the  reader  will  smile,  an.l  so  do  w'e — 
that  would  more  truly  represent  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  genius — on  the  whole.  We  miss 
the  beating  of  the  wings.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  make  this  jilain,  but  we 
believe  most  readers  have  already  felt  it 
for  themselves,  and  will  need  no  explana¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  the  case  met  by  what  we 
took  to  be  Mr.  MacDonald’s  own  doctrine 
of  the  Imagination,  as  expounded  by  him 
in  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  which  nobody  could  help*  at  once 
assigning  to  its  true  authorship.  The  ima¬ 
gination  may  act  ever  so  spontaneously, 
but  there  is  a  spontaneity  of  action  as  well 
as  a  spontaneity  of  receptivity ;  and  the 
genius  of  Mr.  MacDonald  seems  so  very 
often  as  if  it  merely  reflected  what  came  to 
it,  instead  of  going  forth  to  seek,  and  ga¬ 
ther,  and  bind,  that  at  last  the  sense  of 
a  piersonality  behind  the  work  almost  slips 
away.  The  watchful  reader  will  notice 
how  often,  how  very  often,  the  poet  starts 
from  a  datum  of  scene  or  incident — a  da¬ 
tum  in  the  strict  sense.  You  notice  it  not 
only,  for  instance,  in  the  “  Violin  Songs,” 
but  even  in  “  The  Disciple,”  where  the  au¬ 
thor  is  before  us  in  person,  and  recount¬ 
ing  a  personal  struggle.  His  own  very 
states  of  mind  come  before  us  as  data, 
and  nothing  more. 

We  are  referring  to  this  [X)int  because 
it  is  related  to  a  curious  question  which 
arises  between  Mr,  MacDonald’s  prose  and 
jxietry,  and  to  the  question  generally  of 
his  ordination.  When  we  come  to  look 
at  his  prose  writings,  there  is  a  change — 

“  A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 

A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

.\nd  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.” 

No,  the  “light”  is  not  “  fuller,”  it  is  of 
necessity  more  broken ;  but  there  is  more 
movement  in  the  air,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  loving  students  of  his  writings,  and 
good  judges  too,  have  set  down  his  prose 
narratives  of  real  life  as  his  best  work. 
The  author’s  genius  is,  in  them,  obviously 
seeking,  gathering,  and  binding,  and  the 
impression  of  power  is  proportionately 
stronger.  In  the  stories  of  phantasy — 
notably  in  “  Phantastes”  itself — we  receive. 
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as  in  the  poetry,  a  sort  of  impression  that 
the  author’s  genius  is  something  that  only 
lies  or  sits  and  watches  a  mirror  and  oc¬ 
casionally  longs;  and  the  procession  of 
“  sights,”  to  use  Macbeth’s  word,  looks  too 
often  as  if  it  “  couldn’t  help  it.”  And  the 
farther  we  get  from  the  sphere  of  true  poe¬ 
try,  the  more  does  this  imj^ression  about 
the  product  before  us  weaken.  Neverthe¬ 
less  do  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  truly  and  primarily  a  poet. 
It  is  in  his  poems  that  we  find  what  per¬ 
fect  work  he  has  done,  and  in  them  that 
we  have  oi)ened  to  us  the  highest  and 
sweetest  sources  of  pleasure.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  “  Robert  Falconer” 
than  there  is  in  the  “  Somnium  Mystici,” 
“  The  Child  Mother,”  “  The  Grace  of 
Grace,”  or  “  Light but  the  latter  have 
the  unlimited  and  yet  concentrated  value 
that  belongs  to  all  poetry,  and  indeed,  to 
all  works  of  high  art :  in  which,  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  what  may  be  called  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  topic,  and  the  (more  or  less 
successful)  effort  after  perfect  harmony  of 
form  and  idea,  the  infinite  is  as  abundant¬ 
ly  suggested  to  the  mind  as  it  possibly  can 
be  by  any  human  work.  We  would  give 
a  good  deal  of  fine  i)rose  for  this  little 
song  from  “  Phantastes”  : 

“  .\la.s,  how  easily  things  go  wrong! 

A  sigh  too  mucn,  or  a  kiss  too  long  I 

.\nd  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

“  Alas,  how  hardly  things  go  right ! 

’Tis  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night. 

For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay. 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day.” 

Yet  much  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  prose  is  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  considered  as 
to  both  content  and  form. 

Of  his  prose  writings  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  say  that  “  The  Portent” 
is  the  best.  Not  the  one  to  which  we 
should  the  most  frequently  turn,  not  the 
most  poetic,  or  the  most  fertile ;  but  the 
work  which  most  completely  fulfills  its  own 
natural  conditions.  At  the  close  the  quasi- 
pretematural  liecomes  a  little  too  sudden¬ 
ly  the  merely  natural,  and  there  is  even 
another  and  more  serious  fault.  The  "tale 
wants  what  we  will  call  padding.  It  is  not 
alone  “  The  Portent,”  it  is  a  hurry  of  por¬ 
tents,  and  the  magic-lantern  slides  come 
in  too  closely  upon  one  another.  It  is, 
however,  the  first  work  of  the  author’s 
which  suggests  the  word  masterly;  and 
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why,  in  the  dedication  to  “  Duncan  Mc- 
Coll,  Esq.,  R.N.,  of  Huntly,”  he  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  it  claims 
a  place  out  of  the  category  of  “  sensation 
novels,”  it  would  puzzle  our  old  friend  the 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  say.  It  is  a  ver)' 
thrilling  piece  of  work,  with  a  true  unity 
of  its  own,  and,  thank  Heaven !  no  moral. 

In  passing  we  may  note  what  this  par¬ 
ticular  story  discloses  in  much  force — 
namely,  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  always  conceives  of  relative  place, 
and  his  strong  grasp  of  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions.  His  landscapes  are  the  most  clear 
and  defined  we  know,  in  regard  to  the 
subject-matter  of  what  cranioscopists  call 
“  the  organ  of  locality ;”  and  as  his  photo¬ 
graph  is  public  property  we  suppose  they 
may  crow  (especially  in  America)  over  the 
coincidence  of  the  frontal  development 
with  the  fact.  They  will  probably  add 
that  in  all  his  writings  there  is  the  travel¬ 
er’s  instinct  clearly  visible.  They  will  also 
perhaps  look  to  see  if  they  find  his  Con¬ 
structiveness  so  large  as  to  diminish  the 
apparent  size  of  his  Ideality!  The  me¬ 
chanical  tendency  is  so  obvious  in  the 
printed  works  that  one  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  the  present  writer  ever  asked  of  a 
common  acquaintance  was  whether  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  fond  of  carpentry' !  It 
has  been  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  we 
have  seen  some  of  his  landscapes  describ¬ 
ed  as  “  hazy.”  Any  thing  but  that.  There 
is  sometimes  a  haze  over  the  landscape, 
and  the  detail  is  a  little  excessive ;  but  all 
is  as  clear  as  a  map-model. 

Next  to  “  The  Portent”  we  place  “  The 
Light  Princess,”  and  perhaps  “  The  Cara- 
soyn”  —  always  speaking  with  the  same 
reservation,  and  exclusively  with  regard  to 
the  collection  now  before  us.  In  “  The 
Light  Princess”  we  find  the  work  honestly 
done  to  order — the  “  order,”  that  is,  of  the 
ruling  conception — and  only  one  thing  in 
excess — the  bad  and  inartistic  pun  upon 
the  word  “aspirate.”  In  this  delightful 
story,  too,  we  have  no  “  moral”  intrusions, 
and  we  have  some  of  the  humorous  pad¬ 
ding  which  such  works  of  phantasy  imper¬ 
atively  need — except  in  rare  cases.  Yet, 
are  there  any  exceptions?  Would  not 
even  Fouqu^’s  “  Undine”  have  gained  by 
touches  of  humor  in  relation  to  the  water- 
maiden’s  “  uncle”  and  the  rather  hardly- 
used  Bertha?  At  all  events,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  never  was  in  a  more  gracious  mood 
than  when  he  wrote  “  The  Light  Princess.” 
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In  richness  and  variety  of  conception 
“  Phantastes,"  which  received  a  warm 
word — perhaps  many  warm  words — from 
Dickens,  takes  so  high  a  place  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  that  we  hardly  know  what  should 
rank  l)efore  it.  The  symlxtls  are  easily 
read  by  an  apprehensive  mind ;  and  how 
rapidly  and  easily  they  succeed,  and  “  hang 
on,”  and  interweave  in  this  wonderful  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  man  who  went  out  to  seek  his 
ideal,  and  ended  by  being  glad  at  having 
lost  his  shadow !  Yet  “  Phantastes,”  rich 
in  beauty  and  meaning,  has  grave  faults. 
The  machinery,  so  to  call  it,  works  with  a 
little  of  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a 
young  imagination  ;  the  symbols  have  not 
nested  long  enough  to  get  warm  and  full- 
feathered  ;  they  are  just  a  little  callow. 
Then,  again,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  little 
more  padding.  There  are  one  or  two  de¬ 
licious  bits  of  humor  —  that  about  the 
wooden  men,  for  example — but  not  enough 
of  them.  The  only  way  of  making  a  tale 
of  this  go  smoothly  is  to  let  superfluous 
matters — matters  quite  extraneous  to  the 
design,  and  yet  honestly  co-ordinated  with 
the  rest — slip  or  glide  in,  and  act  as  buffers 
here  and  there.  The  thing  as  it  stands 
wants  flesh,  or  unction,  except  towards  the 
close,  where  there  is  too  much  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  another  sense.  The  intellectual 
ground-plan  shows  too  plainly  through 
the  symbols ;  and  here,  just  where  we 
want  haze,  we  do  not  get  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  fits  into  every  other 
with  the  nicety,  and  the  hardness,  of  mo¬ 
saic  work.  There  is  another  fault:  to¬ 
wards  the  close  the  frame-work  is  over¬ 
weighted,  and  we  almost  fancy  some 
leaves  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress”,  have 
got  slipped  in  by  mistake.  Not  that  there 
is  any  thing  which  did  not  lie  within  the 
scope  and  prime  conception  of  the  work, 
but  that  the  gradations  are  abrupt,  and  the 
morality  far  too  obtrusive.  Great  part  of 
pp.  1 68  and  169  is  so  bad — so  very  bad 
— that  the  reader,  after  so  much  delight, 
scarcely  knows  how  to  forgive  this  rude 
breaking  of  the  spell.  But  in  spite  of  his 
exquisite  sensibility,  there  is  some  lack  of 
the  instinct  of  gradation  in  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  mind,  though  it  is  nut  easy  to  define 
where  it  is.  We  feel  it  when  the  little  fai¬ 
ry  of  the  dead  rose-leaves  leaps  on  to  the 
floor  at  the  opening.  This  is  a  Contes  des 
F^es  touch,  thoroughly  French.  Then  the 
stepping  from  the  bed-chamber  into  Arca¬ 


dia  is  damaged  by  too  much  detail — that 
about  the  ivy-leaves,  for  example.  Neither 
can  we  relish  a  Greek  name  for  a  knight  in 
fairy-land,  and  the  “  chamber  of  Sir  Ano- 
dos”  jars.  The  narrator  had  better  have 
gone  without  a  name :  the  significance  of 
this  does  not  reward  us  for  its  incongrui¬ 
ty.  The  phrase  “  church  of  darkness,”  too, 
later  on,  strikes  an  utterly  incongruous  note. 
We  are  quite  certain  of  the  justness  of 
these  criticisms,  and  they  might  be  extend¬ 
ed.  The  puzzle  is  that  a  writer  of  such  a  fine 
tactile  truthfulness  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
lawfully  coined)  should  make  such  mistakes. 
It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  reply  that 
there  are  six>ts  in  the  sun ;  for  these  blots 
do  not  look  like  the  necessary  consequen¬ 
ces  of  temperament  or  natural  habit ;  but 
like,  so  to  speak,  exotic  faults.  We  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  the  result  of  the  author’s  early 
training,  and  of  a  bent  contracted  in  his 
pulpit  experience  and  the  approaches  to  it. 
At  all  events,  he  sometimes  rips  up  his  al¬ 
legory  before  your  very  eyes  in  a  most 
irritating  manner.  “  The  Sangreal”  is  a 
poem  of  much  beauty,  but  the  explanatory 
verse,  beginning,  “  For  he  sought  no  more 
the  best,”  is  a  blot  which  vexes  a  sensitive 
reader.  If  the  parable  was  obscure,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  plain  with  light 
from  the  inside,  not  with  light  thrown  upon 
it  This  reminds  us  to  say  the  poem 
entitled  “  Light”  has  suffered  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  cause.  A  thousand  pities !  for  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  author’s  poems:  we 
have  often  been  tempted  to  call  it  the  very 
finest.  It  is  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
morbidity,  and  if  the  singer’s  hand  had 
been  a  little  finner  on  the  strings,  if  there 
had  been  more  grasp  in  it,  it  would  have 
been  sublime.  Inevitably  it  reminds  you 
of  Wordswortli’s  Ode — the  Ode — and  the 
author  may  yet  make  it  equal  to  that.  It 
is  too  long :  it  should  leave  off  a  good 
deal  sooner,  and  every  thing  that  is  not 
purely  lyrical  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  away 
from  it  The  shade  of  “A.  J.  Scott” 
would  gladly  sanction  such  a  treatment  of 
the  poem,  and  we  would  joyfully  see  it 
take  its  place  in  English  poetry  as  the 
flawless  and  undisputed  peer  of  its  immor¬ 
tal  companion. 

“  Within  and  Without,”  an  early  poem, 
is,  as  a  whole,  not  satisfactory ;  but  some 
of  the  poetry  which  is  incidental  to  the 
scenes  of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  be 
let  die.  Already  the  sonnet, 
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“  And  weep  not,  though  the  beautiful  decay,” 
the  verses, 

“  Love  me,  beloved,  and  let  me  lie,” 

and,  above  all,  “  Little  White  Lily,”  are 
classical ;  at  least  they  have  been  classical 
in  our  thoughts  ever  since  we  saw  the 
poem,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  at  its 
first  appearance.  Generally  s{)eaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  workmanship  is  here  not  equal  to 
the  “  good  intentions  ”  of  the  poet.  All 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  usual  moral  and  spiritual 
subtlety  and  tendencies  are  there,  and  the 
story  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  light.  It  is 
fine  to  see  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  made  Julian’s 
brother-monk  and  friend,  who  at  first  could 
not  enter  into  Julian’s  spiritual  longing  and 
questioning,  come  face  to  face  with  the 
same  needs  by  his  own  act  in  helping  Ju¬ 
lian  to  escape.  As  fine,  too,  in  the  fifth 
part,  which  is  a  vision,  is  the  passage  in 
which  Julian  is  shown  by  the  angel  his 
ideal  woman,  perfect,  naked,  celestial,  far 
above  him,  and  it  is  told  that  she  can  clothe 
herself  and  come  down.  Bu^  will  he 
choose  between  her  and  his  earthly  wife, 
stained,  a  wanderer,  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
true,  as  he  believes  ?  In  a  pang  of  love, 
he  chooses  the  woman  who  has  shared  his 
toils  and  lain  in  his  bosom,  earth-stained 
though  she  may  be.  Upon  this,  the  ideal 
lady  clothes  herself,  and  lo,  it  is  his  wife ! 
More  pathetic,  however,  because  more  na¬ 
tural,  is  the  passage  in  which  the  little 
child,  Lily,  can  not  see  any  thing  in  the 
poetry  her  father  finds  beautiful ; 

[He  looks  up,  and  sees  that  the  child  has  taken 
the  book  to  her  comer.  She  t>eeps  into  it ;  then 
holds  it  to  her  ear;  then  rubs  ner  hands  over 
it;  then  puts  her  tongue  on  it] 

Julian  ( bursting  into  tears).  “  Father,  I  am  thy 
chiUi.  Forgive  me  this ! 

Thy  poetry  is  hard  to  read.” 

But  Julian  is  a  little  preachy,  and  though 
in  a  man  who  had  been  through  such 
struggles,  “  the  angel  grace  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  ”  was  impossible,  one  would  have 
liked  a  little  less  of  the  opposite  “  grace.” 
The  hero  is  too  business-like.  When  he 
stabs  the  villain  (in  fair  fight)  he  observes, 
“  If  men  will  be  devils,  they  are  better  in 
hell and  then  we  have,  “  wipes  his  dag¬ 
ger  on  the  coat  of  the  dead  man.”  The 
remark  was  a  true  one,  but  we  feel  that 
the  speaker  is  rather  too  sententious  for 
such  a  crisis.  It  is  not  given  to  all  men 
to  “  temper  ”  homicide  “  with  epigram  ” 


and  forethought  in  this  cool  style.  There 
is  one  more  criticism.  Julian  tells  his  dear 
lady — not  without  cause,  but  seemingly 
speaking  a  little  de  haut  en  bas — that  he  is 
afraid  her  heart  will  not  hold  all  the  love 
with  which  he  desires  to  fill  it.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  couple,  really  loving 
each  other,  and  of  fine  instincts,  could  get 
as  far  apart  as  Julian  and  Lilia  do  in  their 
London  home.  We  feel  that  something 
must  have  happened  to  crack  the  ice.  A 
joke  would  have  done  it,  only  we  can  not 
conceive  Julian  joking.  But  there  was 
the  little  girl.  Did  she  never  do  any  thing 
to  precipitate  a  thaw — never  make  droll 
speeches  or  ever  fall  down  a  stair  or  two  ? 
It  was  a  hard  case,  certainly. 

The  beauty  of  the  poem  entitled  “  A 
Hidden  Life,”  pleads  hard  for  a  high  place 
for  it,  and  a  high  place  it  must  hold.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  Scotch  peasant  lad,  who  in 
the  intervals  of  labor  on  his  father’s  farm, 
studied  at  college;  but  who,  before  he 
went  to  the  city,  had  a  seed  of  beautiful 
thought  and  impulse  cast  into  his  bosom 
by  a  casual  meeting  with  a  lovely  lady  on 
horseback.  This  poem  has  been  altered, 
and  is  in  one  respect  better  for  the  altera¬ 
tion.  Was  there  not  at  first  a  song  in  it 
beginning  “  Greet  na’,  mither  ?”  At  all 
events  it  appears  to  us  more  healthy  and 
breezy  than  it  was  before ;  but  the  letter 
which  the  dying  youth  dates  from  the 
church-yard  to  the  unknown  beauty  is  far 
too  long,  and  far  to  hortatory;  it  breaks 
the  idyllic  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the 
poem.  The  passages  in  which  the  trans¬ 
figuration  of  common  things  is  brought 
about  in  the  lad’s  mind  by  the  fleeting 
vision  of  the  girl  are  extremely  fine.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  (especially  in  the  “  Som- 
nium  Mystici,”)  if  the  reader  will  keep  his 
eyes  wide  open,  he  will  be  able  to  gather 
up  for  use  some  of  the.  recurring  ideas  of 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  mind.  The  following 
noble  lines  might,  like  others  in  this  poem, 
be  slipped  in  between  some  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  very  best,  and  in  no  way  break  the 
spell  of  the  elder  poet’s  work : 

“  All  crowds  are  made 
Of  individuals  ;  and  their  ^ief,  and  pain. 

And  thirst,  and  hunger,  all  are  of  the  one. 

Not  of  the  many:  the  true  saving  power 
Enters  the  individual  door,  and  thence 
Issues  again  in  thousand  influences 
Besieging  other  doors.  You  can  not  throw 
A  mass  of  good  into  the  general  midst. 

Whereof  each  man  can  seize  his  private  share.” 
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What  is  more,  all  this  is  finely  true,  and 
yet  it  reminds  us  to  say  what  may  as  well 
be  said  at  once,  now  that  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  point  for  some  sort  of  pricis  of  the 
poet’s  characteristics.  One  of  the  leading 
suggestions  is  that,  God  being  once  known 
for  what  he  is,  trust  must  be  complete  or  it 
is  unworthy,  and,  in  fact,  illogical.  This  is 
true  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  doctrine 
of  trust  stated  by  some  one  in  definite  lan¬ 
guage.  At  times  it  takes  a  shape  in  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  writings  which  would  logi¬ 
cally  exclude  any  policy  or  conduct  of 
life.*  It  is  more  than  merely  intere.sting 
to  compare  parallel  ethical  and  spiritual 
touches  or  dicta  in  writers  who  so  differ  in 
their  postulates.  Of  course  there  is  one 
transcendental  tradition  to  which  both  are 
affiliated.  Which  of  them  is  logically  faith¬ 
ful  to  it?  If  Mr.  Emerson  can  consistent¬ 
ly  get  all  he  teaches  out  of  his  own  postu¬ 
lates,  in  what  position  are  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s?  And  can  the  latter  make  the  Se¬ 
mitic  and  the  Transcendental  traditions 
run  on  in  one  homogeneous  current  ? 
Meanwhile,  of  all  living  writers  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  and  Mr.  MacDonald  are  the  most 
untiring  preachers  of  the  truth 

“  If  my  bark  sink  ’tis  to  another  sea;” 

and  so  far  all  is  consistent.  We  shall  have 
to  refer  again  to  the  former. 

Of  the  |>oems  in  detail  we  will  only  add 
a  word  or  two  here.  “  The  Child  Mother” 
is  perfect,  and  to  use  a  hackneyed  formu¬ 
la,  Wordsworth  would  have  been  proud  of 
it.  In  the  “  Somnium  Mystici,”  too,  we 
can  see  no  fault.  The  author’s  handling 
of  the  terza  rima  we  like,  and  the  soundless 
movement  of  the  verse  is  j)erfectly  adjusted 
to  the  solemn,  silent,  beyond-'fiox\A  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  poem. 

It  is  an  old  dispute  whether  a  poet  of 
secondary  merit  in  a  high  order  is  to  rank 
before  or  after  a  first-class  poet  of  low  or¬ 
der.  Mr.  Browning  and  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  decide  that  he  must  rank  before,  and 
we  think  so  too.  Mr.  MacDonald  will  ac¬ 
quiesce,  if  we  read  aright  what  the  little 
rose-leaf  fairy  says  in  “  Phantastes,” — that 
size  is  accidental,  fonn  essential.  At  all 
events  the  order  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
belongs  is  at  once  determined  by  the  spa¬ 
ciousness  and  large,  free  atmosphere  of  his 
best  work.  This  decisively  stamps  him  as 
of  the  high  (lyrical)  brotherhood,  and  re- 

•  See  pwige  317,  vol.  i.,  “A  Hidden  Life,”  for 
a  conclusive  illustration. 
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moves  him  out  of  the  category  of  provin¬ 
cial  clas.sifications ; — whether  much  or  little 
of  his  poetry  lives,  and  granting  that  some 
of  it  w'ants  spac«  and  air,  his  ffmius  is  free, 
spacious,  and  luminous.  His  writings  are 
too  nearly  uniform  in  mood,  however — he 
is  too  much  the  poet  of  longing  and  listen¬ 
ing  ;  but  that  is  what  fixes  his  secondary 
classification.  Now  the  “  lyrical  cry  ”  is 
never  fierce  in  him,  as  it  is  in  Shelley ;  he 
never  aspires  to  grasp  or  possess;  his  long¬ 
ing  is  a  longing  to  be  possessed  or  fulfilled 
of  what  he  longs  for.  Shelley  seems  to  say, 
with  anguish,  ”  H^las,  I’infini  a  disparu  et 
j’avais  tant  de  choses  k  lui  dire!”  If  he 
addressed  that  Celestial  Woman  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  poem,  it  might  be  with,  ”  O 
femme  que  j’aurais  aim^e!”t  But  Mr. 
MacDonald,  more  receptive  and  passive, 
has  actually  waited,  listened  and  heard, 
saw  and  loved,  and  his  mind  hovers — 
floats,  we  might  almost  say — with  con¬ 
scious  certainty  in  the  near  atmosphere  of 
the  thing  he  desires.  We  are  not  at  all  com¬ 
paring  what  Mr.  MacDonald  has  produced 
with  Shelley’s  writings  or  with  what  we 
can  see  by  the  “  Cenci  ”  and  the  dramatic 
fragments  he  was  on  the  verge  of  produc¬ 
ing.  Still  les.s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we 
mea.suring  Mr.  MacDonald’s  total  poetic 
capacity  by  what  he  has  done — we  merely 
use  these  things  for  a  moment,  and  then 
throw  them  a.side. 

The  more  obvious  qualities  of  his  work 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon ;  and  in¬ 
termediate  qualities  have  been  suggested 
in  what  goes  'before.  But  when  we  come 
to  what  he  himself  would  desire  should  be 
presented  as  the  central  idea  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  sure-footed;  for 
we  can  not  follow  him.  In  Mr.  Emerson’s 
es.say  on  “  Nature,”  we  find  certain  groups 
of  conceptions  familiar  to  the  pure  poetic 
vision.  But  in  Mr.  MacDonald  we  are  to 
find  these  conceptions  fused  down  into 
another.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  we  are 
to  find  them  modulat^  into  a  new  domi¬ 
nant.  What  we  are  about  to  quote  will 
remind  the  attentive  reader  of  a  striking 
passage  in  “  Robert  Falconer;”  but  these 
lines  are  from  the  “Disciple;”  and  they 
are  sufficient  for  our  purpose  : — 

"  Lord  Jtstu  Christy  I  know  not  how. 
With  this  blue  air,  blue  sea. 

This  yellow  sand,  this  grassy  brow, 

All  isolating  me, 

t  Both  these  quotations  come  from  Michelet’s 
“  L’ Amour.” 
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“  Mv  words  to  thy  heart  should  draw  near, 

M  V  thoughts  De  heard  by  thee ; 

But  he  who  made  the  ear,  must  hear. 

Who  made  the  eye,  must  see.” 

“Thou  mad’st  the  hand  with  which  I  write. 
That  sun  descending  slow,” 

and  so  forth.  Now,  the  theme  of  this 
poem  is  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
there  repeated,  in  the  “  Somnium  Mystici.” 
The  soul,  laid  asleep  in  the  beyond-world, 
awakes  to  be  educated  for  the  new  life, 
and  its  training,  beginning  with  the  snow¬ 
drop,  and  passing  through  pure  human 
love,  and  perfect  glorified  love,  prepares  it 
for  the  “coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,”  in 
whom  all  beauty  and  all  love  are  to  be 
seen  consummated.  But,  whether  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  design,  the  language  in  this  dream 
is  artistically  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  language  of  universal  poetry  ;  for  the 
phrase  “  Son  of  Man”  and  the  word  “  Lord” 
belong  to  the  poetic  vocabulary  as  such, 
and  though  they  may  carry  an  infinite  mys¬ 
tic  value,  and  even  imply  an  antecedent 
judgment  upon  the  total  deposits  of  life  and 
history,  they  invoke  no  judgment  upon 
historical  facts  in  series.  But  in  the  other 
poem  the  language  carries  with  it  the  ab¬ 
solute  identification  of  the  historic  with 
the  mystic  Son  of  Man  • — a  thing  which 
is  both  poetically  and  logically  impossible. 
The  two  things  are  not  in  pari  materid. 
The  Image  of  the  historic  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God  does  in  the  mind  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  believer  coincide  with  the  mystic 
Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God ;  but  still  no 
amount  of  historic  proof,  taken  in  series, 
as  all  such  proof  must  be  taken,  can  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  a.ssurance  of 
vision  or  assurance  of  demonstration.  The 
reader  must  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  judging  of  historic  events 
in  series,  which  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
certain  belief,  and  judging  a  total  historic 
deposit.  Mr.  MacDonald  uses  more  than 
once  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery — as  the  author  of  “  Ecce 


*  Though  Spinoza  was  speaking  of  what  is 
“  necessary  to  salvation,”  some  readers  may  be 
helped  to  apprehend  the  present  question  by  these 
words  of  his  :  “  Dico  ad  salutem  non  esse  om- 
nino  necesse,  Christum  secundum  carnem  noscere, 
sed  de  eterno  illo  filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  eterni 
sapientift,  quse  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  maxime 
in  mei^e  humanft  et  omnium  maxim^  in  Christo 
Jesu  manifestavit,  long^  aliter  sentiendum.”  Com¬ 
pare  with  careful  scrutiny,  “  Death  and  Birth,” 
pp.  48,  49,  50 ;  and  “  Within  and  Without,”  pp. 
227,  228. 


Homo”  does,  though  acknowledging  its 
doubtfulness.  The  evidence  about  that 
story  is  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  scale, 
we  believe,  dipping  somewhat  against  it. 
Now,  supjKise  for  one  moment  that  that 
story  supplied  a  trait  in  the  worshiped 
image  of  the  Man-God,  which  nothing 
else  could  supply ;  and  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  historic  Image  and  the  mystic  Im¬ 
age  can  not  be  treated  as  absolutely  the 
same.  I'he  human  mind  may  receive  the 
first  verses  of  the  Gospel  attributed  to  John 
as  representing  some  transcendent  truths, 
of  which  it  may  some  day  know  more ; 
and  A  or  B  njay  assuredly  believe  that, 
taking  things  in  series,  he  finds  some  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  mystery  in  the  historic  Christ. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  a  shock  to  the 
mind  when  it  finds  the  “  descending  sun” 
spoken  of  as  seen  by  the  soul  to  have  been 
made  by  a  particular  child  of  Abraham. 
In  one  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  stories  there 
is  a  quaint  little  girl,  who,  when  told  that 
God  made  the  tree  in  Cheapside,  says,  dis¬ 
appointedly,  that  she  would  rather  a  man 
had  made  it.  Now,  we  are  utterly,  hope¬ 
lessly  unable  to  understand  that — we  can 
not  put  a  glimmer  of  sense  into  it.  And 
this  is  the  conclusion.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  humanization  of  the  Divine  must  logi¬ 
cally  end  in  the  peculiar  pantheism  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  in  which  the  Divine  comes  to 
consciousness  only  in  the  Human.  We 
can  see  no  other  terminus.  It  is  plain  that 
a  whole  school  of  religious  thought  do,  or 
think  they  do,  see  another,  and  in  Mr. 
MacDonald  there  is  the  most  intense  faith 
that  he  does — and  that  faith  is  the  sun  of 
his  whole  world  of  thought.  But  we  can 
not  follow  all  this,  so  we  can  not  expound 
it.  The  reader  will,  however,  go  to  Mr. 
MacDonald  himself,  not  trusting  wholly  to 
a  single  word  of  ours.  He  will  not  find  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  put — for 
the  impossible  is  unfindable — but  he  will 
find  more  treasure  than  he  can  carry,  and 
yet  it  will  not  fatigue  him. 

Our  reference  to  Mr.  Emerson  reminds 
us  of  a  pleasant  coincidence  l)etween  him 
and  Mr.  MacDonald.  In  “  Phantastes” 
we  have  this  lovely  song : 

“  Do  not  vex  thy  violet 
Perfume  to  afford  ; 

Else  no  odor  thou  wilt  get 
From  its  little  hoard. 

“  In  thy  lady’s  gracious  eyes 
Look  not  thou  too  long ; 

Else  from  them  the  glory  flies. 

And  thou  dost  her  wrong. 
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“  Come  not  thou  too  near  the  maid. 
Clasp  her  not  too  wild ; 

Else  the  splendor  is  allay^, 

And  thy  heart  beguiled.” 

Against  this,  set  the  following  verse  from 
one  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  poems : — 

“  Leave  all  for  love ! 

Yet,  hear  me  yet. 

One  thing  more  thy  heart  behoved. 

One  pulse  more  of  firm  endeavor — 
Keep  thee  to-day,  to-morrom,  forever 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  Beloved !” 

We  can  not  just  now  find  the  passage  in 
Mr,  Emerson  in  which  we  are  told,  as  in 
“  Light,”  and  almost  in  the  same  words, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  light  can  not 
make  beautiful-— ^ which  is  quite  untrue,  by 
the  way) — but  it  is  only  one  more  of  nu¬ 
merous  parallels  to  which  reference  might 
be  made.  More  striking  still  are  the  par¬ 
allels  between  the  two  writers  as  to  what 
the  Americans  calls  “the influx,”  or  “com¬ 
munications  of  the  Deity”  during  sleep 
— a  favorite  topic  of  Mr.  MacDonald's. 
See  the  last  verse  of  “  The  Wakeful  Sleep¬ 
er.”  All  literature  is  crowded  with  such 
correspondences. 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  compare  Mr. 
MacDonald  with  himself  we  can  introduce 
him  to  a  treat.  Let  him  turn  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  article  on  “The  Imagination”  in  the 
British  Quarterly  for  July,  1867,  and  com¬ 
pare  with  it  chapter  xiv.  of  “  Phantastes.” 
Anodos  had  “  sung”  his  Ideal  out  of  the 
alabaster  in  the  cave,  and  then  lost  his  new¬ 
born  love  by  his  own  folly.  After  some 
troubles  we  find  him  in  the  Palace  of 
Phantasy,  seeking  to  recover  his  white 
lady,  and  set  her  upon  a  blank  p>edestal 
in  one  of  the  Chambers  of  Art.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  will  furnish  a  clue,  if  any 
should  be  needed,  to  this  characteristic 
study  of  the  action  (?)  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  : 

But  the  difficulty  was  to  surprise  the  dancers. 
I  had  found  that  a  premeditated  attempt  at  sur¬ 
prise,  though  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
rapidi^,  was  of  no  avail.  And,  in  my  dream,  it 
was  efilKted  by  a  sudden  thought  suddenly  execu¬ 
ted.  1  saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  plan  of 
operation  offering  any  prol>ability  of  success  but 
this  ;  to  allow  ray  mind  to  be  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  as  1  wandered  around  the  great  centre- 
hall  ;  and  so  wait  till  the  impulse  to  enter  one  of 
the  others  should  happen  to  arise  in  me  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  was  dose  to  one  of  the  crimson 
curtains.” 

The  episode  of  a  little  girl  who  was  try¬ 
ing  to  have  wings,  in  the  twenty-third 
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chapter  of  “  Phantastes,”  is  too  long  to  re¬ 
produce  in  this  page ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  Mr,  MacDonald  has 
ever  written.  The  swarms  of  wooden  men 
— “  myrmidons,  myrmidons  ” — who  kept 
trampling  upon  the  dear  little  aspirant, 
the  uselessness  of  cutting  them  in  pieces, 
and  the  happy  and  effectual  thought  of  set¬ 
sing  them  on  their  thick  heads,  heels  up¬ 
permost,  make  up  the  finest  piece  of  irony 
in  all  Mr.  MacDonald’s  writings,  though 
there  are  not  wanting  touches  similar  in 
kind,  visible  enough  to  open-eyed  readers. 

We  should  very  much  like,  if  there  were 
space,  to  exhibit  some  ■  more  of  the  passa¬ 
ges  in  which  Mr.  MacDonald  says  or  sings 
in  his  own  dialect  things  which  others 
have  said  or  sung  in  theirs.  In  the  sweet 
poem  entitled  “  Wild  Flowers,”  the  notion 
of  the  flowers  being  hurt  when  they  are 
tom  up — an  inevitable  one  which  recurs 
in  literature  in  many  shapes — reminds  you 
of  a  passage  in  a  story  of  Tieck’s — we  for¬ 
get  the  title,  but  it  is  the  tale  in  which  the 
man  who  thinks  he  can  hear  the  flowers 
shriek  goes  back  to  the  beautiful  beldame 
of  the  forest,  and  delves  again  into  the 
earth.  Far  more  interesting  is  the  next 
case.  In  “Phantastes”  (page  158,  vol. 
V.)  we  find  this;  “  Joys  can  not  unfold  the 
deepest  truth,  although  deei)est  truth  must 
be  deepest  joy.  Cometh  white-robed  Sor¬ 
row,  stooping  and  wan,  and  flingeth  wide 
the  doors  she  must  not  enter.”  To  this 
there  are  many  parallels  in  literature ;  but 
the  best  we  know  is  William  Blake’s  pro¬ 
verb,  “Joys  impregnate,  sorrows  bring 
forth.”  'Fhe  metaphor  is  finer  than  Mr. 
MacDonald’s,  (it  would  have  been  unsuit¬ 
able  for  his  purpose,)  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  beautiful  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  action  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  imagi¬ 
nation  in  seizing  analogies  in  life  and  na¬ 
ture,  making  his  thought  quick  with  them, 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  action  of  imagina¬ 
tive  minds.  ITiere  is  only  one  final  law 
in  the  matter.  Unfortunately  the  usual 
phraseology  about  the  “soul  in  nature,” 
the  “  life  of  nature,”  the  “  interjiretation  of 
nature  by  spirit,”  and  so  forth,  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  jxKjr,  and  we  can  not  in  short 
space  justify  new  and  accurate  language 
upon  the  subject — that  task  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  for  the  present,  for  we  aH.know 
part  of  the  meaning  of  such  phrases.  In 
the  centre  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  mind, 
when  the  “  life  of  nature”  comes  to  him 
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for  (what  is  called)  interpretation  by  hu¬ 
man  analogies,  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of 
the  sadness  of  aimless  effort,  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  vivid  sense  of  the  joy  of  effect¬ 
iveness  and  fruition.  Of  all  life,  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  chain  ;  of  its  actions  and  reactions ; 
of  life  as  an  ascent  of  pulsations  up  to  the 
Divine,  he  has  an  electrical  consciousness; 
and  it  runs  through  all  his  writings.  This 
gives  his  imagination  a  buoyancy  which 
permits  him  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  light 
wings — but  they  float  and  we  are  deeply 
impressed,  though  the  brightness  of  the 
page  is  not  for  a  moment  dimmed.  Look 
at  this :  “  The  season  went  on,  and  the 
world,  like  a  great  flower  afloat  •  in  space, 
kept  opening  its  thousand-fold  blossom. 
Hail  and  sleet  were  things  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  year — storming  away  in  some 
far-off  region  of  the  north,  unknown  to  the 
summer  ^fneration."  Here  the  use  of  the 
word  “  generation  ” — totally  unexpected 
by  the  reader — unfolds  with  a  touch  the 
panorama  of  liistory.  Again  :  “  The  birds 
.  .  .  awoke  to  utter  their  own  joy,  and 
awake  like  joy  in  others  of  God's  children." 
Here  the  words  “  of  God’s  children,”  again 
totally  unex|)ected,  bring  thus  with  them  a 
burden  of  love  and  hope  which  yet  does 
not  weigh  down  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Once  more :  “  The  birds  grew  silent,  be¬ 
cause  their  history  laiti  hold  upon  them, 
comjHflling  them  to  turn  their  words  into 
deeds,  and  keep  eggs  warm  and  hunt  for 
wonns.”  Here  the  touch  about  “  words  ” 
and  “  deeds  ”  is  not  well  managed,  and 
carries  with  it  a  savor  of  “edification;" 
but  the  words  in  italics,  “  because  their 
history  laid  hold  upon  them,”  show  the 
hand  of  a  master.  In  tlie  hands  of  the 
greatest  living  novelist,  George  Kliot,  the 
doctrine  of 

“That  supreme,  the  irreversible  past,” 

becomes  a  gospel  of  despair  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  soul.  But  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  writ¬ 
ings  there  is  another  “  Supreme,”  and  the 
happy  use  which  he  makes  of  “  the  i)ast  ” 
in  his  narratives  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  their  distinctive  ])eculiarities.  If  he 
would  only  not  speak  in  the  same  way  of 
truths  of  vision  and  truths  of  belief,  (how- 

•  The  idea  of  floating  is  one  of  the  recurring 
ideas  of  .Mr.  MacDonald’s  mind.  It  seems  to 
have  run  itself  to  a  sportive  climax  in  “The 
Light  Princess.”  It  is  not  impossible  to  make  a 
psychologico-physiological  guess  at  the  reasons 
tor  all  this. 


ever  strong  the  belief,  and  though  it  have 
been  historically  or  necessarily  an  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  possibility  of  the  vision,)  the 
effect  of  his  writings  would  be  perfect.  The 
incongruity  in  question  appears  always  in 
proportion  to  the  poetic  receptivity  of  the 
producing  mind.  We  do  not  feel  it  in 
reading  Paley  or  Mansel ;  but  we  do  in 
Mr.  Lynch’s  exquisitely  beautiful  “  Ser¬ 
mons  for  my  Curates,”  though  not  so  much 
as  we  do  in  reading  Mr.  MacDonald.  In 
the  prayers  added  to  those  sermons  the  in¬ 
congruity  almost  wholly  disappears ;  and  50 
it  should  in  poetry,  where  the  general  key¬ 
note  is  universal.  It  does  not  arise  in  a 
writer  like  Watts.  But  in  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald  the  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  so  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  electricity  of  vision  or  faith, 
that  when  any  matter  of  “  evidence  ”  slips 
in,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  suddenly  droppied 
from  wings  to  wheels. 

The  question  will  not  be  shut  out.  How 
is  it  that,  if  Mr.  MacDonald’s  genius  is 
primarily  poetic,  it  is  not  in  poetry  that  he 
has,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  made  his 
very  strongest  mark  ?,  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  all  such  cases ;  for  his  is 
by  no  means  singular.  What  would  the 
reader  say  to  a  discussion  of  all  the  reasons 
— some  of  them  known  to  but  very  few — 
for  thinking  that  the  differentia  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  mind  was  primarily  poetic,  and  that 
his  right  course  would  have  been  to  go  on 
writing  verse  ?  At  all  events,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  has,  himself,  in  “  The  Disciple,” 
and  elsewhere,  taken  the  world  so  far  into 
his  confidence  that  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
his  case  has  been  that  of  his  own  nested 
birds — his  “  history  ”  has  “  laid  hold  upon 
him,”  “  When  thou  wast  young  thou  gird- 
edst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldst ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old  [er] 
....  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not”  There  is 
nothing  to  complain  of ;  and  there  is  all 
eternity  to  write  poetry  in — though  even 
there  one’s  history  may  lay  hold  of  one  in 
some  unforeseen  way  !  But,  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  numerous  hints  scattered  about 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  Mr.  MacDonald, 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  still 
another  conclusion — namely,  that  he  has 
had  much  illness,  of  a  kind  which  compell¬ 
ed  passivity  of  body  and  even  of  mental 
mood.  This  would  account  in  great  part 
for  the  mirror-like  quality  of  so  much  of 
his  poetry,  and  for  the  too  frequent  lack  of 
the  accent  of  the  beating  wing.  Some- 
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thing,  however,  must  still  be  allowed  to 
temperament,  especially  as  the  same  pecu¬ 
liar  passivity  appears  in  poems  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  by  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  deceased  brother.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  are  again  going  no  further  than  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  own  confidences,  more  or 
less  direct,  carry  us,  when  we  refer  to  the 
immense  influence  which  his  es^rly  training 
in  Scotland,  and  his  subsequent  history  in 
England,  must  have  had  in  giving  his  mind 
a  twist  toward  direct  edification.  Look  at 
the  Roadside  poems  in  this  collection. 
The  “  Child- Mother”  is  stimulating,  if  any 
thing  on  earth  ever  was.  Mr.  Martineau 
has  defined  the  spirit  of  religion  to  consist 
in  “  looking  up  and  lifting  up,”  and  the 
very  essence  of  it  is  in  that  sweet  idyl,  but 
without  a  word  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so.  Now,  as  Aunt  Glegg  said, 
“  Very  well,  that’s  the  Dodson  sperrit,”  by 
which  we  mean  the  true  spirit  of  the  muses. 
In  the  next  in  merit  of  these  roadside 
poems,  namely,  “The  Wakeful  Sleeper,” 
we  come  a  little  closer  to  “  edification ;  ” 
but  still  the  beauty  of  the  story  itself,  and 
its  boundless  suggestion,  are  not  blotted  or 
limited ;  for  the  last  two  verses  are  as  in¬ 
definite  as  either.  “  'Fhe  Sheep  and  the 
Goat,”  again,  is  beautiful ;  but  such  words 
as  “  let  priests  say  the  thing  they  please,” 
strike  a  false  note.  In  others  of  the  same 
series  the  poetry  splits  sheer  upon  the  rock 
of  edification  or  conventionality ;  and  the 
same  peculiarity  which  makes  the  reader 
sometimes  say,  “  Here  are  imaginative 
data,  but  a  want  of  imaginative  action,” 
exhibits  itself  in  a  too  great  tendency  to 
“  occasional  ”  poetry. 

We  believe  then  that  illness  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  prolonged  training  in  differing,  though 
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continuous,  schools  of  “  edification,”  much 
susceptibility  to  social  influences  expressed 
in  quintessential  forms,  and  something  ot 
personal  temperament,  have,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  combined  to  this  result : 
We  can  see  that  he  is  primarily  a  poet ; 
he  sometimes  reaches  that  perfection  ol 
poetic  form  which  carries  with  it  the  in¬ 
finite  suggestion  that  may  make  a  small 
poem  more  valuable  than  a  big  prose 
book,  however  good.  Yet  the  superiority 
in  point  of  force  and  profusion  rests  with 
his  prose  works;  and,  since  we  are  not 
there  so  exacting  in  points  of  artistic  form, 
we  see  less  of  his  shortcomings  than  we  do 
in  his  poetical  writings.  This  may  seem, 
to  impatient  people,  a  very  complex  ver¬ 
dict,  but  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  states,  or  at  least  contains, 
the  truth  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

The  prose  writings  generally  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  from  “  David  Elginbrod  ”  on¬ 
wards,  are  not  before  us.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  variety  of  effect  if  they  had 
been,  for  the  field  of  comment  in  his  more 
finely  imaginative  writings  is  not  wide.  Ot 
his  wide — and  always  genuine — culture, 
and  of  the  varied  apprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  we  should  speak  more  easily  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  prose.  It  may  be  a  hazard¬ 
ous  thing  to  say,  but  he  reminds  us  more 
of  Mendelssohn  than  of  any  writer.  We 
have  already  hinted  that  we  take  his  genius 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  flower  of  certain 
spiritual  tendencies  of  our  time,  and  a  very 
l^autiful  and  fragrant  flower  it  is.  In  the 
dainty  little  casket  which  shuts  over  these 
ten  volumes  there  is  more  of  a  talismanic 
virtue  than  the  reader  will  appropriate  in 
a  lifetime. 

Henry  Holbeach. 
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THE  CLOUD  CONFINES. 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part. 

Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 

Only,  gazing  alone. 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown. 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 

^ill  we  say  as  we  go, — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the,  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 
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The  Past  is  over  and  fled ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 

But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 

Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 

Or  whether  they  too  were  we. 

Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beats  in  thy  breast,  O  Time  ? — 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime. 
And  anguish  of  flerce  debate ; 

War  that  shatters  her  slain, 

And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain. 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


What  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Man  ? — 
Thy  kisses  snatched  ’neath  the  ban 
Of  fangs  that  mock  them  above ; 

Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells. 

Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels. 

Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea. 

Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 

And  oh !  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 

Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 

.  Our  present  is  and  is  not. 

Our  future’s  a  sealed  seedplot. 

And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  ? 

What  word’s  to  say  as  we  go  ? 

What  thought’s  to  think  by  the  way  ? 

What  truth  may  there  be  to  know. 

And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  ? 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

New  Series.— Vou  XV.,  No.  3.  22 
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SPAIN:  HER  MANNERS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


In  our  recent  imperfect  but  (we  venture 
to  say)  impartial  sketch  of  Spain’s  social 
condition,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
leave  for  separate  treatment  those  lighter, 
gayer  aspects  of  her  domestic  and  familiar 
life  which  illustrate,  if  they  do  not  explain, 
the  politics,  morals,  and  economy  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Every  change,  in  fact,  in  a  people’s 
history  is  accompanied  with  a  correspond- 
i  ng  change  in  its  manners  and  amusements ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  very 
gravest  blockhead — if  he  has  sense  at  all — 
is  forced  to  admit  that  novels,  essays,  sa¬ 
tires,  and  all  that  we  class  under  light  liter¬ 
ature,  is  not  without  solid  value  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  a  nation’s  development.  When 
Scotland — a  country  which  is  so  far  like 
Spain,  (without  admitting  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Buckle’s  curious  parallel  between  the 
two,)  that  it  has  a  strongly-marked  type  of 
history  and  character,  was  passing  from  an 
unusually  rough  and  poor  Catholic  coun¬ 
try  into  the  respectable  and  prosperous 
Presbyterian  land  which  we  know — what 
■happened  ?  what  continued  to  happen  for 
a  long  time  ?  All  the  familiar  sports  were 
made  war  upion,  and  many  of  them  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  if  you  had  blown  away  the  pur¬ 
ple  crown  from  the  thistle,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  prickles.  In  that  highly  curious 
legal  compilation,  where  most  Scottish 
gentlemen  may  find  some  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  mentioned — Pitcairn's  Criminal  Dials 
— we  come  across  the  setting  up  of  a 
“  Robin  Hude,”  and  the  “  singing  round 
simmer  trees,”  punished  as  offences  against 
the  State  and  law.  As  the  severity  wore 
off,  new  forms  of  recreation  came  up.  And 
just  so  in  England,  and  all  over  the  world, 
forms  of  ceremony,  habits  of  dress,  and 
types  of  festal  indulgence  have  been  modi- 
fi^  along  with  the  political  institutions, 
and  in  an  always  recognizable  harmony 
with  the  modification.  It  is  not  so  great 
a  thing  to  be  noble  in  France,  or  else¬ 
where,  as  it  was  when  only  nobles  wore 
red  heels  to  their  boots,  or  carried  swords, 
ruffles,  and  lace,  or  were  expiected  to  be 
able  to  bow  gracefully,  and  diance  a  minu¬ 
et  These  are  small  things  in  themselves, 
but  their  disappearance  is  related  to  the 
abolition  of  privileges  and  rotten  boroughs, 
and  the  increased  strength  of  dissent,  as 
well  as  to  the  introduction  of  monkey-jack¬ 


ets,  short  pipes,  and  the  politer  forms  of 
slang. 

Now,  Spain  is  an  interesting  country, 
(though,  in  other  respects  dull  enough  to 
live  in  all  the  year  round,)  just  because 
she  is  slowly,  and  in  a  late  period  of  his¬ 
tory,  going  through  the  kind  of  changes 
which,  to  countries  in  advance  of  her,  are 
matters  of  history  and  antiquarianism.  One 
sees  everywhere,  in  things  tragic,  and  in 
things  commonplace,  the  relics  of  by-gone 
days — oddities  of  conduct  or  custom,  which 
might  serve  to  furnish  materials  to  editors 
of  our  old  English  satirists  and  playwrights. 
Enter  the  Cortes.  A  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is-  explaining  why  he  resigns 
— ^he  compares  himself  to  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  clinging  to  a  plank,  with  a  dark 
sky  overhead,  and  a  wild  sea  around.  In 
plain  English,  he  does  not  think  that  he 
has  been  properly  supported  by  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Pass  into  the  street.  I’he  first 
acquaintance  you  meet  parts  assuring  you 
that  he  is  at  the  feet  of  the  lady — he  means 
that  he  desires  to  be  remembered  to  your 
wife.  Visit  a  prison  :  it  is  in  the  condition 
of  our  prisons  before  Howard’s  time;  a 
country  town,  its  smells  would  kill  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Go  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
She  is  an  iron-clad  of  the  first  magnitude ; 
but  she  has  been  built  in  England,  and  is 
’  navigated  upon  the  calculations  of  English 
astronomers,  while  her  compasses  were 
made  at  Marseilles.  Yet  the  theor)'  of  the 
nation  is  that  it  has  a  fine  navy  of  its  own, 
and  the  squadron  which  retired  from  before 
Callao,  while  batteries  were  still  firing,  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  we  hardly  speak  of  the  squadrons 
of  Blake  and  Nelson.  There  is  the  queer¬ 
est  possible  mixture  of  antique  formal  bom¬ 
bast  with  an  adoption  ready-made  of  the 
inventions  of  other  nations,  and  with  a 
practical  barbarism  in  the  roads,  water- 
supply,  hotels,  postal  communication,  pav¬ 
ing,  mendicancy,  and  such  points,  wonder¬ 
ful  to  behold.  The  universal  triumph  of 
the  New  over  the  Old  is  not,  in  Spain,  as 
with  us,  a  triumph  by  way  of  absorption, 
where  the  Old  accepts  something  of  the 
New,  and  lasts;  or  the  New  receives  from 
the  Old  in  establishing  itself  a  part  of  its 
substance  and  color.  In  Spain  the  two 
elements  battle  eternally,  each  being  of  an 
extreme  and  unyielding  type ;  or  when  one 
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of  the  two  gains  a  good  start,  it  rushes  in¬ 
to  extremes  and  leaves  the  other  helpless 
and  silent.  Every  tendency  is  in  excess. 
Marquesses  of  Carabas  are  confronted  by 
sans  culottes — the  monks  of  Erasmus  and 
Rabelais  are  jostled  by  pamphleteers  of 
the  latest  French  infidel  pattern.  There  are 
railways,  (constructed  by  foreigners,)  but 
they  are,  in  many  parts,  not  fenced  in,  to 
the  grievous  peril,  and  occasional  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  old  women  who  jog  placidly  across 
them  upon  overloaded  donkeys.  ^  great 
was  the  interruption  to  Spanish  country 
ideas  of  the  railways  that,  at  first,  the  pea¬ 
santry,  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a  level 
road,  used  to  walk  upon  them,  and  only 
gradually  learned  to  move  out  of  the  way 
when  they  heard  the  whistle — their  first  im¬ 
pression  l^ing  that  the  train  ought  to  stop 
to  let  them  change  their  position  at  per¬ 
fect  leisure.  Tramways  are  now  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  large  cities,  and  not  long 
since  the  first  tramway  omnibus  at  Madrid 
had  to  be  protected  by  police.  The  Ma¬ 
drid  populace  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  except  that  it  was  an  innovation.  But 
that  was  quite  enough  in  a  country  where 
foreigners  are  stared  at  like  wild  beasts, 
(and  fleeced,  if  they  don’t  look  out ,  like 
tame  ones,)  and  where  a  foreigner  is  always 
taken  at  first  for  a  Frenchman,  because 
France  is  near,  and  ail  beyond  it  terra  in¬ 
cognita.  This  jumbling  together  of  the 
changes  imported  from  abroad  with  the 
traditions  of  local  superstitution  and  Go¬ 
thic  and  Moorish  customs  and  ideas — this 
array  of  obsolete  prejudices  and  ignoran¬ 
ces  alongside  finance  operations  worthy  of 
the  latest  dodges  of  Capel  Court — this  it  is 
which  makes  Spain  an  amusing  country — 
a  land  of  the  comic  no  less  than  of  the 
serious — picturesque.  Indeed,  Spain  has 
never  yet  had  justice  done  her  from  a  hu¬ 
morous  point  of  view.  Ford  has  admirable 
flashes  of  witty  sarcasm,  but  they  are  fit¬ 
ful  and  desultory,  ;uid  his  main  and  serious 
business  is  with  the  Past.  Writers  of  Sou¬ 
they’s  school  deal  only  with  the  romantic, 
like  Washington  Irving ;  while  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  in  his  brilliant  little  volume,  cares 
for  nothing  but  the  brilliant  and  pictu¬ 
resque,  barbarous  or  not.  He  was,  in  fact, 
delighted  to  find  that  you  could  get  with 
so  much  ease  from  the  life  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  into  a  life  that  had  little  more  in 
common  with  it — Madrid  once  quitted — 
than  Tunis  or  Bagdad. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Spanish  life 


equally  distinct  from  that  of  England,  the 
one  which  is  Spanish  purely,  the  other 
which  Spain  has  in  common  more  or  less 
with  the  Latin  races  generally.  And  there 
is  still  a  third  element — the  provincial — to 
be  allowed  for,  according  to  its  importance, 
as  necessity  requires.  But  the  last  is  of 
little  consequence  for  our  present  purpose, 
since  it  is  certain  that,  however  strong  the 
differences  between  province  and  province 
in  Spain,  Spaniards  are  much  more  like 
each  other,  come  from  where  they  may, 
than  they  are  like  any  other  nation.  Bar¬ 
celona  is  considerably  “  French,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  some  respects,  and  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  French  subjects  in  it. 
But  the  French  are  not  less  foreigners  in 
every  thing  than  the  far  scantier  English, 
and  a  Frenchman  would  feel  insulted  ra¬ 
ther  than  otherwise,  if  you  took  him  for 
a  Catalan.  No  doubt  a  Catalan  woman, 
again,  with  her  large  feet,  raucous  voice, 
and  over-dressed  look,  is  at  least  as  unlike 
the  fairy-light  vivacious  Andalusian,  whose 
delicacy  Gautier  compares  to  that  of  the 
build  of  the  Arab  horse,  as  she  is  unlike 
the  smart  Parisian,  neat  in  dress  and  lively 
of  tongue.  But  she  has  the  same  kind  of 
traditional  ideas,  and  the  same  kind  of  so¬ 
cial  habits  and  education  as  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  ;  and  these  broad  resemblances,  based 
upon  history  and  politics,  are  the  essential 
things  to  be  considered  when  national  cha¬ 
racter  is  discussed. 

Spanish  manners  are  gradually  chang¬ 
ing,  as  Mr.  Ford  saw  them  changing  among 
the  generation  which  has  now  nearly  pass¬ 
ed  away.  But  enough  remains  to  show 
their  feudal  type  tinged  with  Orientalism. 
The  regular  Castilian  grandee,  the  hidalgo 
of  old  days,  whom  Raleigh  knew,  was 
something  between  a  pasha  of  the  best 
Osmanli  breed  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  He  was  grave  and  impassive,  but 
he  loved  adventure ;  was  ready  to  fight  for 
his  king  or  his  mistress ;  and  was  puncti¬ 
lious  in  all  that  regards  ceremony  and 
courtesy.  And,  to  this  day,  in  districts 
quite  remote  from  the  Castiles,  one  still 
sees  that  a  figure  of  this  kind  is  the  ideal 
upon  which  the  manners  of  society  have 
been  formed.  The  unreality  of  the  whole 
affair  only  reveals  itself  and  suggests  ludi¬ 
crous  emotions  gradually.  At  first  there 
is  something  imposing  in  a  solemnity  which 
seems  raised  above  all  that  is  little,  and 
attractive  in  a  politeness  which  places  the 
house  where  you  visit — d  la  disposicion  de 
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listed — at  the  disposition  of  your  worship 
or  grace.  “  I  kiss  the  feet  of  your  grace, 
lady,"  says  the  gentleman.  “I  kiss  the 
hand  of  your  grace,  cavalier,”  answers  the 
lady.  “  Guste  listed  d  comer  t"  is  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  eat,  given  by  every  body,  as  he 
moves  off  to  his  meal,  or,  more  briefly, 
“  Gttste  listed  /"  if  it  makes  its  appearance 
while  you  happen  to  be  in  the  house. 
Even  an  old  woman  eating  a  .sardine  upnjn 
a  bit  of  bread  in  her  shop,  makes  the  offer 
to  a  casual  customer.  ^  in  smaller  mat¬ 
ters.  A  Spaniard  raises  his  hat  slightly  on 
entering  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway- 
station,  and  salutes  the  strangers  whom  he 
finds  in  a  railway  carriage.  It  is,  perhaps, 
on  paper,  however,  that  the  true  Spanish 
ceremoniousness  comes  out  best  A  letter 

has  B.  S.  M - ,  kisses  his  hand%  (the  use 

of  the  third  person,  by  the  way,  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  all  these  effects,)  even  on  the  outside. 
And  the  style  is  that  of  a  dispatch  rather 
than  of  every-day  concerns.  Nothing  is 
mentioned  without  some  swelling  epithet 
of  praise.  You  read  of  “  this  cultivated  and 
enlightened  city  ” — a  city  where  you  may 
hunt  all  day  in  vain  for  a  novel  of  George 
Sand’s.  A  warehouse,  as  likely  as  not,  is 
an  illustrious  warehouse,  or  a  renowned place 
of  industry.  The  biographer  of  a  local 
worthy  will  talk  of  the  elevated  rank  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  you  find, 
most  probably,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
rather  well-to-do  apothecary. 

All  exaggeration  of  this  kind  is  akin  to 
the  exaggeration  just  described  in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  every-day  life.  It  rests  upon  a  van¬ 
ity  without  limit,  which  flourishes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  isolation  and  ignorance  of 
the  untraveled,  unread  community  in  which 
it  grows.  Nay,  the  very  politeness  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  springs  more  fi’om  van¬ 
ity  than  from  kindness.  We  are  a  pueblo 
hidalgo — a  people  of  nobles  and  cavaliers 
— and  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  and  smile,  and 
bandy  fine  phrases ;  this  is  the  sentiment 
that  a  studious  observer  finds,  by  degrees, 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  society  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  always  on  parade.  Other¬ 
wise,  something  in  the  way  of  services,  or 
good  offices,  or  hospitality,  would  follow 
upon  these  mighty  professions,  which  for¬ 
eigners  of  all  nations  know  never  to  be 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  politeness  in  forms, 
the  ceremonious  part  of  politeness,  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  range  of  that  civilized 
virtue.  We  must  not  forget  that  “man¬ 
ners,”  like  mores,  is  a  word  with  two  signi¬ 


fications,  of  which  one  is  more  important 
than  the  other.  When  Cowper  says  of  his 
brother. 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth. 

A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too— 
he  is  not  thinking  only  of  the  kind  of  way 
in  which  his  brother  carried  himself  in  a 
drawing-room  or  a  stage-coach.  And  we 
confess  that  we  should  relish  Spain’s  high- 
flown  courtesy  better  if  the  same  men  who 
are  “  at  the  feet  ”  of  women  would  learn  not 
to  stare  brutally  at  them, — sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  to  speak  to  them, — in  the  Alamedas, 
Ramblas,  or  Plazas  of  Spanish  cities.  As 
a  rule,  no  young  ladies  can  walk  alone  in 
such  cities,  and  this  is  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  semi-Oriental  watchfulness  exercised 
over  them,  but  a  practical  precaution  due 
to  experience.  What  fruit  the  watchful¬ 
ness,  assisted  by  the  confessional,  bears  in 
the  after  and  married  life  of  Spanish  wo¬ 
men,  let  the  well-known  mores  of  Ma¬ 
drid  tell.  But  to  waive  these  too  large  and 
too  delicate  questions,  and  to  return  to 
Spanish  manners  in  the  lighter  sense  of  the 
word,  the  reader  must  not  fancy  that  the 
man  who  kisses  his  hands,  on  paper,  will 
not  thrust  him  to  the  wall  (if  big  enough) 
should  there  be  any  thing  like  pressure  at  a 
railway,  an  opera,  or  a  ball.  The  courtesy 
of  the  country  is  a  courtesy  of  forms,  hold¬ 
ing  good  when  the  forms  can  be  complied 
with  easily  and  comfortably,  but  giving 
way  under  the  least  pressure  of  selfishness. 
We  have  seen  ladies  looking  vainly  for 
seats  in  a  splendid  cafd,  glittering  with 
mirrors  and  gilding,  and  frequented  by  the 
best  society — the  sociedad  elegante.  Not  a 
swarthy  caballero  moved,  but  all  remained 
smoking  (and  spitting)  at  their  ease.  Yet 
such  men,  knowing — ^literally — less  about 
Europe  than  an  educated  Hindoo,  would 
be  sure  to  uphold  Spanish  manners  as 
something  unique.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is 
a  mere  delusion  either  that  the  manners  of 
the  grandees  are  equal  to  those  of  well- 
bred  Englishmen,  or  that  the  general  mas¬ 
ses  of  Spain  are  more  civil  and  agreea¬ 
ble  than  those  of  England.  The  inflated 
bowing  and  complimenting  style  of  “  de¬ 
portment  ”  has  a  certain  “  high-life-below- 
stairs”  character  nowadays  in  Spain.  It 
looks  as  'f  it  were  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Oriental  stateliness  of  the  Moor,  and  the 
feudal  pride  of  the  Goth,  by  their  horse¬ 
boys  and  valets.  And  it  is  based  upon  an 
assertion  of  self,  closely  connected  with 
envy.  Every  body  would  like  to  be 
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huLtljfo,  in  order  that  nobody  may  be 
hidalgo. 

'I'he  mixture  of  sentiments  upon  which 
all  this  rests  is  by  no  means  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  unimportant,  or  valuable  only  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  manners  of  the  country.  It  has 
an  influence  upon  Spain’s  politics  and  for¬ 
tunes.  The  ex-Queen  would  not  have 
held  out  so  long  if  she  had  not  been  tnuy 
Espahola  in  these  matters  as  in  others.  A 
good  anecdote  is  told  of  her  from  this 
point  of  view.  When  she  was  in  the  Bis¬ 
cayan  provinces  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
before  the  revolution  broke  out,  but  when 
the  atmosphere  was  felt  to  be  charged  with 
coming  storm,  her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to 
one  of  her  men-of-war.  'rhe  captain  re¬ 
ceived  her  as  became  her  rank,  and  their 
chat  was  agreeable.  “  But  does  not  your 
Majesty  know,”  said  the  officer,  presently, 
“  that  you  are  in  my  power  here,  and  that 
1  can  sail  away  with  you  to  Cadiz,  or  any¬ 
where  that  I  like  ?”  “  Of  course,  I  know 
it,”  Queen  Isabel  answered ;  “  but  I  also 
know  that  you  are  cabalUro  Espahol,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  do  such  a  thing  1”  One  of  the 
charms  of  her  Majesty  was  a  sweet  voice, 
and  doubtless  this  went  for  something  in 
the  effect  of  her  little  speech.  But  the 
essence  of  it  was  the  artfully  matter-of- 
course  appeal  to  the  captain’s  caballerosi- 
doti.  And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
Spam  is  yet  ri[>e  enough  for  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  far  simpler,  but  essentially 
truer,  type  of  kingly  politeness,  shown  by 
Amadeo  the  First,  in  his  September  Pro¬ 
gress.  In  time  his  dynasty,  if  it  lasts,  may 
supply  a  new  ideal  of  conduct  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing ;  for  the  present  obsolete  and  imi¬ 
tative  one  indirectly  supports  the  preten¬ 
tiousness,  isolation,  indolence,  the  want  of 
respect  for  enterprise,  industry,  knowledge, 
and  good  faith,  which  make  the  Spanish 
name  so  cheap  and  the  Spanish  loans  so 
dear. 

I'he  strange  want  of  hospitality  among 
the  Spaniards  is  so  distinctly  a  national  fea¬ 
ture  that  it  deserves  a  few  words  to  itself. 
The  odd  thing  is,  that  they  lay  claim  to  it, 
along  with  all  other  virtues;  and  that  hos¬ 
pitality  is  attributed,  in  public,  to  cities  in 
which  nobody  receives  a  stranger,  just  as 
culture  to  cities  where  there  are  no  pictures 
nor  books.  The  pretence  in  this  matter  is 
perhaps  the  queerest  of  all  pretences.  The 
foreigner  is  told  that  a  house  is  “  at  his  dis¬ 


position,”  and  the  quantity  of  house-pro¬ 
perty  he  acquires  of  this  very  peculiar  kind 
is  resf)ectable.  But  he  is  not  expected  to 
call  at  his  house,  and  he  is  never  invited 
specially  to  it.  This  is  more  or  less  true 
of  all  Spain ;  less  true,  perhaps,  of  Madrid 
than  of  other  cities;  and  less  true  of  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  or  Andalusia,  than  of 
Catalonia;  but  true,  in  the  main,  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  Where  did  this  strange 
element  come  from  ?  It  is  not  “  Latin,” 
for  the  Romans  were  dinner-givers  from 
the  beginning,  like  the  Greeks,  and  much 
of  the  best  fun  of  the  comic  writers,  from 
Plautus  to  Petronius,  turns  upon  that  side 
of  their  sociable  and  brilliant  life.  It  is 
not  “  Oriental.”  The  Arab  is  ready  with 
his  tent,  his  bread  and  salt  and  dates ;  and, 
in  calling  upon  a  plsha,  if  you  are  not  sure 
of  kabobs  or  pillau,  you  are  at  least  never 
dismissed  without  pipes  and  coffee.  It  is 
not  “  Gothic.”  The  Goth  was  of  many 
varieties  and  of  many  lands,  but  he  was 
always  more  or  less  given  to  keeping  open 
house ;  and  Adam  Smith  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  hearty  welcome  and  honest  cheer  of 
the  old  mediaeval  life.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  races  enumerated,  being  con¬ 
querors  only,  and  no  way  related  to  the 
bulk  of  the  indigenous  population,  which 
was  far  more  numerous,  never  penetrated 
deeper  in  their  influence  than  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  thus  affected  the  for¬ 
mal  manners  of  Spain,  without  much  ac¬ 
tual  impression  upon  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  Scratch  a  Russian,  said  Napoleon, 
and  you  find  a  Tartar.  Scratch  a  Span¬ 
iard,  he  might  have  said,  and  you  find  an 
Iberian.  We  certainly  have  known  and 
seen  incidents  of  Spanish  hospitality  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  Iberians  of  Strabo.  In  one  case 
a  Spanish  family  asked  some  foreigners  to 
a  dance.  The  dancing  went  cheerfully  on 
till  about  half  past  one,  when  the  lady 
of  the  house  bowed  affectionately  to  her 
friends  by  way  of  bowing  them  out.  The 
family,  she  said,  were  going  to  supper! 
Yet  families  of  this  kind  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  sup — ay,  and  right  well,  too— 
at  the  foreigner’s  expense.  We  remember 
a  Yankee  man-of-war  giving  a  ball  in  a 
Spanish  Mediterranean  port.  Yankee  offi¬ 
cers  are  well  paid,  and  the  most  cheerful  of 
hosts.  Champagne  cocktails  are  found  to 
enliven  the  eagle,  and  are  freely  supplied 
to  the  friends  of  tbat  bird.  So  the  supper 
was  excellent,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
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Spaniards  was  extraordinary.  Stout  old 
ladies  were  heard  exclaiming,  through 
mouthfuls  of  unwonted  fowl  and  tongue, 
that  if  they  had  thought  it  would  have 
been  any  thing  like  this,  they  would  have 
brought  — Uncle  George.  Where 

was  he  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  was 
not  he  having  a  slice  off  the  estranjero  t 
The  nephews  of  these  old  girls,  meanwhile, 
organized  a  cutting-out  expedition,  and 
having  discovered  where  more  champagne 
was,  made  a  gallant  attack  upon  the  stores. 
A  British  vessel  on  the  Mediterranean  sta¬ 
tion,  detached  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  some¬ 
times  makes  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
begin  friendly  relations  by  a  ball.  The  re¬ 
sult,  in  every  instance,  is  the  same.  The 
society  of  the  place  flocks  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  entertainers  never  hear  of 
their  guests  afterwards. 

Some  vestiges  still  exist,  however,  of  a 
friendly  little  custom  which  was  wearing 
out  in  Mr.  Ford’s  time.  It  has  happened 
to  ourselves,  at  least  once,  to  find,  on  set- 
thng  with  the  mo%o  cafi,  that  our  shot  had 
been  paid  by  a  Spaniard,  who  has  done  us 
that  honor  from  observing  (we  fear  from 
our  accent)  that  we  were  stangers  in  the 
land.  Once,  also,  in  another  city,  at  a  ta- 
ble-d'hbte,  some  officers  sent  the  waiter 
round  with  their  sherry-bottle,  the  contents 
of  which  were  all  the  more  welcome  be¬ 
cause  good  sherry  can  hardly  be  got,  ex¬ 
cept  by  ordering  it  expressly  from  Andalu¬ 
sia,  and  average  sherry  is  as  dear  as  in 
London.  These  humane  practices,  though 
falling  into  desuetude,  are  not  extinct ;  and 
the  foreigner  who  finds  himself  dining  in 
public  may  send  a  glass  of  champagne  to 
a  lady  without  impertinence,  and  it  will  be 
a  go^  preparation  for  a  little  chat.  The 
Spaniards  are  sociable  when  thrown  in 
one’s  way  in  traveling,  in  hotels,  etc. ;  and 
are  not  haunted  by  the  reserve  which 
Johnson  used  to  blame  our  people  for,  nor 
by  the  inward  pressure  of  class  feeling  from 
which  many  honest  Britons  suffer.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  traveling  is  very  uncomfortable 
work  in  Spain ;  and  a  table-d'hbte  makes 
severe  demands  ujxjn  the  stomach,  the 
nerves  and  the  temper.  To  see  a  man  us¬ 
ing  a  knife  as  if  he  were  a  professional  cut¬ 
throat  about  to  practice  upon  himself ;  to 
see  such  a  man  spit  freely  during  the  ideal ; 
to  have  a  whiff  of  his  tobacco-smoke  fly¬ 
ing  lightly  over  your  omelette, — these  are 
among  the  pangs  of  exile  !  We  welcome, 
therefore,  a  new  edition  of  a  Spanish  cook- 
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ery-book,*  which  (in  the  interest  of  our 
readers)  we  bought  the  other  day,  and 
which  contains  some  excellent  observations 
on  behavior  at  table. 

“  The  man  who  is  not  a  good  gastro¬ 
nome,”  says  our  writer,  “uses  the  same 
sfKion  for  every  plate,  strikes  his  fork  against 
his  teeth,  and  picks  them  with  it  into  the 
bargain.”  This  unhappy  being  is  warned 
that  such 'things  are  ridiculous  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  among  people  of  fashion — gente 
de  moda.  The  good  ga.stronome  is  next 
brought  forward  to  set  him  an  example. 
He  employs  spoon  and  knife  on  proper  oc¬ 
casions,  according  to  the  dish, — well  aware 
that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  helping  fhiit, 
ices,  or  pastry,  he  is  giving  proof  that  he 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  a  house  where 
such  dishes  are  known.  Haste  in  sitting 
down,  the  choice  of  a  seat  that  does  not 
belong  to  him,  an  ostentation  of  puerile 
appetite,  eyes  greedily  fixed  on  the  eatables, 
and  a  gluttonous  air,  un  aire  guloso,  are  all 
avoided  by  el  buen  gastrbnomo.  To  eat  in 
a  hurry  argues  misery  and  hunger,  and  that 
the  guest  has  only  come  to  eat.  Nor  is  si¬ 
lence  to  be  maintained ;  the  guest  is  to  en¬ 
liven  the  table  with  jokes  and  festive  con¬ 
versations,  since  it  is  no  place  for  treating 
of  serious  events ;  yet  he  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  buffoon,  lest  the  terrible  suspicion 
should  be  aroused  that  the  wine  has  got 
into  his  head.  Those  who  follow  exactly 
these  precepts,  maintaining  self-possession 
and  decency,  and  using  tooth-picks,  (adroit¬ 
ly  introduce  in  the  concluding  paragraph,) 
will  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table :  “  cel¬ 
ebrating  them  with  the  enchantments  of 
festive  poetry,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
the  delight  of  society.”  (p.  50.) 

In  this  little  treatise  we  recognize  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  reformer, 
animated  by  a  true  ambition  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  "his"  race;  a  man,  in  fact, 
whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  with  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  that  it  fell  to  our 
lot  to  witness  in  1868.  Such  change  as 
he  recommends  in  Spanish  habits  will,  no 
doubt,  be  brought  about  slowly,  and  they 
are — to  employ  a  figure  which  our  readers 
may  have  heard  before — steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  the  cookery  receipts  of  our 
friend  we  can  not  speak  so  well  as  of  his  la¬ 
bors  in  the  cause  of  the  moral  reform  at  the 
table.  He  is  too  fond  of  garlic,  {ajo,)  that 

•  Nuetjo  Artede  Cocina,  TeSricoy  Prdctico.  For 
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cicutis  allium  noctntius  which  is  so  disagree¬ 
able  an  element  in  the  dishes,  and  the 
breaths,  of  the  sweet  south.  He  is  for 
destroying  the  flavor  of  partridges  by  cook¬ 
ing  them  with  sardines  inside,  with  laurel- 
leaves,  orange-juice,  and  what  not.  But, 
indeed,  cookery  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  any 
other  art  in  Spain.  The  materials  for  the 
artist  are  inferior  to  begin  with.  The  meat 
and  poultry  are  badly  fed  ;  the  sea-coast 
l>eople  fish  as  little  as  possible ;  even  the 
fruit  is  poor  for  want  of  cultivation — and 
that  in  a  country  where  oranges  ripen  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get 
fresh  butter  in  the  greatest  cities,  where  an 
oil  unsavory  enough  to  spoil  an  English¬ 
man’s  salad  serves  as  the  native  substitute. 
Thick  chocolate,  bacalao  or  salt-fish,  a  /«- 
chero  or  stew,  supplying  first  a  rather  watery 
soup  and  then  some  stringy  bouilli,  make 
up,  with  tomatoes,  olives,  and  cakes,  the  or¬ 
dinary  fare  of  a  Spanish  household.  For¬ 
eigners  can  not  take  to  it  kindly,  unless  by 
beginning  young ;  but  they  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  except  by  resorting  to  some  restaurant 
kept  by  a  Frenchman  ;  or  laboring  to  dine 
in  the  English  manner  in  second-rate  style, 
at  prices  for  which  excellent  provender 
can  be  obtained  in  London.  The  inferior¬ 
ity  of  kid  to  Scotch  or  Welsh  mutton;  of 
ewe-cheese  and  goats’  milk  to  the  produce 
of  British  dairies ;  the  total  absence  of  such 
things  as  salmon,  grouse,  pheasants,  venison, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  the  humbler  luxuries, 
gooseberries,  and  ginger-beer  (in  a  climate, 
too,  so  suggestive  of  shandy-gaff !') ;  these 
are*  not  considerations  to  be  despised  by 
any  means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  master  such  “  acquired  tastes  ”  as  a 
taste  for  snails,  {caracoles,)  although  the 
ancients  not  only  ate  them,  but  had  coch- 
leari/j,  or  cochlearum  vivaria,  in  which  to 
keep  and  fatten  them.  The  Spaniards  are 
fond  of  snails  in  souji  and  other  forms. 
And  after  a  thunderstorm,  with  its  wild 
showers,  has  passed  away,  you  may  see  the 
lights  of  the  snail-gatherers  twinkling  along 
the  hill-side,  in  the  evening,  as  they  search 
for  their  prey  in  the  moist  earth. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
refining,  connect  the  comparative  discom¬ 
fort  of  Spain  home-life  at  once  with  the 
vulgarities  of  the  table-d' hbte,  and  the  tu¬ 
mid  extravagance  of  the  politeness  of  the 
streets.  Simplicity  in  good  breeding  is  one 
of  the  last  results  of  refinement,  and  refine¬ 
ment  begins  at  home.  The  lowest  vulgar¬ 
ity  is  to  put  a  diamond  ring  on  dirty  fin¬ 


gers,  and  the  exact  analogy  to  this  is  the 
affectation  of  stately  manners  by  people 
whose  domestic  habits  are  sordid;  their 
rooms  musty,  and  so  arranged  that  the  very 
kitchen  itself  is  in  awkward  proximity  to 
the  most  incongruous  parts  of  the  building. 
In  the  promenade,  however,  the  corridors 
of  the  theatre,  and  so  forth,  the  sham-ba¬ 
ronial  ideal  resumes  its  ascendency;  and 
throughout  the  country,  manners  are  col¬ 
ored  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  non¬ 
domestic  habits.  Hence  the  increasing 
dressiness  of  Spanish  women,  whose  natu- 
raleza — their  most  famous  charm — is  ob¬ 
served  to  be  losing  its  delicate  bloom,  and 
going  the  way  of  the  mantilla.  Just  at 
present,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  veil ;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  supersede 
the  old  poetry  of  traditional  Spanish  cos¬ 
tume  by  all  the  showy  extravagances  of 
the  modes.  These  destroy  the  grace  of 
the  Andaluzas,  and  turn  into  grotesque 
comedy  the  prosaic  commonplace  of  the 
Catalanas.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress, 
now,  is  in  a  general  way  imitated  from  the 
French  ;  and  about  as  “  romantic  ”  as  if  it 
had  been  modeled  upon  the  queer  sketch¬ 
es  of  men  of  fashion,  which  adorn  the  win¬ 
dows  of  enterprising  Jew-tailors  in  some 
quarters  of  our  own  capital.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  dependent  the  Spanish  are  upon 
the  French — whom  they  dislike  so  cordial¬ 
ly — for  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  great 
things  of  life.  We  showed  in  our  last  pa¬ 
per  that  they  only  know  English  books,  and 
only  a  few  of  them,  by  translations  made 
through  the  French.  Even  French  fans 
are  easier  to  get  than  Spanish  in  a  country 
where  fans  are  universally  carried,  in-doors 
and  out  of  doors,  and  are  as  indispensable 
as  petticoats. 

We  might  almost  say  that,  nowadays, 
the  one  entirely  distinctive  feature  of  Span¬ 
ish  life  left  is  the  bull-fight.  And  this  is 
a  very  distinctive  fact.  It  shows  that  the 
essential  Spanish  character  still  remains  un¬ 
changed,  however  much  the  novelties  of 
external  speculations  and  external  habits 
may  play  upon  and  modify  the  country. 
Nay,  the  barbarism  of  the  national  sport 
has  been  adapted  to  the  new  world  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  a  business-like  way ;  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  it  has  expanded  itself,  and 
gained  in  strength,  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation.  The  sport,  (ori¬ 
ginally,  as  we  all  know,  a  Moorish  one,) 
was  long  confined  to  Andalusia  and  Ma- 
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drid,  or  chiefly  cherished  in  those  parts  of 
Spain.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  Baj-celona 
so  lately  as  1835,  and  the  massacres  there, 
that  year,  began  with  the  dragging  of  a 
bull  that  had  displeased  the  populace 
through  the  streets — no  uncommon  in¬ 
troduction  to  Spanish  tumults  generally. 
^V^lat  would  England  say  if  Manchester 
should  suddenly  take  up  the  prize-ring,  or 
announce  to  the  public  the  establishment 
of  a  new  League  for  the  restoration  of  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-iighting  ?  Now  Catalo¬ 
nia  is  Spanish  Lancashire,  with  Barcelona 
for  its  Manchester,  as  Mr.  Ford  observes ; 
and  yet  it  not  only  adopted  this  old  Afri¬ 
can  recreation  so  recently  as  we  have  seen, 
but  its  bull-ring  is  the  second  in  size  of  all 
Spain.  It  holds  some  eleven  thousand 
spectators,  and  there  are  bull-fights  in  it 
every  year.  Having  naUu^ized  the  bull¬ 
fight,  Catalonia  in  a  few  years  more  ac¬ 
cepted  the  railway  system ;  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  Spain  have  assisted  in  keeping 
bull-fighting  up,  for  the  “  stars  ”  of  the  ring 
go  “  starring  "  the  provinces,  when  Madrid 
and  Seville  can  spare  them,  just  as  our  ac¬ 
tors  go  to  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh,  and 
take  the  bulls  with  them.  The  bulls  are 
at  first  left  in  some  field  near  the  city  in 
which  they  are  to  perform  and  be  perform¬ 
ed  upon ;  and  we  once  knew  an  English¬ 
man,  when  out  shooting,  drop  upon  a  col¬ 
lection  of  them,  to  which  he  bid  a  civil  and 
very  rapid  farewell. 

The  town  is  soon  extensively  covered 
with  play-bills,  in  which  a  bull  with  for¬ 
midable  horns  is  a  prominent  object.  The 
public  is  informed  from  what  breeding- 
grounds  the  animals  come,  the  best  being 
as  well-known  as  the  stables  of  our  train¬ 
ers  of  race-horses.  A  list  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  performers  follows;  and 
tickets  are  sold  at  the  confectioners’  and 
elsewhere.  The  entertainment  is  always 
presided  over  by  the  competent  authority, 
generally  the  civil  governor ;  and  thus  the 
State  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  effect 
upon  the  popular  character  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment. 

The  perverse  sentimentalism  with  which 
things  ^>anish  are  usually  regarded  by  the 
wandering  British  tourist  weighs  upon  us 
at  this  point.  Shall  we  be  thought  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  or  cy¬ 
nical,  or  effeminate,  or  all  three,  if  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  in  plain  English  that  we  think 
the  Spanish  bull-fight  a  degrading,  savage, 
and  rather  stupid  and  tiresome  exhibition  ? 
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Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must  be.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  no  writer  has  yet  taken,  not  the  bull, 
but  the  bull-fight  by  the  horns  properly. 
Even  the  admirable  Ford  is  too  lenient, 
which  is  not  his  usual  fault — although,  by 
the  w^y,  his  comparative  gentleness  on 
this  point  will  not  atone,  in  Spanish  eyes, 
for  his  loyal  labors  in  honor  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Already, 
in  his  time',  within  thirty  years,  the  graves 
of  our  Peninsular  heroes  (when  they  did 
get  graves)  required  an  Ola  Mortality. 

“  But  the  bull-fight  is  such  a  capital 
thing  to  describe  1”  Yes;  and  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  why  we  do  not  choose  to  describe 
it.  An  honest  description  would  be 
sickening.  It  would  be  a  picture  of  a 
shambles ;  a  lively  sketch  of  a  knackers’- 
yard;  something  that  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  Smithheld  tap-room. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the  modem 
bull-fight  is  a  show,  where  people  go  to 
see  broken-down  cab -horses  ripped  up  by 
half-wild  bulls.  But  this  is  the  exact  truth, 
nevertheless;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that 
all  compromises,  all  displays  of  trained 
bulls  or  bulls  with  tipped  horns;  mere 
feats  of  manly  agility  and  grace,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  downright  slaughter,  flanks 
streaming  with  gore,  and  entrails  trailing 
in  the  dust — all  such  displays,  of  which 
torture  fonns  no  part,  fall  utterly  flat,  and 
hardly  meet  any  patronage.  The  yells  for 
“  caballas  ”  when  the  carnage  runs  short, 
show  what  the  public  want;  and  they 
are  content  to  wait  for  the  concluding 
chapter,  the  butchery  of  the  bull,  till  they 
have  seen  some  more  screws  kicking  in 
anguish  upon  the  sand.  Anciently,  as 
still  in  theory,  the  bull-fight  was  a  combat 
between  a  well-mounted  and  skillful  horse¬ 
man,  with  assistants  on  foot,  and  a  wild 
animal.  But  it  has  degenerated,  like  eve¬ 
ry  thing  else,  till  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  screw’s  side  turned  to  receive  the  bull’s 
horns  has  become  the  essential  pleasure  of 
the  holiday.  If  the  bull  stops  to  gore  a 
half-dead  horse,  in  running  round  the 
arena,  there  is  a  general  laugh.  Surely, 
there  is  nothing  either  picturesque  or  skill¬ 
ful  in  a  detail  like  that  ? 

And,  indeed,  the"  “  picturesque  ”  and 
“  skillful  ”  elements  of  this  decrepit  game 
are  what  writers  for  effect  most  exaggerate. 
The  sweeping  circles  of  a  Southern  crowd, 
rising  row  above  row  under  a  sky  of 
milky  blue,  do  undoubtedly  produce  an 
effect ;  but  it  is  essentially  an  effect  of  the 
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moment.  •  The  mass  of  spectators  is  tem¬ 
porarily  impressive,  but  when  you  examine 
it,  however  briefly,  the  ruffianly  elements 
stand  forth  so  prominently  that  the  poetry 
vanishes,  and  a  reaction  against  the  mere 
brute  force  of  numbers  rises  strongly  with¬ 
in*  you.  Then,  as  to  the  skill  displayed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull  is  “got 
at  ”  before  he  is  let  out,  and  more  or  less 
disabled  by  some  cowardly  blow.  But  in 
any  case  the  odds  are  so  conclusively  and 
overwhelmingly  against  him  that  “fight" 
is  not  the  proper  word  for  the  game  ;  and 
that  so  far  from  regarding  the  bull  as  an 
enemy,  you  find  yourself  wishing  that, 
once  in  a  way,  he  would  get  the  best  of  it, 
and  hint  a  little  lesson  of  humanity  to  his 
tormenters  by  giving  them  a  friendly  poke 
in  the  ribs.  No  doubt  there  are  pretty 
interludes.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  bandertl- 
Uros  charge  the  bull — light  as  dancing- 
girls,  steady  as  skirmishing  riflemen — and 
dart  the  gaudy  bamierillas  of  gay  color  and 
keen  edge  into  his  dense  hide.  It  is  ex¬ 
citing  also,  and  without  the  coarse  excite¬ 
ment  of  mere  cruelty,  to  watch  a  wary 
performer,  handkerchief  in  hand,  receive  a 
bull’s  charge,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  evade 
it  at  the  last  instant  by  the  most  dexterous 
bound  aside  that  one  can  imagine.  But 
all  such  little  touches  are  few  and  rare; 
and  the  steady  rending  of  horses’  bellies, 
the  successive  butchery  of  bull  after  bull, 
make  up  the  real  staple  of  the  afternoon’s 
pleasure,  and  are  at  once  loathsome  and 
wearisome.  The  bull,  of  course,  ought  to 
die  at  last  by  one  subtle  thrust — burn  es- 
toque.  But  such  artistic  stabs  of  the  mata¬ 
dor  are  rare.  The  majority  of  bulls  are 
killed  by  repeated  blows,  and  many  of 
them  with  a  poniard  or  dagger.  The  drag¬ 
ging  away  of  the  huge  carcass  by  a  train 
of  mules  galloping  and  jingling  their  bells 
is  a  favorite  part  of  the  display.  When  an 
unpopular  man  is  assassinated  in  Spain,  or 
a  criminal’s  body  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  populacho,  a  dragging  of  the  poor  dying 
victim,  or  the  more  fortunate  corpse  by  the 
heels,  more  taurorum,  is  still  common. 
Cases  of  it  have  happened  more  than  once 
not  far  from  where  we  are  writing,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1868.  * 

Perhaps  the  best  omen  regarding  the 
future  of  the  bull-fight,  is  a  certain  sensi¬ 
tiveness  among  the  better-educated  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  opinion  of  foreigners  regard¬ 
ing  it.  They  are  glad  to  see  Englishmen 
going  there;  but  would  find  it  difficult  to 


prove  that  Englishmen  of  good  condition 
and  culture,  or  still  less,  English  women, 
ever  make  a  habit  of  going.  To  do  a 
thing  from  curiosity,  or  in  order  to  acquire 
a  right  to  criticise  it,  once  in  a  way,  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  doing  a  thing 
for  pleasure  and  as  an  amusement  in  har¬ 
mony  with  a  man’s  ordinary  occupations. 
But  the  Spaniard  is  most  unlucky  when 
his  Espa^listno  prompts  him  to  defend 
his  national  sport,  which,  he  often  says,  a 
foreigner  thinks  barbarous,  because  he  is 
not  “  used  ’’  to  it ;  as  if  all  nations  had 
not  once  been  “  used  ”  to  practices  which 
their  mature  taste  rejects ;  while  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  habit  is  good  because  it  is 
a  habit,  begs  the  question  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner.  Finding  this  position 
untenable — for,  indeed,  reasoning  is  not 
his  forte,  and  his  isolation  in  Europe  makes 
it  difficult  to  him  to  understand  European 
feeling— our  Spaniard  carries  the  war  into 
the  British  camp,  and  boldly  affirms  that 
what  bull-fights  are  to  Spain,  prize-fights 
are  to  England.  But,  even  admitting  all 
that  can  be  said  against  the  prize-ring, 
when  was  it  ever  such  a  national  institution, 
so  powerful  for  influence  over  popular 
character,  as  the  bull-ring?  When  did 
Queen  Victoria  ever  take  her  young  con¬ 
sort  to  see  Tom  Spring  set-to  with  Deaf 
Burke — (we  beg  pardon  of  these  great 
men’s  memories  if  this  be  an  anachronism) 
— which  would  have  been  just  what  the 
new  King  of  Spain  felt  obliged  to  do,  in 
the  corresponding  position,  t’other  day? 
What  would  the  most  faithful  Liberal 
journals  say,  if  the  wives  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  were  to  prepare  the  colors  for  a  couple 
of  bruisers  about  to  meet  each  other,  be¬ 
fore  12,000  or  14,000  people,  in  Hyde 
Park  ? 

But,  although  some  Spaniards  begin  to 
see  that  the  bull-fight  is  an  obsolete  and 
demoralizing  barb^sm,  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  disappearing  for  generations 
to  come.  It  will  probably  outlast  the 
Carnival,  which  decays  with  the  decaying 
severity  of  the  Lent,  for  which  it  is  a  pre¬ 
paration.  Besides,  the  Carnival  appeals  to 
the  love  of  fun  and  color  only ;  whereas 
deeper  and  more  enduring  Spanish  instincts 
are  gratified  by  the  bestial  joys  of  the  are¬ 
na.  The  Barcelona  Carnival  is  the  most 
famous  of  Spain.  The  Rambla,  with 
its  long  carriage  roads  running  alongside 
the  trees  which  border  its  central  pro- 
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menade,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  gro-  we  do,  if  they  used  the  expression.  It  is 
tesque  and  vivacious  show.  There,  during  extraordinary  how  little  they  walk,  ride, 
the  crowning  three  days,  flow  in  steady  shoot,  swim,  or  use  any  kind  of  exercise. 

*  streams,  round  and  round,  the  motley  At  their  schools  the  youngsters  have  some- 
equipages  of  the  procession ;  and  of  those  times  a  garden ;  but  it  is  as  little  a  scene  of 
who  come  out  to  see  the  general  har-  gymnastics,  as  of  Athenian  conversations 
lequinade.  Mounted  Indians,  Moorish  on  philosophy.  The  absurd  custom,  too, 
chiefe,  and  figures  in  antique  uniforms,  ride  at  their  schools,  of  putting  in  uniform  lads 
by  on  horseback ;  while  Carriages  contain-  destined  to  be  pettifoggers,  or  half-trained 
ing  the  most  dissimilar  groups — a  British  doctors,  tends  to  foster  an  early  priggism, 
swell  sitting  silent  and  blasi  beside  his  to  keep  them  out  of  harmony  with  nature, 
haughty  spouse — ^niggers,  masquers  with  and  so  to  prepare  them  to  seek  relief  from 
hideous  noses  in  striped  garments,  and  premature  ennui  in  premature  vice.  For 
fighting  parties  armed  with  pellets  of  white  this  want  of  exercise,  “  the  climate  ”  is  the 
dust,  roll  on  in  unbroken  line.  The  balco-  excuse  ;  as  “  the  government  ”  is  for  other 
nies  are  crowded  from  end  to  end ;  the  kinds  of  individual  inferiority.  And  one 
central  promenade  likewise ;  and  the  roar  excuse  is  as  absurd  as  the  other.  Some 
which  passes  along  the  line  seems  to  shake  parts  of  the  summer  are  severely  hot, 
the  leaves  of  the  sycamore-trees.  The  though  even  in  them  the  mornings  are 
roar  is  loudest  at  the  {joints,  where,  from  delicious.  But  there  are  several  winter 
clubs  or  hotels,  a  knot  of  warriors  has  months,  when  any  sort  of  open  air  exertion 
planted  itself  to  defy  the  war-chariots  pass-  is  not  only  possible,  but  delightful.  In 
ing  below.  The  heroes  in  the  latter  spring  the  long  run,  the  climate  is  emphatically 
to  their  feet,  and  launch  at  the  hostile  “  temperate,”  running  to  no  great  excess 
balcony  a  glittering  snowy  shower,  which  either  way ;  and  would  be  still  more  en- 
is  replied  to  with  equal  force.  More  gentle  joyable,  and  would  be  free  from  its  occa- 
combatants  drop  upon  a  passing  carriage  sional  dangers,  if  the  best  use  were  made 
a  rain  of  spring-flowers,  or  dart  at  a  of  it.  Yet,  although  bragged  of  on  the 
mounted  officer  a  malignant  sugar-plum,  one  hand,  it  is,  on  the  other,  cruelly  made 
Satire  plays  a  part  in  the  Carnival  as  in  accountable  for  the  most  various  short- 
the  ancient  Saturnalia  ;  and  it  quickly  felt  comings.  Even  educated  Spaniards  will 
the  operation  of  the  Revolution.  Byron  tell  you  that  “  the  climate  ”  is  too  hot  for 
tells  us  in  of  the  Venice  Carnival,  severe  labors  in  letters  or  the  sciences. 
All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical,  Ask  him,  “  How,  then,  did  the  Greeks  and 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose.  Romans  manage  to  do  these  things  ?”  and 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy,  the  answer  will  be  the  usual  shrug  of  the 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  free-thinkers,  I  charge  ye.  shoulders — which,  according  to  the  OCCa- 

But  Spain,  too,  has  her  free-thinkers,  libre  sion,  serves  to  express  contented  ignorance, 
pensadores — (there  is  a  regular  association  defeat,  indifference,  or  despair.  But  shoul- 
of  them  in  Barcelona) — and  the  Revolu-  ders  were  made,  not  to  be  shrugged,  but  to 
tion  has  made  public  demonstrations  easi-  bear  burdens ;  and  till  the  Spaniard  under- 
er  for  them.  ^  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Car-  stands  this,  Spanish  constitutions  will  be 
nival,  a  coach  full  of  burlesque  priests  mere  ceremonies,  and  Spanish  boasts  idle 
may  be  seen  among  the  other  oddities —  as  the  smoke  of  cigarettes, 
the  maskers,  with  squeaking  voices,  sitting  Of  course,  a  few  persons  here  and  there 
on  the  sides  of  their  friends’  carriages,  and  dabble  even  in  field-sports.  We  once 

the  rest.  We  must  not  touch  on  the  ob-  heard  a  landed  proprietor  proving,  at  much 

;  scene  element,  characteristic  of  Southern  length,  to  a  large  group  in  a  club,  that  in 

I  corruption,  from  which  the  Carnival  is  not  order  to  hit  a  bird  flying  rapidly  across 

altogether  free.  It  exists,  however;  and  you,  you  must  aim  somewhat  ahead  of 

we  may  mention  as  a  slight  trait  of  Spanish  it.  Here,  at  le^t,  was  a  discoverer  of 

manners,  that  a  ball  is  given  by  the  richer  no  common  ment.  So,  again,  a  young 

i  Spanish  youths  at  Carnival  times,  the  tick-  man,  “  bucketing”  up  and  down  the  road 

f  ets  to  which  might  be  seized  in  England,  on  a  hack  trained  in  the  military  style, 

■  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  may  be  seen  occasionally.  Nay,  a  horse- 

'  By  out-of-door  amusements,  as  we  call  race  absolutely  was  started  in  one  great 

them  in  England,  the  Spaniards  would  city,  being  held  in  nothing  less  than  a  hipo- 
mean  almost  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  dromo,  for  any  race-course  of  an  inferior 
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dignity  of  appellation  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  national  pre-eminence. 
The  running  was  comic.  But  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  so  delighted  that  they  got  up 
hurdle-races  also,  at  the  first  of  which 
three  out  of  the  four  riders  were  spilt,  and 
one  of  them  seriously  hurt.  We  have  not 
read  of  any  further  efforts.  By  the  way, 
a  lady’s  riding  in  Spain  is  a  kind  of  por¬ 
tent,  and  attracts  about  as  much  attention 
as  a  comet. 

With  regard  to  swimming,  the  same  de¬ 
ficiencies  prevail.  Nothing  can  l)e  meaner 
than  the  provision  made  for  bathing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  what 
regret  one  looks  back  to  the  bright-colored 
white-awninged  shore-boats  of  Malta,  and 
their  neat  ladders,  in  which  one  was  rowed 
out  to  old  Bighi  Bay,  to  take  a  glorious 
header  in  the  sparkling  blue !  On  the 
Spanish  coast,  mean  dirty  boats  for  the 
purpose  are  difficult  to  get  and  dear  to 
hire.  The  bathing-machine,  again.  Cock¬ 
ney,  but  comfortable,  is  unknown.  There 
are  buildings  on  the  beach  with  cabins, 
(and  a  bench  common  to  the  public,) 
from  which  you  descend  by  wooden  stairs 
into  a  place  where  the  surf  breaks,  fortified 
by  stanchions,  bars,  and  ropes.  The  Span¬ 
iard  usually  holds  on  by  a  rope,  and  dips 
under  at  intervals ;  or  if  he  tries  to  swim, 
girds  himself  with  calabazas,  (pumpkins  or 
gourds,)  suggesting,  as  he  floats  with  his 
friends,  that  a  market-boat  has  been  cap¬ 
sized  among  them.  Bathing  is  more  a 
sanitary  matter  than  any  thing  else  with 
them,  and  lasts  but  a  short  part  of  their 
long,  warm  summer.  I'he  domestic  tub, 
regular  with  an  English  gentleman  as  his 
daily  bread,  is  in  Spain  hardly  known. 

What,  then,  are  the  “  sports  ?”  Well, 
there  is  shooting  at  rabbits  and  pigeons 
carefully  tethered  within  easy  range.  And 
there  are  dog-fights,  [rihados  de  pfrrvs,) 
chiefly  on  Sundays.  And  there  are  bait¬ 
ings  of  calves  by  dogs.  And  there  are 
combats  in  which  two  or  three  dogs  are 
let  loose  upon  a  donkey,  the  noble  animal 
defending  himself  with  his  heels.  Cock- 
fighting,  too,  exists,  although  not  on  any 
brilliant  scale.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
thoroug/i  in  Spanish  amusements,  brutal  or 
otherwise.  And  those  we  have  just  enu¬ 
merated  are,  to  do  the  people  justice,  not 
the  pleasures  of  any  great  number  of  the 
people.  The  many  hours  they  spend  out 
of  the  house  are  spent,  by  preferenfce,  in 
strolling,  gossiping,  sitting  under  the  trees, 


until  the  time  has  come,  according  to  the 
season,  for  the  theatres  of  the  city,  or  the 
garden-theatres  of  the  suburbs. 

The  famous  old  Spanish  drama  has  had 
a  fate  not  unlike  its  own  rival  in  Euro{)e 
— our  own.  But  most  of  us  Finglishmen 
have  had  twenty  good  opportunities  of 
hearing  Shakspeare,  or  Massinger,  for  one 
which  most  Spaniards  have  had  of  hear¬ 
ing  Calderon  or  Lope.  The  old  plays  are 
scarce  ever  played  in  Spain  ;  nor  is  there 
(on  the  other  hand)  either  that  critical 
study  of  them  by  individuals,  or  that  vague 
general,  respectable  acquaintance  with 
them  in  society,  which  in  some  degree 
atones  to  our  old  English  dramatists  for 
their  absence  from  the  stage.  Spain,  how¬ 
ever,  has  little  society-pieces  by  living 
writers  which  are  well  spoken  of;  and 
which  hold  their  own  fairly  against  the 
competition  of  the  serious  opera  of  Italy, 
and  the  comic  opera  of  France.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Spain,  where  the  grandiose 
enjoys  a  kind  of  worship,  that  although 
she  can  not  afford — (that  fatal  falta  de  re- 
rwrwj  which  the  stranger  hears  of  as  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  every  thing!) — to  engage  the 
highest  singers,  she  has,  in  the  Liceo  of 
Barcelona,  perhaps,  the  largest  opera-house 
— in  Europe.  The  house  is  really  mag¬ 
nificent.  But  being  above  the  natural 
wants  of  the  city,  so  much  of  its  cost  fell 
upon  rich  men,  who  hold,  as  proprietors, 
the  best  boxes,  that  no  management  can 
afford  to  vie  with  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
in  bidding  for  artists.  The  roominess  of 
this  place  is  something  surprising.  There 
are  two  or  three  sitting-rooms  behind  some 
boxes,  where  cards  and  cigars  can  be  as 
comfortably  enjoyed  as  at  a  club,  and 
every  box  has  at  least  one,  where  you  can 
escape  from  the  performance  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  bore.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Spaniards  do  not  absolutely  smoke  within 
the  theatre  itself.  But  between  every  act 
what  a  rush  there  is  to  the  lobbies,  and 
'  what  a  platoon-firing — the’rattle  of  chatter 
with  rolls  of  smoke — begins  ! 

The  Spaniard  listens  with  much  gravity 
to  music.  He  esteems  himself  a  critical 
connoisseur ;  is  as  severe  upon  a  false  note 
as  upon  a  bad  peseta ;  and  hisses  unmer¬ 
cifully.  There  is  no  more  tenderness  for  a 
tenor,  than  for  a  toro,  if  either  of  them 
fails  in  what  is  expected  from  him.  The 
Spaniard  is  not  looking  at  the  matter,  in 
either  case,  as  one  of  taste  only,  but  as 
one  of  money,  and  he  rigidly  exacts  his 
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money’s  worth.  The  loose  liberality  in 
matters  of  cash  that  is  seen  in  the  North 
is  only  found  among  Cubans.  But  a  Cu¬ 
ban  hardly  cares  to  be  called  a  Spaniard. 
To  him,  Cuba  is  “  my  country,”  and  he 
spends  his  dollars  like  a  Yankee. 

The  influence  of  France,  so  frequently 
touched  upon  in  these  papers,  has  given  an 
actress  who  flnds  her  audience  heavy  a 
sure  charm  for  awakening  it  in  our  days. 
The  opera,  which  ought  to  be  comic,  is — 
let  us  suppose — hanging  fire.  Clouds  are 
gathering  over  the  dusky  faces.  Fans  move 
more  impatiently  than  usual.  “  Ay,  dios 
tnio  /”  exclaims  Dolores,  wearily.  “  Madre 
de  Dios sighs  Pilar.  And  the  young 
ladies  in  green  silk  in  yonder  box,  who  are 
supposed  each  to  have  a  herd  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  cattle  for  dowry,  in  South  America, 
flirt  with  more  activity  than  ever.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  few  bars, 
of  a  peculiarly  lively  tune.  The  actress, 
seizing  her  dress,  and  thrusting  forward 
one  leg  with  a  familiar  and  beloved  ges¬ 
ture,  dances  two  or  three — and  only  two 
or  three — steps  in  front  of  the  chief  com¬ 
ic  man.  The  whole  scene  changes  as 
if  by  magic.  A  delirium  of  delight  seizes 
the  audience.  It  is  the  cancan  !  But  the 
delight  is  brief,  for,  as  we  all  know,  nwra- 
lidad  is  one  of  the  watchwords  (perhaps 
the  most  amusing  one)  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  civil  governor  has  ordered  that  the 
cancan  shall  not  be  danced.  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  rant  about  liberty  nowadays, 
take  quite  kindly  to  being  policed.  The 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  man  in  office  lies 
deep  in  their  blood.  So  a  “  moral"  gover¬ 
nor  just  prohibits  a  dance,  or  shuts  up  a 
club  where  he  thinks  there  is  too  much 
gambling,  by  his  own  fiat.  And  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  a  country  like  Spain  could 
be  ruled  in  any  other  way.  She  is  scarce¬ 
ly  more  fit  for  self-government,  in  our  Brit- 
i^  sense,  than  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Apropos  of  gambling,  let  us  notice  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  it  in  Spain. 
More  than  any  thing  else,  it  is  suppos^  to 
have  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility ; 
and  the  most  famous  modem  soldiers, 
whose  names  are  in  every  body’s  mouth, 
have  been  notorious  for  it  All  Spaniards 
are  believed  to  like  it,  from  the  urchin 
who  puts  in  his  cuartos  at  a  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune  or  a  raffle,  to  the  grandee  who  stakes 
his  ornas  (sixteen-dollar  gold-pieces,  fair  to 
see !)  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  San  Sebas¬ 
tian  is  now  the  summer  headquarters  of 
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gaming,  but  it  goes  on  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Cards  are  more  played  than  any 
thing  else  in  Spain.  The  pack  consists  of 
forty-eight,  divided  into  espadas,  or  swords 
(spades?);  oros,  circular  pieces  of  gold; 
copas,  or  cups;  and  bastos,  clubs.  The 
court-cards  are  rey,  the  king,  sota,  the 
knave,  and  a  mounted  figure,  caballo  which 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  a  queen.  The 
ace  is  called  as.  In  regular  gambling, 
monte,  where  the  mere  draw  of  a  card  set¬ 
tles  the  gain  or  loss,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  games.  But  the  game  answering 
to  our  whist,  and  which  may  be  played 
for  high  or  nominal  stakes  equally,  is  tresU- 
lo.  In  tresillo  there  are  three  players — 
the  fourth  hand  being  in  common.  The 
first  player  nominates  trumps,  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  hand ;  but  may  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  second  player,  if  he,  with 
the  help  of  the  common  hand,  finds  him¬ 
self  still  stronger  in  any  class  of  card. 
Trumps  once  constituted,  the  game  goes 
on  in  a  general  way  like  whist.  Long  be¬ 
fore  dark,  you  may  see  respectable  old 
Spanish  fogies  at  their  casino  or  circulo,  em¬ 
ployed  upon  this  game.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  attempt  clubs  upon  the  English 
scale ;  nor  can  you  get  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  refreshment  there,  except  what 
may  be  conveniently  brought  in  from  a 
cafe.  But  the  rooms  are  handsome.  There 
are  Madrid  and  French  newspaj>ers, — 
most  probably,  also.  The  Times  and  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  and  sometimes  Putuh. 
Not,  of  course,  that  you  would  find  these 
luxuries  in  such  sleepy  old  capitals  as  Za¬ 
ragoza  and  Pamplona,  where  a  dignified 
indifference  to  modem  life  prevails,  and 
the  narrow  antique  streets,  with  their 
quaint  population  gazing  at  the  stranger, 
hardly  seem  to  belong  to  the  century. 
Yet  every  Spanish  town  has  its  caft,  with, 
its  loungers  and  players  at  dominoes,  its 
glasses  of  hot  milk,  orgeat,  and  rose-syrup 
and  its  endless  clatter  amidst  clouils  of 
tobacco-smoke.  Even  a  revolution  or  in¬ 
surrection  does  not  disturb  the  current  of 
existence  in  a  Spanish  city  as  much  as  the 
reader  may  perhaps  suppose.  You  hear 
that  bamc^es  are  being  erected  in  such 
and  such  a  quarter.  The  population  are 
ordered  to  keep  in-doors  after  a  signal  gun 
fi-om  the  citadel.  I'roops  bivouack  in  front 
of  your  house ;  musketry  is  heard  in  the 
distance.  But,  next  morning,  the  cooks 
are  all  going  to  market,  for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  hour  allowed  for  that,”  says  your 
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cocinera,  who  has  seen  her  country  ruined 
and  saved  a  dozen  times,  and  never  found 
that  it  much  affected  the  price  of  tunny- 
fish,  kid,  or  tomatoes.  The  cooks  well 
in,  firing  recommences,  and  “  prodigies  of 
valor"  are  declared  by  the  local  papers  to 
be  going  on  on  both  sides.  “  Both  are 
valiant,”  exclaims  the  editor,  urging  peace. 
In  a  little  while  all  is  over.  The  revolt 
has  failed.  Nobody  seems  to  know  that 
any  soldier  has  been  hurt,  although  there 
are  rumors  that  a  poor  wine-shop  keeper 


has  been  killed  in  cold  blood,  because  the 
black  stains  on  his  hands  were  mistaken 
for  marks  of  gunpowder.  The  Captain- 
General  rides  through  the  city  with  a 
showy  staff  behind  him.  Order  is  safe. 
The  Captain- General  is  to  have  the  grand 
cross  of  yuana  la  Loca.  Shops  and  thea¬ 
tres  open  again ;  and  the  foreigner  finds 
that  he  has  added  one  more  little  chapter 
to  his  experience  of  the  Manners  and 
Amusements  of  Spain. 


Blackwood’*  Magazine. 

THE  HAUNTED  ENGHENIO. 


Some  years  since,  I  chanced  to  be  ia. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  had  just  returned  from 
a  trip  into  the  interior,  and  was  idling  away 
the  last  few  days  of  my  stay  in  South 
America,  enjoying  the  incomparable  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  scenery'  of  that  sierra-locked  har¬ 
bor.  To  avoid  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the 
town,  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  at  a  small 
venda  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay ; 
and  there  one  evening  I  was  as  usual  sit¬ 
ting  out  in  the  veranda,  enjoying  my  after- 
dinner  cigar  and  cup  of  coffee.  I  was  gra¬ 
dually  sinking  into  a  reverie,  trying  to  fan¬ 
cy  myself  surrounded  by  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  wishing  that  they  too  could  with  me 
sit  and  watch  the  ever-changing  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  scene.  “  As  the  Thames 
(below  Blackwall)  is  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
so  is  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  Harbor  of 
Rio,"  thought  I,  when  my  cogitations  were 
interrupted  by  the  sounds  of  a  mule’s 
hoofs  pounding  along  the  sandy  beach- road 
which  passed  in  front  of  the  venda.  In 
another  moment  the  mule  and  its  rider 
were  in  sight,  and  rather  to  my  disgust  I 
perceived  that  the  latter  evidently  was  bent 
on  patronizing  the  same  house  as  myself. 
I  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  new-comer  was  of  any  thing  but  a 
prepossessing  appearance.  So  coated  was 
he  with  white  dust  and  dried  mud-splashes 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make  him 
out,  but  I  mentally  put  him  down  as  some 
stray  Portuguese  or  fazendiero  from  some 
neighboring  coffee  estate.  His  mule,  though 
seeming  nearly  “  played  out,"  was  a  power¬ 
ful  beast,  and  the  saddle  certainly  English. 
I  saw  too,  as  he  dismounted,  that  he  was 
well  armed,  and  wore  a  revolver  and  knife 
on  his  hip  Yankee  fashion.  There  was  no 


bell,  and  the  house  blacks  having  carefully 
made  themselves  scarce,  the  stranger  had 
to  lead  his  own  mule  off  to  the  stables  in  rear 
of  the  venda.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
new  arrival,  and  was  watching  the  sunset 
on  the  bald  peaks  of  the  Sugar-loaf  and 
the  Corcovado,  when  I  heard  a  step  in  the 
room  behind  me,  and  the  stranger  came 
out  into  the  veranda  where  I  was  sitting.  I 
should  hardly  have  recognized  him,  a  wash 
and  change  of  clothes  had  made  such  an 
alteration.  Now,  though,  that  the  dust 
and  mud  were  washed  from  his  face  and 
beard,  I  could  see  that  he  looked  fearfully 
worn  and  ill.  He  was  a  good  deal  sun¬ 
burnt,  but  sallow  and  colorless,  and,  though 
not  yet  a  middle-aged  man,  stooped  con¬ 
siderably.  I  still  took  him  for  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  was  fairly  startled  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  some  remark  to  me  in  the  purest 
English. 

"You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me;  but  I 
have  been  living  for  so  long  among  na¬ 
tives  and  niggers  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to 
hear  one’s  own  language  again,  and  I  could 
not  fail  to  recognize  you  as  a  country¬ 
man." 

“  Well,”  said  I,  "  for  my  part  I  confess 
I  did  not  take  you  for  one." 

"Not  likely;  my  best  fiiend  of  six 
months  since  would  hardly  know  me 
now,  for  I  have  been  *  down  ’  with  swamp- 
fever,  and  half  dead;  and  besides,  I  am 
just  ‘off’  a  150  miles’  ride  in  four  days. 
Not  bad  work  over  the  sierra  this  time  of 
year." 

We  chatted  on  for  some  time,  and  I 
soon  found  that  he  was  the  manager  of  a 
large  coffee  plantation  in  the  interior  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Visconde  de  B - .  From 
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coffee  culture  our  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  slavery,  and  I  remember  how 
strongly,  whilst  listening  to  him,  the  idea 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  views  of  one  unprejudiced  man,  wh<5 
really  understood  the  habits  and  nature  of 
the  blacks,  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
well-meaning  nonsense  ever  talked  in  Par¬ 
liament,  or  the  vindictive  cant  of  a  Jamai¬ 
ca  Committee  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall ! 
After  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  during 
which  we  each  puffed  away  at  our  respect¬ 
ive  cigarettes,  my  new  acquaintance  ab¬ 
ruptly  asked,  “  Did  you  ever  see  or  ever 
hear  of — a  black  ghost  ?” 

“  Can’t  say  I  ever  did,”  replied  I,  with 
a  laugh ;  “  thought  they  were  always 
white.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  mean  that  exactly  ;  I 
mean  the  ghost  of  a  black  man.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  native  races  myself — 
natives  of  every  hue  and  species,  from  yel¬ 
low  Chinese  to  black  niggers — but  till  a 
couple  of  months  ago  I  never  came  across 
any  thing  resembling  the  ghost  of  one.  I 
remember  once  a  rabid  slave-owner  in  the 
Southern  States  trying  to  prove  that  nig¬ 
gers  were  cattle!  and  one  of  his  points 
was  that  a  nigger  had  no  soul !  *  for,’  says 
the  Southern  chap,  convincingly,  ‘  there 
never  was  a  whit^p  man  yet  (or  a  black 
one,  for  that  matter)  who  ever  set  eyes  on 
a  nigger’s  ghost.’ 

“  ‘  Guess  not,’  struck  in  one  of  the 
crowd ;  ‘  a  nigger’s  ghost  (if  he’s  got  one) 
must  be  black,  mustn’t  it?  and  as  you 
only  see  ghosts  in  the  night,  how  the  thun¬ 
der  could  you  see  a  black  ghost  in  a  black 
night  ?  no,  siree.  Happen,  though,  if  you 
could  ftx  up  a  white  night  you  might  see 
— a  few.’  But,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you 
a  rather  uncomfortable  exf)erience  I  my¬ 
self  had  a  short  time  since ;  mind  I  don’t 
say  it  was  a  ghost,  and  you  need  not 
believe  it,  but  it  was  uncomfortable — 

I  expressed  my  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  a  “  yam and  so,  without  further  pre¬ 
face,  he  commenced. 

“  I  was  telling  you  just  now  that  the 
fazenda  of  which  I  am  the  manager  is  a 
very  large.one,  and  that  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  great  number  of  years — that  is, 
for  this  part  of  the  world. 

“Twenty,  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
the  district  which  we  are  now  working  was 
all  virgin  forest,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
estate  under  coffee  and  sugar  was  the 
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*  Boa  Vista,’  the  eastern  end  of  the  estate, 
ten  miles  from  where  we  now  are.  The 
old  fazenda  of  Boa  Vista  is  standing  yet, 
and  is  as  lovely  a  spot  as  you  could  well 
find.  There  are  almost  miles  of  avenues 
of  finit-trees — mangoes,  oranges,  cachoes, 
palms,  bananas,  and  numbers  of  others  ; 
whilst  the  roads  through  the  coffee-mills 
are  literally  hedged  with  pines ;  but  every 
thing  is  I  going  to  ruin,  faster  and  faster 
eacii  year ;  and  the  place  forcibly  reminds 
you  of  w^t  the  garden  of  Eden  might 
have  been,  if,  after  Adam’s  expulsion,  a 
joint-stock  company  had  taken  it  up,  gone 
bankrupt,  and  got  into  Chancery.  It  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Visconde 
who  first  founded  the  estate,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  faint  reports  still  current,  he 
inust  have  been  one  of  the  real  wicked  old 
sort  one  reads  about  as  having  lived  in  the 
dark  ages.  On  his  vast  estates  he  was  ab¬ 
solute  as  the  Czar,  and  he  used  his  {>ower 
like  a  tiger.  I  have  heard  grim  stories 
told  of  the  poor  blacks  he  had  flogged  to 
death — strong  men,  ay,  and  women  too  ! 
He  had  a  large  establishment,  perhaps  five 
hundred  field-hands,  and  he  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  '  I  have  heard  that, 
should  he  see  a  black  touch  with  the  han¬ 
dle  of  his  hoe  one  coffee-tree  whilst  clear¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  another,  the  unfortunate 
slave  was  sure  of  a  hundred  lashes.  Well, 
some  he  murdered  outright,  some  fled  to 
the  woods,  and  lived  like  wild  beasts, 
whilst  others,  more  happy,  died  of  ill- 
usage  and  starvation ;  when  suddenly 
a  strange  complaint  appeared.  By  twos 
and  threes  the  slaves  died  off,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
The  muster-roll  became  smaller  and  small¬ 
er.  The  old  Visconde  was  frantic.  Bribes, 
medicines,  and  floggings  were  all  tried, 
and  proved  equally  powerless  to  check 
the  strange  complaint  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  to  call  it  a  complaint ;  it  was  not 
one — it  was  poison  !  Yes,  poison.  I  my¬ 
self,  whilst  in  Brazil,  have  known  several 
isolated  instances  of  this,  but  never  any 
thing  approaching  to  the  wholesale  ‘kill¬ 
ing  ’  that  for  years  went  on  amongst  those 
poor  people  at  Boa  Vista.  I  can  never 
feel  quite  certain  of  the  cause.  Whether 
was  it  owing  to  the  fearful  misery  of  their 
lives,  their  wish  to  die,  and  so  in  a  man¬ 
ner  be  revenged  on  the  old  tyrant  who 
owned  them,  or  was  it  a  sort  of  contagi¬ 
ous,  murderous  mania  that  spread  through 
the  whole  mass  of  slaves  ?  I  myself  fan- 
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cy  the  former ;  but,  possibly,  both  causes 
combined.  The  negro,  you  know,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  go  in  for  suicide.  The  Ma¬ 
lay  or  Javanese  does;  and  down  South 
there,  (whilst  making  the  Panama  line,) 
literally  thousands  of  Chinamen  hanged 
or  drowned  themselves  when  fever  and 
starvation  brought  them  low  and  made 
their  lives  miserable.  But,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause  it  arose,  the  blacks  of  Boa  Vis¬ 
ta  died  off  at  a  fearful  rate ;  and  at  last 
two  Portuguese  factors  disappeared,  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  slaves,  no  doubt.  In  a  few 
years  the  muster-roll  dwindled  from  500 
to  300 ;  and,  do  what  he  would,  the  Vis- 
conde  found  the  work  getting  ahead  of 
the  overtaxed  slaves.  Then,  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  silting  up, 
and  partly  to  the  dykes  being  neglected, 
one  rainy  season  a  part  of  the  river-bank 
was  swept  away,  and  never  being  repair¬ 
ed,  hundreds  of  acres  of  level  land,  on 
part  of  which  sugar  had  been  successfully 
grown,  were  flooded,  and  soon  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  marsh.  The  natural  consequence, 
of  course,  was,  that  the  malaria  soon  bred 
fever  of  the  most  malignant  type,  and  the 
blacks  died  off  faster  than  ever.  Finally, 
the  old  Visconde  abandoned  the  fazenda 
in  despair ;  sold  off  all  his  slaves,  dispers¬ 
ing  them  in  small  gangs  to  various  distant 
districts ;  bought  150  new  ones,  and  clear¬ 
ed  and  planted  the  hill-ground,  ten  miles 
from  the  old  one,  where  now  the  new  fa¬ 
zenda  stands.  Though  practically  desert¬ 
ed,  and  now,  thanks  to  the  ever-increasing 
marsh,  rendered  quite  uninhabitable  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fever,  the  plantations  (where  not 
entirely  overgrown  with  jungle  and  sa/a- 
kyia )  are  stfll  valuable ;  so  every  year, 
when  the  picking-time  comes,  a  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  blacks  is  sent  over  to  get 
what  coffee  they  can ;  every  year  the 
yield  becomes  less  and  less,  and  this  year 
not  more  than  800  arrobas  were  gathered. 
We  should  have  got  more  ;  but  the  fever 
suddenly  appeared,  though  I  took  every 
precaution  —  keeping  the  people  away 
from  the  low  ground  toward  evening,  and 
giving  them  extra  rations,  including  spirits, 
and  changing  the  gang  every  few  days. 
In  spite  of  all  it  attacked  us,  and  in  three 
days  we  had  a  dozen  on  the  sick-list  I, 
of  course,  gave  up  work  and  retreated  to 
the  hills ;  one  poor  fellow  sank  after  we 
got  home,  though.  Well,  the  coffee,  or  at 
least  a  good  part  of  it,  was  picked,  and 
out  on  the  drying-grounds  ;  but  as  the 
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blacks  could  not  be  left  there  to  take  care 
of  it,  it  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  sto¬ 
len,  since  the  river  ran  close  past  the  ter- 
reiros,  and  a  canoe-load  could  be  taken  in 
a  few  minutes.  Some  one  had  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  as  the  only  man  I  could 
trust  besides  myself  had  only  just  arrived 
from  England  with  his  wife  and  family, 
and  had  not  yet  gone  through  a  course  of 
tropical  hardening  as  I  had,  I  thought  it 
best  to  do  the  work  myself.  We  general¬ 
ly  sent  a  couple  of  hands  over  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  turn  and  spread  the  coffee.  As 
the  place  was  safe  enough  by  day,  they  re¬ 
mained  there,  and  towards  evening  heap¬ 
ed  it  up  again  and  returned  home ;  so  the 
night  was  the  only  time  I  had  to  care  for. 
Accordingly,  after  a  day’s  work — plough¬ 
ing,  draining,  sugar-planting,  or  clearing 
forest-land — I  us;^  to  lie  down  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours  in  my  clothes,  be  called  at 
about  9  P.M.,  and  ride  over  to  the  desert¬ 
ed  old  fazenda  of  Boa  Vista.  I  had  a 
half-unbroken  mule — not  the  one  I  am 
riding  now,  but  a  beast  that  would  hardly 
break  her  gallop  the  whole  way  there — so 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  to  the  clear¬ 
ing,  (though  I  had  a  river  and  two  wide 
swamps  to  cross  en  route.)  ITie  old  Eng- 
henio  was,  of  course,  situated  close  to  the 
drying-grounds,  and  there  I  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  myself  for  the  night.  The  left  wing 
of  the  ruinous  old  building  had  been  for¬ 
merly  the  sugar-house,  and  in  it  I  used  to 
tether  my  mule;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
bundle  of  cigars  and  an  occasional  nip  of 
spirits  and  quinine,  I  should  have  passed 
the  night  comfortably  enough  had  it  not 
been  for  the  mosquitoes.  I  used  to  sit 
there  (myself  hid  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  building)  and  watch  the  white  mist, 
reeking  with  poisonous  miasma,  seething 
up  from  the  great  marsh.  How  closely  it 
enveloped  one,  and  how  strangely  and  fan¬ 
tastically  each  well-known  object  around 
loomed  through  it !  The  brightest  moon¬ 
light  could  but  dimly  struggle  down  on 
the  weather-stained  and  time-worn  old 
ruins,  so  dank  and  cold  and  desolate.  No 
sound  ever  broke  the  silence  but  the  oc¬ 
casional  cry  of  some  night-bird  from  the 
marsh,  the  chattering  of  bats,  and  the 
never-ceasing  hum  of  the  mosquitoes. 
Oh !  how  dreary  those  long  nights  were ! 
I  used  to  watch  the  moon,  (when  now  and 
then  I  could  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  pale  and 
hazy,  through  the  drifting  fog,)  and  guess 
how  long  it  would  take  to  sink  behind  the 
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forest-clad  sierra ;  and  often  I  have  quite 
longed  to  catch  sight  of  some  skulking 
ras^  making  free  with  the  coffee.  I  don’t 
think  much  provocation  would  have  been 
required  to  make  me  pull  trigger  with  a 
clear  conscience,  but  no  one  ever  came ; 
and  from  what  I  afterwards  heard,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  pile  of  dollars  would  have  been 
pretty  safe  ;  for  the  old  fazenda  had,  I 
found,  a  ‘  bad  name,’  and  both  blacks  and 
Portuguese  are,  you  know,  superstitious 
enough'  for  any  thing.  So  I  fancy  that 
not  a  man  in  the  district  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  about  the  old  place  after  nightfall. 
Well,  one  night  I  had  ridden  over  as  usual, 
though  dead  tired  and  sleepy,  as  you  may 
think,  for  I  had  spent  the  whole  day  work¬ 
ing  in  a  rice-swamp  under  a  grilling  sun. 
I  had  almost  reached  the  fazenda.  The 
last  half  mile  or  so  of  the  road  ran  through 
an  avenue  of  the  finest  bamboos  I  ever 
saw.  They  must  be  fifty  feet  high  at  the 
very  least,  and  met  overhead  in  an  arch. 
In  daylight  it  was  a  shady  ride,  but  by 
night,  even  when  the  moon  was  well  up, 
it  was  all  but  pitch  dark,  and,  of  course, 
one  had  to  ride  at  a  foot’s  pace.  The  ave¬ 
nue  was  quite  straight,  so  that,  like  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  tunnel,  you  could  see  an  arch 
of  light  in  front  of  you  long  before  you 
reached  it.  Beyond  the  end  of  the  bam¬ 
boos  the  road  swept  sharp  round  to  the 
right,  for  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
through  scattered  clumps  of  orange-trees, 
guava-scrub,  etc. ;  beyond  which,  on  the 
right,  was  the  half-ruined  Enghenio  or 
machine-house,  and  directly  fronting  it,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  terreiros  or 
drying-grounds,  now  scraped  clean  of  the 
year’s  accumulation  of  weeds,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  heaps  of  half-dried  coffee.  I  had 
ridden  slowly  through  the  bamboo  avenue, 
and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  where  the 
white  moonlight  streamed  across  the  road 
at  its  termination,  when  my  mule  gave  a 
start  aside  and  suddenly  stopped  short. 
No  doubt  a  snake  was  crossing  the  path, 
or  she  had  scented  some  skulking  puma. 
But  at  the  moment  I  was  half  £^eep  in 
the  saddle,  (the  sun  had  been  more  than 
usually  powerful  that  day,  and  I  confess  I 
was  thoroughly  fagged.)  I  was  thinking 
(almost  dreaming,  perhaps,)  of  the  former 
history  of  the  ruin^  fruenda,  and  mixed 
up  with  these  thoughts  of  the  past  were 
vague  speculations  as  to  the  present — the 
chances  of  a  meeting  with  coffee  thieves, 
etc.,  when  the  sudden  halt  of  my  mule 


brought  me  back  m  a  moment  to  a  state 
of  thorough  wakefulness.  Instinctively  I 
grasped  my  revolver,  and  was  ready  for 
action.  For  some  time,  as  I  advanced,  I 
had  heard,  without  listening  to  them,  the 
various  and  ordinary  night-sounds  of  a 
tropical  swamp,  the  dabbling  and  splash¬ 
ing  of  water-fowl,  the  endless  chorus  of 
frogs  and  such  like ;  but  now,  after  the 
first  moment  of  attention,  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  fresh  sound  was  added  to 
them.  Surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
No;  there  it  was — a  sound  that  I  had 
heard  for  hours  together  every  day  of  my 
life  at  the  hill  fazenda — the  quick  regular 
beat  of  a  water-wheel,  and  the  steady  rush 
of  water  through  the  sluices.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  flashed  across  me  that  the  suspect¬ 
ed  thieves  had  come  early,  and  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  night  of  it,  coolly  cleaning  our  cof¬ 
fee  with  our  own  machinery,  which  was 
still  in  a  condition  to  do  its  work  in  a  sort 
of  way. 

“  A  touch  of  the  spur  sent  the  mule 
going  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was 
round  the  bend,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  Enghenio  looming 
up  above  the  orange-clumps  and  guava- 
scrub.  I  noticed  the  old  building  seemed 
to  be  lit  up,  and  I  could  hear  the  rush  of 
water  and  the  beat  of  the  wheel  plainer 
than  ever.  I  guided  my  mule  off  the  road 
so  as  to  approach  without  being  heard, 
and,  revolver  in  hand,  cantered  through 
the  orange-grove.  As  I  first  caught  sight 
of  the  terreiro,  I  shall  never  forget  my  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  sight  before  me.  I  had 
only  an  end  view  of  the  Enghenio,  but 
four  of  the  front  windows  seemed  to  be 
op)en,  as  I  could  see  the  broad  streams  of 
light  thrown  strongly  across  the  drying- 
ground,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  liter¬ 
ally  crowded  with  blacks.  I  could  see 
them  distinctly — their  dusky  forms  flitting 
backward  and  forward  from  the  drying- 
ground  to  the  Enghenio,  carrying  in  the 
coffee  in  large  baskets.  Several  had 
torches,  and  I  could  even  distinguish  a 
couple  of  overseers  directing  the  work. 
The  blacks  I  noticed  were  all  working  si¬ 
lently,  and  ‘at  the  run.’  The  first  idea 
that  struck  me  was,  that  one  of  our  worthy 
neighbors,  whom  I  knew  to  be  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  robbery  or  any  thing  else,  had 
brought  down  the  whole  of  his  people, 
and  was  intent  on  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  our  coffee.  Insensibly  I  slackened 
speed  as  I  dodged  my  way  through  the 
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last  clump  of  orange-trees.  As  I  did  so 
a  thicker  wreath  of  mist  seemed  to  seethe 
up  from  the  marsh;  the  ruddy  flow  of 
light  from  the  open  windows  ap[>eared  to 
fall  out,  and  the  hurrying  slaves,  whom  a 
few  minutes  before  I  had  so  distinctly  seen, 
seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  darkness. 
Another  stride  carried  me  clear  of  the  or¬ 
ange-trees  at  a  point  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  Enghenio.  I  pulled  up  with  a 
quick  jerk,  utterly  bewildered,  for  there, 
close  before  me,  was  the  drying-ground, 
covered  with  its  regular  heaps  of  coffee, 
not  one  displaced — nothing  stirring,  noth¬ 
ing  visible — the  whole  place  as  silent  and 
solitary  as  when  I  last  visited  it  the  night 
before.  I  sat  there  for  perhaps  a  minute, 
unable  even  to  think,  but  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  awe  creeping  over  me  ;  for  up  to 
that  moment  it  had  never  struck  me  that  I 
was  subject  to  an  illusion.  Even  then  I 
could  hardly  force  myself  to  believe  that 
what  I  felt  morally  certain  I  had  actually 
seen  was  not  real,  and  I  half  expected  to 
see  the  troops  of  blacks  come  hurrying  out 
of  the  Enghenio  again.  No — not  a  trace 
of  them.  Then  I  thought  of  the  great 
water-wheel.  I  had  heard  that  going,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken.  With  a  feeling  not 
far  from  dread  I  rode  past  the  Enghenio 
toward  the  sugar-house,  which  was  the 
right  wing  of  the  building,  (the  machinery 
was  all  in  the  centre,  and  the  coffee-stores 
in  the  left  wing  nearest  to  me.)  As  I 
slowly  rode  along  the  front,  I  saw  that  the 
windows,  from  which  so  shortly  before  I 
had  seen  the  streams  of  light  issuing,  were 
closed  as  usual,  with  shutters,  gray  and 
steaming  with  damp,  shining  coldly  in  the 
pale  moonlight  The  centre  door,  leading 
into  the  machine-house,  was  fast,  and  the 
rusty  padlock  and  chain  seemed  untouched. 
'Fhe  sugar-hou.se  was  open  on  one  side, 
and  into  this  I  rode  my  mule,  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  tethered  her,  and  then  unfastened 
a  small  lantern  which  I  always  brought 
with  me,  struck  a  light,  and  proceeded  to 
explore  the  building.  Nothing  seemed 
changed ;  there  was  no  trace  of  any  one 
having  visited  it  since  I  was  last  there. 
Then  I  went  into  the  machine  house. 
Squeezing  between  the  mandioca-mill  and 
a  disused  sugar-press,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  part  of  the  building  partitioned  off  for 
the  water-wheel.  I  knew  it  would  satisfy 
me.  Several  of  the  planks  had  rotted,  and 
fallen  back  into  the  watercourse  below; 
they  had  left  a  large  gap  in  the  partition, 
New  Series.— Vou  XV.,  No.  3. 


through  which  I  looked  at  the  wheel.  A 
cold  chill  passed  through  me  as  I  did  so. 
The  broad  floats  were  as  dry  as  tinder,  and 
the  wheel  itself  was  held  locked  by  a  fallen 
rafter  which  had  passed  through  its  arms 
— it  had  not  moved  for  a  year ;  and  there, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  me,  I  could 
see  the  water  unconfined  by  sluice  or  shut¬ 
tle,  which  had  long  since  been  washed 
away,  running  silently  along  the  chute, 
and  not  even  touching  the  lowest  float 
of  the  wheel.  Two  or  three  bats,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  light,  fluttered  up  past  me, 
and  they  were  the  only  signs  of  life  1 
could  see.  Then  I  knew  that  what  I  had 
seen  could  not  be  real — but  how  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  noise  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
stampers’too !  How  my  head  ached  that 
night !  (it  does  now,  for  that  matter ;)  but 
I  sat  there  in  the  sugar-house  puzzling 
over  the  strange  sight  I  had  seen  till  near 
daylight,  and  then  rode  home  again.  I 
could  eat  no  breakfast,  I  remember,  but 
went  out  to  see  some  fresh  land  they  were 
clearing;  but  I  turned  ill,  and  had  to 
come  home ;  and  by  evening  I  was  down 
with  swamp-fever,  and  raving.  I  had  a 
baddish  turn  of  it;  and  a  precious  row, 
they  tell  me,  I  made.  And  the  odd  thing 
is,  that  I  can  remember  many  of  the  delu¬ 
sions  which  I  had  then,  as  clearly  as  if 
they  had  been  facts ;  but  the  real  facts  I 
have  either  forgotten  entirely,  or  only  re¬ 
member  as  one  does  a  dream.  Now,  sir, 
that’s  my  story,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge 
whether  it  was  the  fever  that  brought  me 
the  niggers’  ghosts,  or  the  niggers’  ghosts 
the  fever.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  for  another 
dose  of  it ;  my  head  feels  very  queer. 
Well,  anyhow,  I  have  had  a  long  day, 
and  so  will  turn  in — good-night.” 

He  rose,  and,  shivering  slightly,  moved 
off  to  his  room ;  and  I,  after  musing  a 
while  over  the  strange  story  which  I  had 
heard,  followed  his  example.  The  next 
morning,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
I  asked  josd,  the  factotum  of  the  venda,  if 
the  stranger  had  yet  gone  out. 

“  No,  Senor,  he’s  ill — has  the  fever, 
and  I  have  been  with  him  for  the  last  two 
hours ;  he  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Sienor.” 

Accordingly  I  repaired  to  his  room,  and 
found  him,  as  Jos^  had  said,  down  with 
fever;  he  was  quite  sensible,  though,  and 
thanked  me  for  coming. 

“  I  thought  very  likely  you  would  be 
crossing  the  bay  to  Rio  this  morning;  if 
you  do,  would  you  kindly  ask  the  English 
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doctor  to  give  me  a  call  ?  I  have  got  a 
touch  of  this  wretched  fever  back  again. 
Josd  tells  me  that  early  this  morning  I 
was  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  but 
I  hope  I  did  not  disturb  or  bore  you  last 
night." 

I  assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  found  out  and 
sent  the  doctor  to  see  him.  His  attack 
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was  very  light,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
about  again,  but  he  never  again  men¬ 
tioned  the  long  night’s  watching  in  the 
old  Enghenio.”  Was  the  fever-madness  in 
him  when  he  saw  that  strange  sight  at  the 
abandoned  fazenda  ?  Or  was  it  so  when 
he  told  me  the  story  before  his  second  at¬ 
tack.  I’m  sure  I  know  not,  but  it  was  a 
strange  weird  tale  either  way. 
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Miss  Lydia  Languish,  so  dismayed  at 
the  thought  of  being  married  in  ordinary 
humdrum  fashion,  would  have-  heartily 
sympathized  with  the  eccentric  Yankee 
couple  who  were  able  to  inform  those 
whom  it  did  and  did  not  concern  that  up¬ 
on  a  certain  day  they  were  married  at 
Omaha,  “  on  the  ea§t  half  of  the  north¬ 
west  quarter  of  section  twenty-two,  town¬ 
ship  twenty-one,  north  of  range  eleven  east, 
in  an  open  sleigh,  and  under  an  open  and 
unclouded  canopy,”  or,  if  the  chance  had 
been  given  her,  would  have  been  charmed 
to  imitate  the  Pittsburgh  pair,  who  after 
being  made  one  flesh  in  a  balloon,  went  on 
a  bridal  trip  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
earth.  But  with  all  her  love  of  romance 
and  horror  of  commonplace,  Sheridan’s 
wayward  heroine  would  scarcely  have  car¬ 
ed  to  have  made  herself  and  her  dear  Bev¬ 
erley  hajipy  under  the  shadows  of  the  gal¬ 
lows.  ^me  of  the  sex  have,  however, 
proved  equal  to  entering  the  holy  state 
even  in  that  ominous  manner.  In  1725,  a 
woman  petitioned  King  George  L,  praying 
she  might  win  pardon  for  a  malefactor  by 
wedding  him  under  'Pybum  Tree.  The 
belief  that  a  condemned  felon  could  be 
thus  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  is  placed  by  Barrington  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  legal  vulgar  errors.  It  is  one,  of 
course;  but  such  a  singular  idea  could 
hardly,  one  would  think,  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  popular  mind  unless  there 
had  been  some  foundation  for  it.  Suppos¬ 
ing  such  a  custom  ever  prevailed  any¬ 
where,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  it  were 
complimentary  or  uncomplimentary  to  the 
saving  sex.  Women  might  indeed  claim 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Love  is  lord 
of  all,  when  the  professed  love  of  a  wo¬ 
man  was  held  powerful  enough  to  over¬ 
ride  the  decree  of  justice ;  while,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
criminal  had  only  a  choice  of  equal  pun¬ 
ishments.  If  Manningham,  himself  a  law¬ 
yer,  gives  a  true  version  of  the  condition, 
the  latter  view  is  the  correct  one,  for  mar¬ 
riage  in  such  a  case  might  well  prove 
worse  than  hanging.  He  says,  “  It  is  the 
custom,  not  the  law,  in  France  and  Italy, 
that  if  any  notorious  professed  strumpet 
will  beg  for  a  husband  a  man  who  is  going 
to  execution,  he  shall  be  reprieved,  and 
she  may  obtain  a  pardon  and  marry  him ; 
that  both  their  ill  lives  may  be  bettered  by 
so  holy  an  action.  Hence  grew  -a  jest, 
when  a  scoffing  gentlewoman  told  a  gen¬ 
tleman  she  heard  that  he  was  in  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  hanged  for  some  villany,  he 
answered,  ‘  Truly,  madam,  I  was  afraid 
of  nothing  so  much  as  you  would  have 
begged  me!’  In  England  it  hath  been 
used,  that  if  a  woman  will  beg  a  con¬ 
demned  person  for  her  husband,  she  must 
come  in  her  smock  only,  and  a  white  wand 
in  her  hand,  as  Sterill  said  he  had  seen.” 

Among  the  ballads  preserved  in  the 
Roxburghe  collection  is  one  dating  from 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
setting  forth  how  a  merchant  of  Chichester 
killed  a  German  at  Emden-town,  and  how, 
after  he  had  made  his  last  dying  speech 
on  the  scaffold,  no  less  than  ten  goodly 
maidens  begged  for  his  hand  and  life : 

“ITiis  is  our  law,”  quoth  they; 

“  We  may  your  death  remove, 

I  f  you,  in  lieu  of  our  good  will. 

Will  grant  to  us  your  love.” 

None  of  the  compassionate  virgins,  how¬ 
ever,  were  goodly  enough  for  his  taste,  and 
he  quietly  asked  the  executioner  to  do  his 
office:  then  another  damsel  intervened, 
and  by  force  of  her  charms  or  her  elo¬ 
quence  persuaded  the  merchant  to  accept 
her  kind  offer ;  so 
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Hand  in  hand  they  went 
Unto  the  church  that  day  ; 

And  they  were  married  presently 
In  sumptuous  rich  array. 

Less  impressionable  was  the  fellow  whose 
olxlurate  ungallantry  is  commemorated  in 
the  lines, 

“  Come,  marry  a  wife,  and  save  your  life  !” 

The  judge  aloud  did  cry. 

„  Oh,  why  should  I  corrupt  my  life  ?”' 

The  victim  did  reply. 

“  For  here’s  a  crowd  of  every  sort, 

.\nd  why  should' I  prevent  their  sport  ? 

The  bargain’s  bad  in  every  part ; 

The  wife  is  worst — drive  on  the  cart !” 

Montaigne  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  Picar- 
dian,  who,  seeing  a  lame  damsel  advan¬ 
cing  to  claim  him  for  her  own,  cried  out, 

“  She  limps,  she  limps  ;  dispatch  me  quick¬ 
ly  !”  The  famous  border  thief,  Scott  of 
Harden,  had  the  like  alternative,  rope  or 
ring,  given  him.  He  had  driven  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  Murray  of  Elibank ;  but  the  latter 
managed  in  turn  to  drive  &ott,  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  the  stolen  beasts,  back  to  Elibank 
Castle.  Upon  telling  his  wife  he  should 
hang  the  thief,  now  he  had  caught  him, 
she  suggested  it  were  a  pity  to  hang  such 
a  winsome  fellow  when  they  had  three 
such  sorry  girls  pining  in  single  blessed¬ 
ness  at  home.  Taking  the  shrewd  hint 
of  his  better-half,  Murray  sent  for  the 
ugliest  of  his  daughters,  and  presenting 
Meg-o’-mouth  Murray,  as  she  was  called, 
to  his  astonished  prisoner,  gave  him  his 
choice,  either  to  make  Meg  his  wife  or 
dangle  from  4  tree.  'Phe  cattle-raider  flat¬ 
ly  refused  to  take  the  lady  until  he  felt  the 
rope  tightening  round  his  neck,  then  he 
gave  in ;  returning  to  Harden  a  married 
and  a  sadder  man,  to  repent  at  leisure  the 
unlucky  raid  that  had  brought  him  to  such 
a  pass. 

If  the  belief  in  gallows’  matches  was  a 
strange  one,  it  was  no  stranger  than  the 
notion,  that  if  a  bride  lacked  modesty  as 
well  as  money,  she  could  throw  off  her 
debts  with  her  dress,  and  by  going  to 
church  in  but  one  garment,  make  her  cre¬ 
ditors  shift  for  their  due  as  though  Law 
were  a  lion,  losing  all  fierceness  before 
an  unclad  Una,  A  beauty  thus  unadorn¬ 
ed  once  skipped  across  Ludgate  Hill  to 
change  her  name  by  the  aid  of  a  Fleet 
parson.  On  the  17th  October,  1714,  John 
Hridmore  and  .4nne  Sellwood  of  Chiltern 
-Ml  Saints,  Wiltshire,  were  made  one,  and 
against  the  record  in  the  parish  register 
was  written,  “The  aforesaid  Anne  Sell- 


wood  was  married  in  her  shift,  without  any 
clothes  or  head-gear  on.”  Some  ten  years 
later,  a  similar  performance  took  place  at 
Ulcombe,  Kent.  Kalm,  in  his  Trawls  in 
North  America,  relates  that  a  poor 

widow,  whose  husband  had  left  her  no¬ 
thing  but  debts,  upon  marrying  a  second 
time,  went  to  church  in  her  chemise,  there¬ 
by  relieving  herself  and  her  new  partner 
from  all  liabilities;  and  in  recording  the 
fact,  Kalm  remarks  that  such  things  often 
took  place.  In  1766,  a  Whitehaven  bride 
sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  going  to 
church  as  became  a  decent  woman,  un¬ 
dressing  herself  to  her  undermost  garment 
for  the  ceremony,  and  putting  on  her 
clothes  again  as  soon  as  the  knot  was 
tied ;  and  somewhere  between  the  years 
1838  and  1844,  a  Lincolnshire  curate  offi¬ 
ciated  at  a  wedding  where  the  heroine  of 
the  occasion  stood  before  him  enveloi>ed 
in  a  sheet.  Such  attempts  to  evade  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  evinced  a  lau¬ 
dable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bold  brides 
to  spare  the  pockets  of  the  men  of  their 
choice,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  means  adopted  not  long  ago  by  a 
Staffordshire  woman  to  evade  paying  cer¬ 
tain  moneys  she  had  received  on  behalf  of 
the  turnpike  trustees.  She  had  been  sued 
in  the  County  Court,  and  ordered  to  pay 
the  money,  and  appearing  in  answer  to  a 
summons  for  contempt,  coolly  produced  a 
marriage  certificate,  and  pleaded  that  her 
husband  was  now  liable  for  the  debt.  She 
had  married  a  traveling  tinker  the  day  af¬ 
ter  judgment  was  given  against  her,  and 
where  he  was  to  be  found,  she  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

The  artful  toll-taker  was  too  anxious  to 
have  a  spouse  of  some  sort  to  be  fastidious ; 
and  for  honester  reasons,  poor  orphaned 
'I'homas  Robbins  of  Abergavenny  was  as 
desperately  determined  to  we<l,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hereford 
Board  of  Guardians,  “  I  do  want  to  marry 
a  young  girl  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
from  the  Union  House,  if  you  have  one 
that  will  have  me,  and  will  come  and  live 
in  this  town.  I  do  live  in  Mill  street, 
Abergavenny.  I  will  take  her  off  the 
parish  for  good,  and  keep  her.  I  do  want 
to  know  if  you  will  marry  me  in  the  Union 
House  at  the  Board-day,  and  please  let  me 
know  about  it  as  .soon  as  you  can,  as  1  have 
no  father  or  mother  in  the  world  to  do  for 
me.  I  do  want  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
I  can.”  Certainly,  Thomas,  willing  to  take 
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any  girl  the  guardians  chose  to  allot  him, 
could  not  have  said,  like  the  countryman, 
when  a  Wiltshire  coroner  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  wed  a  wo¬ 
man  w-ith  a  cough,  that  he  “  s’posed  he 
liked  her!"  Not  a  whit  more  burdeneti 
with  sentiment  was  the  Dorsetshire  laborer 
who  put  forth  the  following  Bill  fora  Wife-. 
“  Charles  Warren,  Mamhull,  Dorset.  My 
family  is  as  follows:  the  eldest  boy  is 
thirteen  years  old,  the  youngest  boy  five 
years  old,  and  a  girl  eight  years  old. 
My  house  is  my  own,  and  have  no  rent 
to  pay.  I  have  an  acre  of  potatoes,  half 
blues  and  half  jvhites,  this  year.  My  wife 
has  been  dead  twelve  months  ago,  last 
Shroton  Fair ;  the  children  lives  with 
themselves  in  the  daytime,  but  I  am  al¬ 
ways  at  home  with  them  at  night.  I  do 
think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  wo¬ 
man  to  look  after  them,  both  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  myself  I  have  got  eight  shil¬ 
lings  a  week  for  my  work,  and  the  boy  two 
shillings  a  week,  and  have  constant  em¬ 
ploy.  I  want  a  good  steady  woman,  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  for  a  wife. 
I  do  not  want  a  second  family.  I  want  a 
woman  to  look  after  the  pigs  while  I  am  out 
at  work. — July,  1832."  Equally  practical- 
minded  was  the  collier  groom  who  de¬ 
murred  to  utter  the  all  important  “  I  will,” 
until  he  had  received  from  his  blushing 
bride  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
“  Wi’  ta  clean  my  boots  ?” 

Some  persons  about  to  marry  have 
shown  such  supreme  indifference,  that  one 
wonders  how  they  ever  compassed  the 
preliminary  courtship.  A  couple  appeared 
at  a  parsonage  in  Ottawa,  and  express¬ 
ed  their  desire  to  l)e  united ;  but  just  as 
the  clergyman  was  about  to  commence 
proceedings,  the  lady  discovered  she  was 
minus  one  of  her  gloves,  and  requested 
the  gentleman  to  go  and  get  her  a  pair, 
and  to  be  quick  about  it,  or  she  might 
change  her  mind  !  He  obeyed.  Clergy¬ 
man,  witnesses,  and  the  bride  waited  and 
waited,  but  neither  gloves  nor  groom  came 
to  hand,  until  things  looked  so  serious  that 
the  good  parson  himself  started  off  in 
search  of  the  dilatory  bridegroom.  After 
a  long  hunt,  he  was  discovered  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  the  veranda  of  a  hotel, 
with  his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
quietly  enjoying  his  cigar.  Upon  the  cler¬ 
gyman  demanding  an  explanation  of  his 
behavior,  the  nonchalant  gentleman  said, 
with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  that  he 


was  waiting  to  see  if  she  was  going  to 
change  her  mind !  This  indifferent  indi¬ 
vidual  was  one  of  that  take-it-easy  school 
to  which  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  be¬ 
longed,  if  Mr.  Grant’s  story  of  that  noble¬ 
man  be  true  Just  two  hours  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  marriage  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  England,  a  friend 
came  upon  him  in  James’s  Park,  leaning 
carelessly  over  the  railing  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  throwing  crumbs  to  the  water- 
fowl.  “  What !  you  here  to  day !  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  marri^  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?’’  “  Yes,"  replied  the  duke,  without 
moving  an  inch  or  stopping  his  crumb¬ 
throwing  ;  “  I  believe  I  am.”  The  same 
writer  tells  a  story  of  a  living  nobleman 
to  much  the  same  tune.  This  easy-going 
personage  left  his  father  to  choose  a  bride 
for  him,  and  make  all  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  but  concerned  himself  so  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  matter,  that  he  had  arranged 
to  meet  a  friend  in  Long  Acre  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  marriage,  which  fact  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  following  words :  “  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to  go 
to  Long  Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.  From 
a  remark  made  by  the  duke  to-day,  I  fanc^- 
I  am  going  to  be  married !’’  The  force  of 
indifference  could  hardly  further  go ;  but 
in  this  case  the  lady  interested  must  have 
been  as  easy-going  as  her  intended  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  a  very  different  temperament 
to  the  Virginian  lass,  who,  finding  her 
swain  could  not  raise  the  dollar  for  the 
clergyman’s  fee,  entreated  the  latter,  if  he 
could  not  marry  them  full  up  for  less,  to 
marry  them  twenty-seven  cents’  worth, 
and  they  would  call  for  the  rest  some 
other  time. 

Recklessness  in  matrimonial  matters  has 
brought  many  to  grief  and  repentance; 
but,  for  all  that,  wedded  bliss  is  more 
likely  to  wait  upon  heedless  than  over¬ 
cautious  marriers.  An  unhappy  result 
may  safely  be  predicated  of  a  union  when 
the  parties  to  it  have  so  little  confidence 
in  each  other  as  to  formally  bind  them¬ 
selves  over  to  good  behavior  by  a  pre¬ 
nuptial  contract.  When  Jacob  Sprier  and 
Deborah  Learning,  of  Philadelphia,  both 
of  whom  had  experienced  the  joys  of  mat¬ 
rimony  before,  resolved  upon  making  a 
second  experiment  jointly,  mindful  of  the 
source  of  conjugal  jars  in  such  cases,  they 
drew  up  an  agreement  of  twenty-two 
clauses,  the  last  of  which  at  any  rate  was 
a  sensible  one,  “That  the  said  Jacob 
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Sprier  shall  not  upbraid  the  said  Deborah 
Learning  with  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  good  economy  of  his  deceased  wife ; 
neither  shall  the  said  Deborah  Learning 
upbraid  the  said  Jacob  Sprier  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  industry  and  good  economy  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  neither  shall  any 
thing  of  this  nature  be  observed  by  either 
to  the  other  of  us  with  any  view  to  offend 
and  irritate  the  party  to  whom  observed  ; 
a  thing  too  frequently  practiced  in  a  se¬ 
cond  marriage,  and  very  fatal  to  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  parties  married.” 

Still  more  fatal  to  the  repose  of  such 
parties  is  the  untimely  resurrection  of  a 
defunct  spouse.  Your  rambling  husband 
has  an  awkward  knack  of  getting  himself 
reported  dead,  and  then  turning  up  “  very 
much  alive,”  to  the  consternation  of  his 
consoled  relic,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  her  consoler. 
Enoch  Ardens  are  no  rarities,  although 
not  often  of  such  a  retiring  disposition  as 
the  laureate’s  hero.  Only  the  other  day 
our  morning  paper  told  us  of  two  dead 
husbands  coming  to  life.  Ten  years  ago, 
a  merchant  captain  married  a  lady  of  So- 
leure,  Switzerland ;  the  honeymoon  had 
just  waned,  when  the  new-made  Benedict 
received  orders  to  depart  on  a  voyage. 
Before  many  weeks  had  j)assed,  the  griev¬ 
ous  news  came  that  his  ship  had  gone 
down  with  all  hands,  off  the  coast  of  Af¬ 
rica.  For  half  a  dozen  years  the  captain’s 
widow  remained  faithful  to  his  memory. 
Then  a  trip  to  Paris  brought  her  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  wooer,  and  Switzerland  saw  her 
no  more.  Four  years  later,  a  bronzed  and 
bearded  gentleman  entered  a  cafd  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  and  called  for  re¬ 
freshment.  While  waiting  its  coming,  he 
looked  around  him,  until  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  comely  lady  busy  at  the  desk;  a 
long  searching  look,  and  he  was  at  the 
desk  too;  a  few  words  were  exchanged, 
then  with  a  loud  scream  the  lady  fainted, 
and  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar. 
She  was  the  beauty  of  Soleure,  and  the 
traveler  was  her  sailor  husband,  who,  after 
vainly  .seeking  his  bride  in  the  land  where¬ 
in  he  left  her,  had  thus  accidentally  found 
her — the  happy  wife  of  another  man,  and 
the  proud  mother  of  three  fine  children. 
The  second  case  came  to  light  in  Worship 
street  police  court,  when  a  man  applied 
for  magisterial  assistance  to  enable  him 
“  to  get  a  little  matter  settled.”  He  had, 
twelve  months  ago,  married  a  widow,  the 


widow  of  a  drowned  sailor.  While  he  was 
at  work  one  day,  some  one  came  to  him 
and  told  him  his  “missis”  was  at  home 
with  another  man.  Throwing  down  his 
tools,  he  hurried  home  to  see  into  it,  and, 
sure  enough,  found  his  wife  with  another 
man’s  arm  round  her  neck.  He  told  the 
intruder  she  was  his  wife,  but  the  man 
said,  “  No,  she  was  his  wife;”  an  assertion 
the  object  of  dispute  verified  by  going  off 
with  her  old  love,  lea\ring  her  second  mate 
at  his  wits’  end ;  and  so  in  his  trouble  he 
came  to  the  magistrate  “  to  get  the  matter 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.”  I'he  poor 
fellow  left  the  court  in  a  very  dissatisfied 
mood,  because  all  the  worthy  magistrate 
could  say  was,  that  he  thought  the  niatter 
was  settled  the  other  way  already.  Lon¬ 
don  magistrates  are  sadly  plagued  by  folks 
who  believe  their  worships  can  set  any 
matrimonial  difficulty  straight  at  a  mi¬ 
nute’s  notice.  One  of  them  was  much 
perplexed  by  a  woman  complaining  she 
was  very  much  ill  used  by  a  woman  who 
was  her  husband’s  wife,  and  a  man  who 
was  another  woman’s  husband.  Under 
pressure,  she  made  the  affair  clearer :  “  I 
am  my  husband’s  wife,  and  he’s  got  an¬ 
other  wife.  I  want  to  take  proceedings 
against  my  husband  and  his  wife;  they 
lead  me  a  rare  life,  particularly  my  hus¬ 
band’s  other  wife  !”  When  the  magistrate 
interrupted  her  with,  “  He  can’t  have  an¬ 
other  wife,”  the  indignant  dame  proceed¬ 
ed,  “  But  he  has  got  her,  and  I  paid  for  it. 
I  don’t  mind  what  I  do  to  him  or  to  her. 
I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  First 
he  is  with  me,  and  then’  he  is  with  her,  and 
then  they  are  both  at  me  together.  I  want 
to  prosecute  him  for  marrying  the  two  of 

U.S.” 

Men  with  a  weakness  for  bigamy  can 
not  now  in  Mormon-land  indulge  them¬ 
selves  to  their  hearts’  content;  but  that 
they  could  do  so,  witness  this  announce¬ 
ment  in  a  newspaper  of  Utah :  “  Married, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  16th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  &ints,  Brigham  Young,  to 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Martin,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pende- 
grist,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Jenkinson,  Miss  Susie  P. 
Cleveland,  Miss  Emily  P.  Martin,  all  of 
the  county  of  Berks,  England.”  Fancy 
one  man  marrying  three  widows,  all  at 
once !  Old  Mr.  Weller  would  have  had 
an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  idea,  and  we  our¬ 
selves  are  so  overcome  by  it  that  we  can 
say  no  more  about  matrimonial  curiosi¬ 
ties. 
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THE  KEMBLES. 

IN  TWO  I'ARTS. — HART  II. — ^JOHN  PHILIP. 


John  Philip  Kemble  was  bom  at 
Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  ist  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1757,  in  a  farmhouse,  according  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  ;  but  this  statement  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  says  the  house  in  which  the 
tragedian  was  bom  stands  in  a  main  street 
of  the  small  town.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  Kembles,  then  traveling  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  strolling  players,  should  have 
lodged  anywhere  but  in  the  town.  We  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  the  boy’s  having 
displayed  special  talent  as  a  child,  in  which 
respect,  as  in  every  other,  his  gifted  sister 
went  ahead  of  him,  for  she  was  an  “  Infant 
Phenomenon”  when  little  more  than  a 
baby.  But  the  decent  respectable  stroller, 
Roger  Kemble,  whose  weakness  for  ances¬ 
try  had  its  commendable  side,  could  not 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  even  when  they  were  as  little  as  they 
were  numerous,  and  at  intervals,  during  the 
gallant  stmggle  he  and  his  good  wife  main¬ 
tained,  the  children  were  temporarily  bor¬ 
rowed  from  school  to  tread  the  boards  of 
the  “  circuit.”  Roger  Kemble  prized  edu¬ 
cation  for  his  children.  We  have  seen  how 
Sarah  was  sent  to  respectable  day-schools, 
no  doubt  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  for, 
according  to  a  strange  arrangement,  prev¬ 
alent  until  lately,  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages  were  brought  up,  the  girls  in  the 
mother’s  faith,  the  boys  in  the  father’s — 
and  Mrs.  Kemble  was  a  Protestant.  John 
Philip  was  a  Catholic,  like  his  father,  and 
began  life  with  an  imaginary  vocation  for 
the  priesthood.  At  ten  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  Sedgeley  Park,  near  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton;  and  four  years  later,  he  went  to 
Douai,  to  begin  his  regular  divinity  course 
at  the  English  College,  there  being  no 
place  in  England  where  a  priest  could 
make  his  studies.  He  had  played  a  few 
times,  as  a  child,  in  some  of  the  wonderful 
jumbles  which  formed  the  entertainments 
offered  by  the  strolling  company — such 
dignified  characters  as  “James,  Duke  of 
York,  (afterwards  king  of  England,)”  and 
no  doubt  had  thus  early  imbibed  his  state¬ 
ly  notions  and  solemn  style.  I'he  i)erfor- 
mance  of  Charles  /.  by  the  full  strength  of 
the  company  must  have  been  a  tremendous 


exploit,  with  “singing  between  the  acts  by 
Mrs.  Fowler  and  Miss  Kemble.” 

John  Philip  Kemble  remained  nearly  six 
years  at  Douai,  by  which  time  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied  he  had  no  vocation  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  all 
his  life  retained  some  of  the  learning  he  had 
acquired  there.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner,  who  was  one  of  his  fellow-students, 
told  how  much  Kemble’s  power  of  declam¬ 
ation  was  admired,  and  his  prodigious 
memory.  Once  he  generously  took  on 
himself  an  “  imposition”  of  two  books  of 
Homer  that  were  to  be  learned  by  heart 
by  the  whole  class,  and  amazed  the  master 
by  repeating  fifteen  hundred  lines.  When 
Kemble  had  to  deliver  an  oration  at  one 
of  the  public  exhibitions  of  the  college,  all 
the  professors  and  scholars  poured  in. 
“  Was  it  some  secret  turning  to  the  stage,” 
asks  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  “  that  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  proposed  sacred  calling  ? 
Considering  what  his  genius  proved  to  l^, 
this  was  no  doubt  the  ca.se,  though  his  taste 
was  not  of  the  overjiowering,  irresistible 
sort  which  drove  Garrick  into  the  profes¬ 
sion.  It  was  more  likely  a  repugnance 
to  the  state  of  life  apiiointed  for  him  ;  but 
his  acting  always  was  marked  by  a  semi-ec¬ 
clesiastical  flavor,  a  measured  deliberation, 
which  came  of  his  old  Douai  training.” 

John  Philip  was  not  kindly  received  on 
his  return  to  England,  and  his  early  expe¬ 
riences  in  life  were  undeniably  hanl.  He 
landed  at  Bristol,  at  Christma.s-tide,  in 
1775,  and  went  to  Brecknock,  where  he 
found  the  strolling  company.  His  father  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  him,  and  the  corps  made  up 
a  small  subscription  for  him,  to  which  the 
irate  Roger  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
add  a  guinea.  He  then  set  off  to  join 
Crump  and  Chamljerlain’s  company  at 
Wolverhampton,  but  his  services  were  de¬ 
clined,  and  he  tramped  on  to  Liverpool  in 
search  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  she 
had  gone  to  London,  for  her  first  ajipear- 
ance  at  Drury  Lane.  After  a  while.  Crump 
and  Chamberlain — who  seem  to  have  been 
the  Richardsons  of  their  day,  and  were  re¬ 
spectively  nicknamed,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  one,  (Crump,)  and  the 
roguery  of  the  other,  (Chamberlain,)  “  Fox 
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and  Bruin  ” — accepted  him,  and  he  made 
his  appearance  first  as  Theodosius,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful,  and  secondly  as  Ba- 
jazet.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  an  amusing 
account,  which  is  not  unpathetic,  of  these 
small  beginnings. 

“  There  was,”  he  says,  “  a  sort  of  ‘  handy’ 
fellow,  named  Jones,  who  enjoyed  Garrick’s 
patronage,  took  leading  characters  on  the 
circuit,  and  was  jx>pular.  Kemble,  feeling 
his  way,  and  ready  to  use  every  aid  to  help 
himself  on,  would  put  in  the  bills  that  he 
would  play  the  particular  part  ‘  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Jones!  ’  His  general  re¬ 
lations  with  his  managers  soon  became  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  he  was  said  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  corps,  leaving  some  doggerel 
chalked  up  on  the  door  of  the  barn  which 
served  for  theatre ; 

I  fly,  to  shun  impending  ruin, 

.\nd  leave  the  Fox  to  fight  with  Bruin. 

He  had  no  means,  and  the  stroller’s  son 
no  doubt  suffered  all  the  traditional  priva¬ 
tion  of  the  craft,  and  had  to  serve  a  sore 
apprenticeship  to  poverty  and  humiliation. 
Lewis  the  actor  relates  how,  when  on  a 
starring  tour  among  the  little  country  the¬ 
atres,  he  was  greatly  struck  by  a  young 
man  who  was  acting  Lovewell  in  the  Clan¬ 
destine  Marriage  in  a  very  ridiculous  dress, 
but  which  his  correct  playing  made  the 
spectator  forget.  He  found  that  this  was 
a  Mr.  John  Kemble. 

It  was  in  1778  that  Kemble’s  prospects 
began  to  brighten,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rude  discipline  of  the  past 
benefited  him  in  all  the  future.  Like  his 
sister,  he  was  cold,  and  confident  in  him¬ 
self,  and  had  a  natural  solemnity  of  man¬ 
ner  and  taste,  which  inevitably  must  have 
made  him  the  founder,  not  the  follower  of  a 
school.  His  opfjortunity  had  not  yet  come, 
but  it  was  coming.  In  October,  1778, 
we  find  him  playing  Macbeth  at  Wake¬ 
field,  after  having  played  Captain  Plume. 
His  grave,  collected  style  was  attracting  at¬ 
tention,  and  his  decorous  manner  and  su¬ 
perior  education  made  friends  for  him.  At 
Hull  he  had  a ‘benefit,  and  contributed  a 
drama  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  Belisa- 
rius.  At  York  he  played  Orestes,  Ranger, 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  and  there 
he  gave  the  first  striking  example  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  and  self-respect  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  Kembles,  and  largely  cdhtribut- 
ed  to  raise  their  profession  from  the  degrada¬ 
tion  which  had  hitherto  characterized  it.  A 
woman,  who  occupied,  with  some  militia 


officers,  the  stage-box  in  the  very  small  thea¬ 
tre,  openly  and  loudly  proclaimed  her  dislike 
of  Mr.  Kemble’s  style,  and  greeted  the  best 
scenes  of  the  play  with  screams  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  At  last  Kemble  stopped  abruptly, 
and  when  the  house  called  on  him  to  go 
on,  he  replied  that  he  would  do  so  when 
the  “  lady”  had  finished  her  conversation, 
“  which  the  tragedy  was  only  interrupting.” 
This  skillful  hit  produced  an  effect,  and  the 
lady  was  hissed  out  of  the  theatre.  The 
next  day  he  resolutely  declined  to  make 
any  apology  to  the  militia  officers,  who 
presented  themselves  as  this  woman’s 
friends.  At  the  theatre  that  night,  the 
officers  saluted  him  with  a  loud  call  for  an 
apology.  The  rest  of  the  audience  took 
his  side,  and  encouraged  him  with  shouts 
of  “  No  apology.”  He  commenced  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  he  had  been  treated,  when  the 
officers  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  “  stop 
his  impudence,”  and  ask  pardon  without 
further  parley.  With  a  natural  and  lofty 
scorn,  which  he  later  introduced  into  Co- 
riolanus,  he  exclaimed,  “Ask  pardon  ? — 
never !”  and  walked  off  the  stage. 

He  worked  very  hard,  not  so  hard  as  his 
sister  did,  but  not  far  from  it ;  and  his  play¬ 
ing  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
good  breeding  and  cultivation.  There  are 
few  sentimental,  and  no  romantic  episodes 
to  be  found  in  Kemble’s  career.  He  re¬ 
sembled  his  sister  in  steady,  matter-of-fact 
respectability,  against  which  even  his  habit, 
later  acquired,  of  drinking  largely,  never 
seriously  militated.  He  was  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  a  woman  whose  character 
justified  his  devotion,  as  it  explained  her 
husband’s  passionate  attachment.  When 
Mr.  Inchbald  died  suddenly,  all  their  com¬ 
mon  acquaintances  believed  Kemble  would 
make  her  an  offer.  But  he  did  not:  he 
wrote  a  Latin  inscription  for  Mr.  Inch- 
bald’s  tomb,  addressed  a  blank-verse  ode  to 
his  memory,  played  for  the  widow’s  bene¬ 
fit,  and  remained  until  her  death  her  fast 
and  faithful  friend.  By  July,  1781,  he  had 
made  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
played  Puft’.  His  diligence  and  steadiness 
were  bearing  fruit ;  he  was  beginning  to  be 
heard  of  as  a  safe,  sound,  effective  actor ; 
and  Mr.  Daly,  the  Manager  of  the  The¬ 
atre  Royal,  Dublin,  engaged  him  for  the 
season  at  the  “  star  ”  salary  of  five  pounds 
a  week.  “  He  must,”  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
“  have  hailed  this  translation  with  delight. 
The  Dublin  audiences  were  critical  but  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  if  they  approved  heartily, 
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that  passport  was  sure  to  throw  wide  open 
the  doors  of  the  London  houses." 

The  turn  of  his  luck  had  come,  but  the 
tide  of  it  rose  with  only  moderate  force.  His 
acting  was  much  admired  in  Dublin,  but 
Daly  put  him  on  in  injudicious  parts.  He 
was  almost  as  ill-treated  in  this  respect  as  his 
famous  sister,  of  whom  Garrick  and  others 
were  obstinately  bent  on  making  a  comedi¬ 
an.  Fortunately,  a  popular  Castle  equerry, 
one  Captain  Jephson,  brought  out  a  play 
called  the  Count  of  Narbonne,  which  made 
a  great  success,  and  advanced  Kemble  im¬ 
mensely  in  public  favor.  He  had  consi¬ 
derable  social  success  too,  and  though  con¬ 
vivial  enough,  was  always  dignified  and 
composed.  In  the  cast  of  Captain  Jeph- 
son’s  play,  there  appears  the  insignificant 
name  of  Miss  Francis,  which  its  unfortunate 
owner  was  to  change  for  that  of  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan.  Miss  Younge  and  Kemble  divided 
the  triumph  of  the  season,  then  played  at 
Cork  and  Limerick,  and  returned  to  Dub¬ 
lin  with  all  the  advantage  derived  from  Mrs. 
Siddons’s  extraordinary  contemporaneous 
success  in  Lqndon. 

When  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London,  excellent  comedians  abound¬ 
ed  ;  but  Henderson  was  the  only  tragic  ac¬ 
tor  of  any  pretension  left.  His  career,  too, 
was  shortly  to  close ;  so  that  the  new  ac¬ 
tor,  like  his  sister,  had  every  advantage  of 
opportunity.  On  the  30th  September, 
1 783,  a  few  days  after  his  brother  Stephen 
had  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  John 
Philip  first  trod  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
as  Hamlet.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  he  was  perfectly  successful.  His  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome  figure  and  grace,  his  ele¬ 
gant  dress,  his  extraordinary  likeness  to 
his  sister,  reaching  even  to  the  voice,  and 
his  perfect  self-possession  and  deliberation, 
struck  every  critic.  Though  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  an  extraordinary  and  tu¬ 
multuous  success  like  his  sister’s,  like  Gar¬ 
rick’s,  like  Kean’s,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
the  account  of  it,  remembering  the  great 
career  which  lay  in  the  future  beyond  it : 

“  His  reading  of  the  part  was  different 
from  Garrick’s  or  any  other  player’s.  He 
threw  a  softness  and  tenderness  over  the 
character.  His  performance  was  evident¬ 
ly  the  result  of  careful  and  intellectual 
study  of  the  play — there  was  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  elocution,  and  a  new  emphasis. 
The  same  imperfection  that  had  imperiled 
the  success  of  his  sister  on  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  noticed  in  his  voice,  but  this  was 
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imputed  to  his  being  accustomed  to  the 
smaller  Dublin  house.  Still,  in  its  softer 
inflection,  it  showed  uncommon  feeling. 
John  Taylor  was  struck  with  the  laborious¬ 
ly  critical  tone  of  the  character,  but  own- 
^  he  never  saw  such  an  improvement  as 
study  and  repetition  brought  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation — an  improvement  owing  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  laborious  exercise  of 
having  written  out  the  part  no  less  than  for¬ 
ty  times.” 

The  brother  and  sister  appeared  together 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Gamester;  but 
Kemble  did  not  make  much  of  Beverley. 
Then  came  the  triumph  of  a  royal  com¬ 
mand,  and  they  played  in  King  yohn 
splendidly.  Court  favor,  then  only  bestow¬ 
ed  on  real  merit,  and  unattainable  by  low 
burlesque  actors  and  idiotic  comic  singers, 
meant  much  in  those  days,  and  was  lavish¬ 
ly  bestowed  upon  the  Kembles  to  the  last. 
From  that  moment,  Mrs.  Siddons  reigned 
supreme  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakspeare, 
and  her  brother  advanced  on  his  slow  and 
steady  course,  making  every  step  sure.  His 
Othello,  to  which  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Des- 
demona  with  exquisite  grace  and  softness, 
was  an  advance  towards  those  grand  and 
majestic  interpretations  for  which  he  was 
later  to  be  famou-s.  He  played  Othello 
in  the  dress  of  an  English  general  officer. 
Soon  his  magnificent  performance  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  for  his  own  benefit,  supported  by  his 
sister,  was  to  throw  all  his  former  feats  into 
the  shade.  Beside  this  masterpiece,  Othel¬ 
lo  was  a  failure.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career,  John  Philip  Kemble  was  greeted 
with  tumultuous  and  abounded  applause. 
On  this  success  ensued  two  monotonous 
years,  full  of  triumph  to  the  sister,  and  of 
hard  work  and  study  to  the  brother,  who 
was  cautiously  and  patiently  trying  experi¬ 
ments  in  great  parts.  To  this  period  be¬ 
longs  the  story  of  his  marriage  which  sur¬ 
prised  every  one,  and  certainly  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  cautious,  calculating,  and 
self-seeking  character.  The  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Brereton,  a  handsome  man,  and 
an  indifferent  actor,  who  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  1787.  She  was  pretty,  interest¬ 
ing,  but  not  clever,  and  quite  penniless. 
He  signified  his  intentions  to  her  in  a  roy¬ 
al  manner,  informing  her  that  she  should 
shortly  hear  some  very  good  news.  Her 
mother,  interpreting  the  oracular  utterance 
to  indicate  a  proposal  of  marriage,  bade 
her  acquiesce,  which  she  did.  She  made 
him  a  very  good  wife,  and  was  apparently 
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a  very  happy  woman.  Charles  Kemble 
married  the  pretty  Miss  De  Camp,  a 
French  dancer. 

The  story  of  Kemble’s  management  of 
Drury  Lane,  under  the  chief  proprietorship 
of  Sheridan,  is  the  story  of  every  one  who 
had  any  transactions  with  that  brilliant 
scoundrel — fascination,  speculation,  delu¬ 
sion,  and  loss.  Kemble  succeeded  King 
in  the  management,  and  began  with  a  good 
company,  and  a  fair  opening  for  himself  to 
the  playing  of  important  parts,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  retirement  of  one  or  two 
actors.  He  now  played  Romeo,  Sciolto, 
Zanga,  and  several  leading  characters  in 
comedy,  in  which,  taking  the  average  of 
the  various  criticisms,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  thoroughly  succeeded.  A  splen¬ 
did  revival  of  Macbeth,  and  that  of  Coriola- 
ttus,  the  leading  character  of  which  l)ecame 
identified  with  Kemble  himself,  whose  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  qualities  suited  it  to  per 
fection,  were  the  leading  features  of  his 
first  season  of  management.  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  a  great  success  as  Volumnia;  and 
the  result  of  the  two  great  undertakings 
satisfactorily  proved  Kemble’s  fitness  for 
his  post.  At  the  end  of  that  first  year, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  tired  out  by  Sheridan’s  intol¬ 
erable  conduct — she  was  the  only  |)erson 
whom  he  did  not  cheat  courteously ;  to  her 
he  was  rude — retired  from  the  theatre. 
Sheridan  boasted  that  they  were  so  strong 
in  comedy  that  they  could  do  without  her; 
there  is  no  doubt  public  taste  did  turn  to¬ 
ward  comedy  just  then  for  a  while;  but 
the  next  season  he  made  prodigious  efforts, 
happily  successful,  to  induce  her  to  return. 
This  season  was  made  remarkable  by  the 
revival  of  Henry  V.  and  the  Tempest,  and 
by  Kemble’s  ridiculous  performance  of 
Don  Juan,  the  most  ill-judged  attempt  he 
ever  made.  In  this  year,  too,  1791,  Old 
Drury,  having  been  formally  condemned  by 
the  architects,  was  leveletl  to  the  ground; 
and  the  new  theatre,  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  such  strange  events,  and  to  meet 
with  such  opportune  destruction,  was  com¬ 
menced.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  old  house  as  the  herald  of  the 
death-hour  of  a  good  school  of  acting, 
which  was  to  disappear  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  within  which  an  audience 
could  see  and  hear.  “  With  this  old  and 
classical  structure,”  he  says,  “  passed  away 
a  host  of  reverent  associations.  'I'here 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith 
had  sat  and  criticised;  there  Garrick,  a 
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young  man  about  town,  had  gone  on  as 
harlequin ;  there  Woffington  had  captivat¬ 
ed  all  by  her  Sir  Harry ;  there,  in  the  front 
row  of  the  pit  near  the  ‘.spikes,’  had 
Churchill  sat  and  taken  notes  for  his  Ros- 
dad;  there  the  greatest  school  of  English 
actors  had  been  formed,  traditions  of  which, 
even  at  ‘  third  ’  hand,  now  make  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  acting  that  is  at  all  respect¬ 
able.” 

The  relations  between  Sheridan  and 
Kemble  were  very  peculiar  and  embarras¬ 
sing.  Sheridan  never  dreamed  of  keeping 
his  word  if  it  suited  his  temporary  conve¬ 
nience  to  violate  it,  and  thus  it  became  a 
sheer  impossibility  for  Kemble  to  carry  out 
the  plans  he  arranged,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  constantly  involved  in  quarrels  and 
disputes,  highly  derogatory  to  his  super¬ 
abundant  personal  dignity  and  high  sense 
of  honor.  Sheridan’s  keen  humor  was 
constantly  tickled  by  the  majestic,  some¬ 
what  buckram  solemnity  of  the  tragedian, 
who  never  unbent,  but  whose  temper  was 
not  sullen,  and  gave  way  before  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  Brinsley.  K^ble  had  the 
profoundest  admiration  for  his  clever  friend. 
He  knew  nothing  of  politics,  and  scarcely 
ever  looked  into  a  newsj)aper,  but  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  Sheridan  was  certain  to  make 
him  break  out  in  raptures  over  his  hero. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  met  with  from  the  god  of  his  idol¬ 
atry  threw  him  into  an  amusing  conflict. 
“  I  know  him  thoroughly,”  he  would  say 
angrily,  “  all  his  amusing  tricks  and  arti¬ 
fices;”  and  then  he  would  threaten  to  join 
a  political  society,  “  I'he  Friends  of  the 
People,”  and  go  there  to  expose  him.  The 
new  theatre — which  differed  from  the  old 
in  all  points  material  for  keeping  up  the 
drama  as  an  art,  and  guarding  it  from  the 
mere  upholstery  and  spectacle  of  these  dege¬ 
nerate  days — was  inaugurated  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Macbeth.  Even  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  excited  on  the  occasion,  on  which  her 
powers  were  subjected  to  totally  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  reign  of  “  sensation  ”  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  “  I  am  told,” 
she  writes  to  Lady  Harcourt,  apropos  ot 
the  preparations,  “  that  the  banquet  is  a 
thing  to  go  and  see  of  itself."  Before  this 
day,  such  a  sentiment  had  never  been 
heard,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “  this  short 
and  enthusiastic  note  positively  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  decay  of  the  stage.”  On 
this  occasion,  John  Philip  Kemble  intro¬ 
duced  his  brother  Charles  to  the  audience. 
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He  was  an  interesting  young  actor,  destin¬ 
ed  to  achieve  reputation  in  certain  parts, 
but  had  no  greatness  about  him.  Kemble 
then  introduced  the  dreary  pieces  which 
we  know  generally,  and  inaccurately,  as 
the  German  Drama,  and  which  had  a  suc¬ 
cess  which  we,  to  whom  their  dull  horrors 
and  sickly  sentimentality  are  altogether 
repulsive,  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
After  a  brief  retirement,  in  disgust,  Kemble 
again  undertook  the  management,  in  1800 
-1801,  and  his  own  and  his  sister’s  troubles 
with  Sheridan  recommenced  at  once,  to  be 
terminated  only  by  their  final  retirement 
in  1802,  when  Sheridan  was  so  foolish  as 
to  make  no  exertion  to  satisfy  their  just 
demands.  Charles  and  Stephen  remained, 
but  they  were  only  ordinarj'  stock  actors. 
From  that  time  a  steady  decay  settled 
upon  the  theatre,  which  must  have  led  to 
universal  confusion  and  the  ruin  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  “  Nothing,”  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
“  short  of  a  grand  conflagration  could  bring 
matters  to  a  simple  issue.” 

Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Clarden  was  the 
exact  opj)Osito  of  Sheridan,  punctual  in  his 
payments,  and  honorable  in  his  dealing. 
Through  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Inch  bald,  and 
aided  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  who  lent  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  Kemble  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Harris  the  purchase  of  a  sixth 
share  in  the  great  “  house,”  where  he  be¬ 
came  stage-manager,  deriving  an  income 
from  Covent  Garden  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  mustering  a 
strong  [)arty  of  Kembles  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  T'hen  he  went  abroad,  and  was 
“  overwhelmed  with  distinction  ”  by  the 
English  in  Paris,  the  great  Talma  doing  the 
honors  of  the  l^eautiful  city  to  the  “  Le 
Kain  of  England,”  but  not  admiring  him 
too  cordially.  In  1802,  old  Roger  Kem¬ 
ble  died,  and  in  John  Philip’s  letter  to  his 
brother  on  the  occasion  there  is  heartfelt 
grief  and  pathos  and  no  touch  of  the  pe¬ 
dantry  which  generally  disfigured  his  style, 
and  contrasted  unfavorably  with  his  sister’s 
vigorous  and  unaffected  prose. 

On  his  return  to  Covent  Garden,  Kem¬ 
ble,  or  “  Black  Jack,”  .as  they  called  him, 
was  found  to  have  greatly  developed  his 
“  gift”  of  drinking,  and  it  is  fact  that  this, 
his  only  moral  defect,  helped  to  soften 
much  of  the  prejudice  caused  by  his  aus¬ 
tere  manners.  In  1803,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Hamlet ;  and  three  days  later, 
his  sister  played  Isabella,  just  as  they  had 
done  at  Drury  Lane.  This  season  was 


marked  by  the  absurd  and  contemptible 
episode  of  the  “Young  Roscius,”  a  discre- 
diLable  folly  not  matched  in  the  history  of 
the  stage.  The  Kembles  could  well  .afford 
to  smile  at  it,  and  wait  until  it  had  p.assed 
by ;  but  it  is  even  now  provoking  to  stage 
historians  to  have  to  record  that  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  exceeding  what  was  excited  ty  Gar¬ 
rick  or  Siddons  was  caused  by  Master  Bet¬ 
ty,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  that  his  twenty- 
eight  nights’  playing  brought  Sheritlan 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  receipts. 

On  the  8th  September,  1 808,  the  season 
commenced  with  Macbeth,  and  on  the  20th, 
the  great  theatre  was  burned  to  a.shes.  The 
loss  of  property  was  immense,  twenty  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  insurances  were  for 
only  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  actress¬ 
es’  jewels,  the  performers’  valuable  ward¬ 
robe,  Handel’s  organ,  the  wines  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club,  opera  scores  of  Handel, 
.\me,  and  others,  original  manuscripts  of 
plays,  made  the  loss  most  disastrous.  For 
Kemble  it  was  a  terrible  blow.  He  had 
to  begin  the  world  after  thirty  years’- hard 
work.  But  the  deserving  actor  found  true 
friends.  'I'he  Duke  of  Northuml)erland 
offered  him  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  j)ounds 
on  his  sim^)le  bond  ;  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  the  first  stone  of  the  new  theatre  was 
laid,  canceled  the  lx)nd,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  the  whole  sum.  In  less  than 
eight  months,  the  new  building,  destined 
also  to  l)e  destroyed  by  fire  half  a  century 
later,  was  completed,  and  while  it  was  be¬ 
ing  built,  Drury  Lane  was  burned  down; 
a  disastrous  finale  which  very  conveniently 
concluded  Sherid.m’s  financial  connection 
with  the  theatre,  and  is  .associated  with 
one  of  his  most  famous  impromptus  /aits  d 
loisit'. 

'I'he  story  of  the  O.  P.  Riots,  which  en¬ 
sued  on  the  oj)ening  of  the  new  theatre,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  The 
only  i)erson  not  involved  in  the  disgrace  of 
these  proceedings  was  Kemble.  In  1812, 
Mrs.  Siddons  retired.  Her  brother  led  her 
off  the  scene  of  her  splendid  triumphs,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  stage  for  a  while. 
He  ha<l  many  warnings  that  his  own  time 
of  supremacy  was  to  be  short.  He  was  a 
sufferer  from  severe  gout,  and  a  rival  w.as 
uprising.  Edmund  Kean  had  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  town,  familiar  with 
Kemble’s  cultivated  elocution  for  thirty 
years,  was  carried  away  by  the  young  ac¬ 
tor’s  novelty,  force,  and  fire.  There  was 
danger  from  another  quarter.  Young  was 
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attracting  notice ;  and  when  he  played 
Cas.siu.s  to  Kemble’s  Brutus,  there  were 
those  who  said  he  was  the  better  actor  of 
the  two.  That  such  things  should  be, 
were  stabs  for  the  decaying  great  player. 
The  prosjjerity  of  the  theatre  began  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  and  at  length  Kemble,  though  he 
might  have  counted  on  making  a  good  in¬ 
come  for  some  five  years  longer,  decided 
that  he  would  not  linger,  as  his  sister  had 
done.  “  ’Twere  well  that  ’twere  done  quick¬ 
ly.”  In  1817,  he  took  leave  of  his  Scotch 
friends,  giving  a  round  of  farewell  perform¬ 
ances  in  Edinburgh.  He  played  Corio- 
lanus  splendidly,  but  appropriately  selected 
Macbeth  for  his  final  jwjrtormance.  The 
scene  has  been  finely  described  by  Sir 


Walter  Scott.  The  23d  June,  1817,  was 
fixed  for  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  his  own  theatre.  He  had  given  a  long 
and  grand  series  of  farewell  performances, 
and  took  his  leave  in  his  fine  character  of 
Coriolanus. 

For  six  years,  he  and  his  wife  lived 
abroad,  very  happy,  and  universally  ‘re¬ 
spected.  On  the  20th  February,  1823,  he 
died,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  deeply  re¬ 
gretted.  His  wife  survived  him  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  great  actor,  and  an 
eminently  respectable  man.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  stage  and  the  public  if,  in  both 
respects,  there  were  more  adherence  to  the 
tradition  of  John  Philip  Kemble. 


Good  Words. 
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We  wonder  at  the  marvelous  devices  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  thing  being  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  Even  pain  has  its  limits.  But  we 
often  fail  to  see  that  there  is  the  same  be¬ 
neficent  arrangement  in  the  moral  world. 
Take,  for  instance  this  fact — that  a  com¬ 
mon  hatred,  or  dislike,  or.  fear,  forms  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  liking  and  attach¬ 
ment.  'Phis  great  law  has  helped  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power ;  has  saved  the 
existence  of  states ;  and,  even  in  private 
life,  has  preventecl  hatreds  and  dislikes 
going  into  universal  disruption. 

So  strong  is  the  feeling  produced  -  by 
community  of  dislike,  that,  though  it  may 
be  a  ludicrous  thing  to  state,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  if  a  person  liegan  by  disliking 
two  other  persons,  he  might  eventually  be¬ 
come  attached  to  both  of  them,  by  perceiv¬ 
ing  and  sympathizing  with  their  dislike  of 
each  other. 

In  history,  the  eflfect  of  this  law  has 
been  manifest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ' 
sixteenth  century,  the  j)erpetual  combina¬ 
tions,  caused  by  dislike  and  fear  amongst 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  gave  a  large 
opportunity  for  civilization  to  develop  it¬ 
self,  effectually  preventing  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of. any  one  power,  which  predomi¬ 
nance  would  have  been  a  great  evil  for  the 
world. 

Thus  we  may  see  how  such  an  untoward 
element  in  human  life  as  hatred,  or  dislike. 
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is  made  to  conform  eventually  to  the  high¬ 
est  and  best  purjxises.  And  thus  it  is  that 
hatreds  unavoidably  flow  into  combina¬ 
tions  of  affection,  regard,  and  conjoint 
action. 


Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of 
the  keenest  misery  in  the  world ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  disproportion  between  the  pow¬ 
ers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  of  man  and 
his  circumstances  — especially  as  regards 
his  physical  wants. 

I'he  power  of  sj)eech  given  to  man 
seems  to  be  disproportionate  to  his  other 
qualifications.  It  seems  as  if  man,  to 
have  that  jxiwer,  should  be  a  better  crea¬ 
ture  than  he  is.  Now  contemplate  a  fami¬ 
ly  quarrel  in  which  you  are  a  disengaged 
bystander — all  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  coming  and  telling  you  their  re¬ 
spective  grievances.  You  can  not  fail  to 
notice  how  each  one  has  embittered  by 
some  injudicious  remark,  or  injurious  epi¬ 
thet,  the  original  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  thus 
has  made  a  general  reconciliation  much 
more  difficult  You  rise  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  quarrel,  saying,  “  These  j>eople 
really  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted  with 
the  power  of  speech,  so  bad  is  the  use 
which  they  have  made  of  it,  by  unkind 
sarcasms,  injurious  epithets,  and  unwarran¬ 
table  innuendoes.  All  their  communica¬ 
tions  ought  to  have  been  made,  not  in 
speech,  but  by  barking,  like  dogs ;  and 
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then  the  quarrel  might  easily  have  been 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Their 
power  of  speech  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  their  other,  and  much  smaller  gifts,  of 
rationality,  charity,  and  tolerance.” 

Lavater  says  “  that  you  never  know  a 
man  until  you  have  divided  an  inheritance 
with  him.”  I  would  also  say  that  you 
never  know  a  man  until  you  have  got  into 
a  scrape  with  him,  and  can  see  whether  he 
is  willing  to  take  his  fair  share  of  the  blame. 
Men  are  hardly  ever  so  ungenerous  as 
when  they  have  been  colleagues  in  some 
affair  which  has  turned  out  to  be  unfortu¬ 
nate. 


Most  persons  show  great  favoritism  in 
their  likings  and  dislikings  of  moral  quali¬ 
ties.  They  have  their  pet  virtues,  and 
there  are  vices  which  they  especially  abhor. 
It  would  be  but  a  shallow  explanation  of 
this  fact  to  say,  with  Butler,  that  men — 

“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 
The  cause  of  this  kind  of  favoritism  lies 
much  deeper  than  that.  I  own  that  I 
think  with  him,  who  says  that  cruelty  and 
jealousy  are  the  vices  which  he  delights 
most  to  inveigh  against.  They  seem  to 
be  the  deei)est  and  the  most  lasting.  Mere 
sensuality,  or  even  falsehood,  would  van¬ 
ish  away  in  a  new  state  of  existence ;  but 
cruelty  and  jealousy  seem  to  be  ingrained 
in  a  man  who  has  these  vices  at  all.  Mil- 
ton  has  shown  much  judgment,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  in  making  jealousy  the  cause 
of  rebellion  amongst  the  fallen  angels. 

Moreover,  jealousy  is  such  a  stupid,  illo¬ 
gical  passion.  Somebody  likes  you  better 
than  me,  therefore  1  am  to  hate  you. 
I'hus  jealousy  reasons,  but  seems  to  forget 
one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  human 
life,  namely,  that  one  is  liked  by  any  per¬ 
son,  accordingly  as  one  presents  a  likeable 
appearance  to  that  person.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  operation  of  this  natural  law. 
It  is  no  good  your  urging  that  you  are  the 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  or 
lover,  of  the  person  by  whom  you  wish  to 
be  supremely  loved.  If  you  are  not  lova¬ 
ble  to  him,  or  her — all  argument,  all  ex¬ 
hortation,  all  passion,  is  thrown  away, 
which  is  intended  to  produce  love.  You 
can  force  the  outward  show,  but  not  the 
inward  feeling.  A  jealous  person  will  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Why  don’t  you  confide  in  me  ?” 
The  real  answer  is,  “  You  are  not  a  person 
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to  be  confided  in and  all  claims  for  con¬ 
fidence  come  to  nothing  when  confronted 
with  that  important  fact.  Jealousy  is, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  vice  of  stupid  people. 

In  domestic  rule,  esteem  is  more  potent 
than  indulgence,  or  even  than  forbearance. 
When  boys  or  girls  go  wrong,  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  cause  is  that  they  are  not  esteemed 
at  home,  or  fancy  they  are  not.  This  es¬ 
teem  must  be  genuine ;  it  can  not  be  pre¬ 
tended  or  counterfeited.  Hence,  in  a  gov¬ 
erning  person  there  are  few  qualities  so  val¬ 
uable  as  readiness  to  appreciate  merits,  or 
ingenuity  in  discovering  them,  especially 
the  latter.  In  every  large  family,  or  small 
circle  of  friends,  there  is  generally  some 
very  difficult  jierson  to  understand.  This 
person  is  often  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and,  to  use  a  common  exj)ression,  very 
“  trying.”  His  or  her  merits  (for  he  or  she 
is  sure  to  have  some)  have  not  been  found 
out.  Find  them  out  and  appreciate  them  : 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  dealing  with 
that  person  will  be  removed.  The  value 
of  imagination,  in  domestic  govcniment, 
is  very  great.  If  we  could  have  statistics 
on  the  subject,  we  shouUl  find,  I  think, 
that  the  children  of  unimaginative  people 
are  particularly  prone  to  go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
a  real  belief  in  unreal  merits  will  serve  the 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afford¬ 
ed  in  a  work  of  fiction,  in  “  David  Cop- 
perfield”  my  aunt’s  belief  in  Mr.  Dick’s  sa¬ 
gacity  saves  that  poor  man,  and  proj>er- 
ly  saves  him,  from  becoming  the  inmate 
of  a  madhouse. 


There  have  been  a  great  ifiany  books 
written  about  old  age;  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  for  the  most  part  eminently  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  rather  an  offensive 
word  to  use,  esp)ecially  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
the  subject,  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to 
me  to  be  twaddly.  They  dilate  upon  the 
comforts  of  old  age ;  and  what  they  say 
applies  scarcely  to  any  body,  for  where  is 
the  old  man  who  admits  to  himself  that 
he  is  old  ?  Indeetl,  an  old  man  often 
feels  that  he  is  younger  than  when  he  was 
what  is  called  young. 

The  world  exclaims  (that  is  the  young 
world)  how  can  men  whose  expectation  of 
life  is,  according  to  the  calculations  of  an 
insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the 
most,  commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which 
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will  need  generations  to  be  carried  out  in 
all  its  fullness  ?  and  how  can  they  under¬ 
take  undertakings  of  which  they  can  not 
exi)ect  to  see  the  budding,  much  less  the 
fruitage  ?  But  all  history  denies  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  this  remark.  Several  of  the 
greatest  things  in  art,  in  science,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  in  arms,  and  in  policy,  have  been 
done,  or  begun,  by  old  men. 

The  poets  and  other  writers  of  fiction 
have  been  much  truer  to  real  life  in  this 
matter,  than  the  essayists  and  the  moral¬ 
ists.  Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted 
fiery  old  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost 
resolve  at  the  latest  periods  of  life.  More¬ 
over,  both  in  history  and  in  fiction,  men 
have  been  described  and  depicted  com¬ 
mencing  vast  undertakings,  and  putting 
the  seal  to  an  arduous  course  of  policy, 
when  laboring  under  mortal  sickness, 
which  is  surely  an  equivalent  to  old  age. 
For  fell  ness  of  purpose  commend  me  to 
an  old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this 
fellness  are  that  he  has  outlived  sentiment; 
has  acquired  a  great  distrust  of  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  any  minor  considerations. 

Again,  both  the  physical  and  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  of  old  men  are  greatly  under¬ 
rated  by  the  young  and  the  middle-aged. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  can  not  see  as 
well ;  can  not  ride  as  well ;  can  not  find 
their  way  across  the  country  as  well  as 
younger  men.  But  how  little  these  small 
disqualifications  have  to  do  with  the  great 
events  of  life !  Judgment  is  almost  always 
strengthened  by  increa.se  of  years.  Reso¬ 
lution  is  as  often  increased  as  diminished. 
And,  to  meet  the  main  delusion  which  be¬ 
sets  the  minds  of  the  young  when  talking 
of  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that  men, 
even  in  extreme  old  age,  are  as  fond  of  the 
world,  care  as  much  for  the  world,  and 
even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
world,  than  the  very  young  man  who  sees 
the  world  opening  before  him,  and  thinks 
that  he  is  to  do  great  things  in  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above, 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that  you  rob  a 
State  of  some  of  its  most  precious  materials 
for  thought  and  action  when  you  place  a 
bar,  by  reason  of  age,  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  old  men  even  in  those  situations 
and  those  commands  which  some  people 
fancy  can  only  be  well  filled  or  wisely  un¬ 
dertaken  by  those  who  are  comparatively 
young. 


It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
word  “  worldly  ”  should  convey  much  re¬ 
proach,  and  be  a  very  unwelcome  epithet 
even  to  the  most  worldly  p)eople.  The 
word  is  terribly  significant.  When  it  is 
applied  to  man  or  woman,  it  does  not 
merely  mean  that  he  or  she  desires  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  world ;  but  it  implies  a 
base  compliance  with  the  world,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  worst  of  cowardice.  You  know 
that  when  many  p>ersons  condemn  you, 
the  worldly  man  or  woman,  if  ever  so 
much  called  your  friend,  is  sure  to  go  with 
the  majority.  Nay,  more;  it  indicates  that 
the  person  posses^  by  the  world  has  no 
higher  aspirations  than  those  which  are 
worldly,  and  has  abjured  his  individuality. 
According  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
word,  a  i)erson  may  intensely  worldly 
who  lives  quite  out  of  the  throng.  There 
have  l)een  worldly  monks  and  nuns,  and 
even  worldly  saints ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  persons  living  in  the 
full  current  of  what  is  called  the  world, 
who  have  been  most  unworldly.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  “  world,”  as 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  means  “  this 
order  of  things ;”  and  mankind  is  so  great, 
at  least  in  aspiration,  that  the  meanest- 
minded  person  does  not  quite  like  that  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  he  goes  entirely 
with  this  order  of  things.  Happily  there 
is  much  less  of  worldliness  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  Very  often,  behind  appa¬ 
rent  worldliness,  there  is  an  element  of 
unselfishness,  and  even  of  romance,  which 
entirely  contradicts  the  supposed  worldli- 
«ess.  For  example,  the  great  satirist  of 
modem  times  has  satirized  worldliness  in 
the  heads  of  families — a  worldliness  which 
is  often  nothing  more  than  devotion  to  the 
interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  children. 
Again,  when  the  worldliness  is  directed 
even  to  self-advancement,  it  often  has  a 
touch  of  romance  in  it,  and  does  not  im¬ 
ply  all  the  baseness  which  would  belong  to 
any  one  who  really  believed  in  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  subject  himself  entire¬ 
ly  to  “  this  order  of  things.”  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  loving  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  the  world,  and  using  the 
world  to  gain  these  things,  and  being 
really  worldly. 

The  world  is  imposed  upon  by  action. 
This  may  be  seen  in  many  ways.  For  in¬ 
stance,  what  has  been  caJled  a  “  masterly 
inactivity  ”  does  not  yet  gain  its  just  credit. 
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Few  people  can  estimate  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  thought  when  they  do  not 
see  any  distinct  action  arising  from  that 
thought. 

Another  very  striking  instance  of  the 
weight  and  credit  that  are  given  to  action 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  with  wliich  i>eople 
deal  with  responsibility.  It  is  almost  ab¬ 
surd  to  see  how  men  suppose  they  have 
got  rid  of  their  own  responsibility,  by 
throwing  it  ufKjn  others,  or  by  adopting  a 
negative,  instead  of  a  positive  course — just 
as  if  you  avoided  responsibility,  or  did  not 
in  some  measure  decide,  merely  because 
you  decided  to  do  nothing  yourself. 

Those  who  flatter  grossly  are  for  the 
most  part  very  stupid  jjeople,  or  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  tact ;  and  one  of  the  signal  proofs 
of  their  stupidity  is,  that  they  make  no 
distinction  between  the  flattery  that  may 
be  expressed  in  writing  and  that  which  is 
expressed  in  speech,  in  the  presence  of  the 
j)erson  intended  to  be  flattered.  Now 
most  men  will  receive,  without  much  ob¬ 
jection,  and  even  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure,  flattery  of  the  former  kind,  while  even 
the  vainest  men  are  apt  to  resent,  almost 
as  an  insult,  the  flattery  which  is  addressed 
to  them  vivd  voce. 

A  good  maxim  for  worldly  men,  is  to 
be  very  chary  of  oflending  those  persons 
whom  they  observe  to  have  good  memo¬ 
ries.  Revenge  is  chiefly  a  function  of 
good  memory.  You  can  not  expect  those 
persons  who  remember  well  to  be  as  for¬ 
giving  as  other  men.  Memory  is  a  faculty 
which  has,  comparatively  speaking,  but  lit¬ 
tle  choice  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
It  would  surjjrise  men  of  feeble  memories 
if  they  could  know  with  what  clearness  and 
intensity  a  long  past  injury  or  insult  comes 
back  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  man  of  po¬ 
tent  memory.  He  flushes  up  with  anger 
at  the  remembrance,  as  he  did  at  the  first 
reception  of  the  insult,  or  the  injury.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  sweetness 
of  disposition  if  he  can  always  continue  to 
forgive.  In  short,  with  the  majority  of 
mankind,  forgiveness  is  but  a  form  of  for¬ 
getfulness. 

lliere  is  a  common  error  in  reference 
to  a  quotation  constantly  made  about 
style.  Buffbn  is  made  to  say,  “  I'he  style 
is  the  man.”  Whereas  what  he  did  say 
was,  “  The  style  is  of  the  man.”  And 
you  might  as  justly  say  the  handwriting  is 


“  of  the  man,”  or  his  mode  of  walking  is 
“  of  the  man,”  simply  meaning  that  these 
functions  are  very  significant  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  man.  It  must,  however,  l)e 
admitted,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  more 
significant  of  that  nature  than  the  style  of 
his  writing. 

I  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those 
persons  who  have  great  reputations  in  the 
world  for  their  style  of  writing,  are  singu¬ 
lar  examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing. 
Take  Tacitus,  for  instance ;  he  is,  to  my 
mind,  an  eminently  bad  writer.  Three 
scholars  were  lately  employed  in  translat¬ 
ing  a  passage  from  I'acitus.  They  had 
mastered  the  passage  thoroughly ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
Fmglish  reader  without  great  additions  and 
large  explanations.  Now,  for  a  style  to 
be  good,  I  maintain  that  the  language 
should  be  easy  translatable  into  another 
language. 

Gibbon  affords  another  instance  of  a 
great  writer  having  a  very  inferior  style  of 
writing.  Before  you  can  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  many  of  his  sentences,  you  have 
to  unveil  the  sneer,  or  to  recollect  the  al 
lusion  which  gives  pith  and  force  to  the 
sentence. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sen¬ 
tences,  or  in  short  sentences,  or  indeed 
which  has  any  trick  in  it,  is  a  bad  style. 

The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  has 
been  ever  said  about  style  was  said  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  the  w’riter  declaring  that 
the  style  should,  as  it  were,  involve  and 
display  the  subject-matter,  as  the  dra^iery 
in  a  consummate  statue  folds  over  anti 
around  the  figure.  The  man  who  has  one 
style  of  writing,  which  he  applies  to  all  the 
various  asj)ects  of  the  subject  he  writes 
about,  is  a  bad  writer.  To  exemplify  this 
by  the  question  of  whether  long  sentences 
or  short  sentences  should  be  used,  it  may 
be  ol)served  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
ought  to  govern  the  length  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Here,  to  get  the  fullness  of  the 
sense  of  what  you  are  saying,  a  short  sen¬ 
tence  is  required,  which  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  clear  and  concise ;  there,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  you  have  to  produce 
a  long  sentence,  with  many  clauses,  and 
with  much  parenthesis,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  requires  it,  and  the  mind  of  the  read¬ 
er  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  balance  until 
the  sentence  comes  w'eightily  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed 
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at.  The  intelligence  of  the  reader  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  kept  in  mind.  You  lamenta¬ 
bly  fail  in  writing  if  you  add  by  your  style 
one  jot  of  difficulty  to  the  difficulty  inhe¬ 
rent  to  the  subject  of  which  you  are  treat¬ 
ing.  There  are  cruel  writers  in  the  world, 
who  hardly  ever  seem  to  think  of  their 
jKJor  readers,  and  who  write  as  if  it  were 
a  fine  thing  to  add  complexity  of  style  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  They  have 
their  reward.  The  busy  world  has  no 
time  to  give  to  their  vagaries  of  style ;  and 
surely  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  failure, 
when  a  man  ceases  to  make  his  meanmg 
clear  to  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  understand  the  words 
that  he  uses,  but  are  grievously  puzzled 
by  the  collocation  of  these  words,  or  by 
the  omission  of  certain  words  that  ought 
to  be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to  write 
about  style ;  but  one  may  jjerceive  errors 
and  deficiencies  without  being  able  to  rec¬ 
tify  them  in  one’s  own  conduct. 

I  can  not  help  adding  a  sort  of  post¬ 
script  to  this  short  essay ;  and  it  is,  that 
learned  and  thoughtful  men  who  have 
much  to  say  to  the  world,  which  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  its  being  said  to 
them,  are  laboring  under  a  great  mistake 
if  they  suppose  that  the  humblest  and  the 
least  ^ucated  of  the  common  people  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  great  ideas,  to 
sympathize  with  grand  emotions,  and  even 
to  master  a  long-continued  series  of  facts, 
if  only  these  things  are  communicated  to 
them  in  language  the  order  and  method  of 
which  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  com¬ 
prehension.  We  are  now'  entering  upon 
a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  education. 
'Fhis  will  give  the  people  of  this  country 
a  great  means  of  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words.  Let  the  authors  of  this 
country  take  care  so  to  write,  that  they 
may  be  well  understood. 


Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
those  whom  I  would  call  Improvers,  are 
the  rarest,  as  also  the  least  appreciated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  merits.  No  statues  are 
put  up  to  them.  So  far  so  good :  it  is  an 
undoubted  gam  for  them.  But  it  would 
be  well  if,  during  their  lifetime,  they  were 
more  estimated  and  more  attended  to. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  right  ar¬ 
rangement  and  balancing  of  which  most¬ 
ly  depends  the  greatness  and  well-bdng  of 
a  State.  These  elements  are  destruction. 


inaction,  construction.  They  correspond 
to  three  classes  of  mankind.  It  would  be 
a  very  shallow  mode  of  looking  at  this 
matter  if  we  were  to  make  this  classifi¬ 
cation  coincident  with  political  opinions. 
On  the  contrary,  men  are  to  be  classed  as 
Destructives,  Inactives,  Constructives,  not 
according  to  party  divisions,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  purely  accidental,  but  according  to  in¬ 
nate  difference  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  va¬ 
riety  of  culture.  For  example,  there  are 
Conservatives  in  politics  who  are  by  na¬ 
ture  essentially  destructive.  There  are  Ra¬ 
dicals  who  are  by  nature  essentially  con¬ 
structive. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  merits  and  the 
failures  which  beset  respectively  these  three 
classes  of  mankind.  They  are  each  in 
their  w'ay  eminently  useful.  But  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  depend  upon  a  just 
preponderance  of  one  of  these  classes 
in  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  begin  with,  the  Inactives,  or  rather, 
as  it  should  be  said,  those  who  counsel  in¬ 
action,  who  may  be  any  thing  but  inactive 
themselves,  are  very  useful.  It  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  thing  to  live  in  a  State,  where  any  fine 
day  you  may  get  up  and  find  that  such  an 
alteration  has  been  made  in  your  laws,  that 
your  social,  political,  or  religious  relations 
are,  in  some  important  respect,  entirely 
changed  without  your  having  had  a  word 
to  say  about  the  matter.  At  the  same 
time  these  inactive  people  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  for,  if  they  hold  the  preponde¬ 
rance  for  any  long  period,  there  is  sure  to 
come  one  of  those  sudden  changes  which 
they,  of  all  men,  most  detest  and  depre¬ 
cate. 

Then  there  are  the  Destructives.  We 
could  not  do  without  'them :  they  are  to 
the  body  politic  what  oxygen  is  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  And,  in  short,  the  civil  and 
political  world  would  utterly  stagnate  with¬ 
out  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  limitation  of  pow¬ 
ers  in  individual  men,  that  it  is  rarely 
found  that  the  same  man  has  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  destruction  and  construction. 
VVhenever  a  man  comes  forward,  who  has 
a  great  capacity  for  both  of  these  modes 
of  exertion,  he  is  infallibly  a  great  states¬ 
man,  and  deserves  the  implicit  faith  of  his 
j)eople. 

Lastly  come  the  Constructives.  T'hey 
are  the  .salt  of  the  earth,  politically  and 
socially  speaking.  But  there  is  a  great 
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difference  to  discerned  in  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  modes  of  procedure,  leading  to  a 
very  marked  division  into  two  sub-classes, 
which  may  be  denominated  as  Construc- 
tives  from  the  l)eginning  and  Improvers. 
It  was  mainly  to  jxjint  out  this  impor¬ 
tant  difference  that  this  short  essay  was 
written.  Both  of  these  sub-classes  may 
have  equal  aptitude  for,  and  delight  in 
construction.  But  the  Constructives  from 
the  beginning,  as  I  have  called  them,  must 
have  a  clear  field  for  their  operations.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  must  be  bran  new  for  them  to  de¬ 
light  in  their  labors.  Somehow  they  do 
not  take  to  other  j)eoj)le’s  labors.  They 
must  lay  the  foundations  for  themselves. 
They  can  not  build  their  cathedrals  upon 
the  ruins  of  Roman  temples.  They  can 
not  adopt  other  people’s  sites,  however 
well  chosen.  This  is  often  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  success  of  their  labors. 


Whereas  the  modest  Improver,  who  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  incline 
to  the  inactive  party,  is  one  who,  for  the 
most  part,  understands  the  world  he  lives 
in,  cares  so  much  for  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  that  he  does  not  wish  for  the  fame 
which  naturally  attends  a  Constructive 
from  the  beginning,  but  is  content  to  make 
the  utmost  jx)ssible  use  of  all  that  has 
gone  before  him,  and  of  every  thing  that 
can  be  turned  into  the  direction  in  which 
he  seeks  to  produce  judicious  move¬ 
ment. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  pronounced 
too  high  a  panegyric  upon  these  Improv¬ 
ers  ;  but  any  one  who  will  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  progress  of  the  world,  will  see 
how  much  of  what  is  good  in  that  pro¬ 
gress  depends  upon  the  Improvers — more, 
indeed,  upon  them  than  upon  any  other 
class  of  men. 


Appleton’s  Journal. 
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The  jwsition  occupied  in  the  world  of 
thought  by  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
is  no  longer  doubtful ;  he  is  placed  in  the 
foremost  rank  by  the  suffrage  of  the  foremost 
men.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  late  work,  speaks 
of  Mr.  Spencer  as  “  our  great  philosopher;” 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  pronounced  him 
“  one  of  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  bold¬ 
est  thinkers  which  English  speculation  has 
yet  produced ;  ”  Mr.  Lewes  says,  “  He 
alone,  of  all  British  thinkers,  has  organized 
a  philosophy ;  ”  and  Dr.  McCosh,  in  his 
late  lectures  in  this  city,  recognized  him  as 
the  master-spirit  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  influence  of  that  school  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  mischievous,  but 
few  will  deny  that  it  represents  the  most 
advanced  and  p>owerful  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  of  the  age.  To  have  attained  the 
leadership  of  such  a  movement,  and  to  be 
the  recognized  author,  in  the  present  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  knowledge,  of  a  new  orga- 
non  of  philosophy,  broadly  based  in  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  Nature,  involve  such  transcendent 
powers  of  mind,  and  such  immense  force 
of  character,  as  abundantly  to  vindicate 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  clerical  teacher, 
himself  an  influential  leader  of  advanced 
opinion,  that  “  Spencer  is  king  of  the  think¬ 
ers  of  this  age.” 

Mr.  Spencer’s  life  has  been  quiet  and  un¬ 


eventful,  furnishing  little  material  for  bio¬ 
graphical  curiosity.  Its  course  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words :  He  was  born 
in  Derby,  in  1820,  and  was  an  only  surviv¬ 
ing  child.  His  father  was  a  teacher,  and 
directed  his  son’s  education  with  much 
judgment.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  left 
home  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Spencer,  with  whom  he  studied 
mathematics  and  prepared  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  civil  engineer.  This  was  his  avo¬ 
cation  for  eight  years,  when  the  great  rail¬ 
road  revulsion  of  1845  threw  him  out  of 
business,  and  he  took  to  literature  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  He  at  first  wrote  extensively  for 
the  reviews,  and  then  published  the  seve¬ 
ral  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  which 
are  well  known  to  the  public. 

In  i860  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  “  System  of  Philo.sophy,”  broader  in  its 
scojie  than  any  thing  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  undertaken.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
organize  our  latest  and  highest  knowledge  of 
Nature,  life,  mind,  and  society,  into  a  uni¬ 
fied  system.  The  time  had  come  for  bring¬ 
ing  these  great  divisions  of  knowledge  into 
closer  relations.  If  the  order  of  things 
around  us  is  capable  of  being  understood, 
such  a  system  must  be  possible,  for  the 
onene.ss  and  grand  interdependence  of  Na¬ 
ture  are  undeniable. 
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The  great  principle  from  which  he  start-  In  -V olume  I.  of  the  “  Psychology,”  the 
ed,  and  which  guarded  the  whole  course  of  phenomena  of  mind  are  treated  from  the 
his  inquiry,  was  that  of  progress,  or  the  same  point  of  view.  By  the  parts  thus  al- 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  universe  in  time,  ready  accomplished,  the  system  may  be 
The  foundation  of  his  philosophy  is  the  fairly  judged,  and  there  is  no  hazard  in  say- 
law  of  Universal  Evolution.  The  history  ing  it  will  rank  among  the  noblest  monu- 
of  the  solar  system  and  of  our  own  planet  ments  of  the  intellectual  genius  of  man. 
has  been  a  history  of  progressive  unfolding  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully 
on  a  mighty  scale.  The  career  of  every  to  compare  the  four  volumes  of  Jowett’s 
living  thing  is  an  evolution,  and  such  has  “  Plato,”  just  published,  with  the  four  vol- 
also  been  the  career  of  the  earth’s  his-  umes  of  Spencer’s  philosophy,  will  gain  an 
toric  life.  Mind  follows  the  law  of  life,  and  impressive  idea  of  the  mighty  advance  that 
undergoes  evolution,  so  that  this  principle  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
gives  us  the  deepest  interpretation  of  men-  order  of  the  universe,  while  for  the  pur- 
tal  philosophy.  Humanity,  as  it  consists  pose  of  such  a  contrast  no  other  modem 
of  progressive  elements,  is  also  progressive,  work  is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of 
Knowledge,  art,  science,  religion,  civil  in-  Spencer. 

stitutions,  and  the  whole  social  scheme.  This  is  no  place  to  go  into  an  exposition 
have  exemplified  the  same  principle  of  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  philosophy;  but  it  is  a  fit 
growth,  or  unfolding  to  a  higher  condition,  opportunity  to  correct  certain  gross  mis- 
Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  all  these  chang-  representations  by  which  many  have  been 
es  have  been  governed  by  one  great  prin-  prejudiced  against  examining  it.  Mr.  Spen- 
ciple ;  and  that,  as  all  matter  obeys  the  sim-  cer’s  system  has  been  charged  with  being 
pie  and  universal  law  of  Attraction,  so  all  atheistic  and  materialistic.  We  will  here 
orders  of  existence,  in  the  on-goings  of  consider  the  first  of  these  charges,  anti 
time,  are  obedient  to  a  universal  Law  of  take  up  the  second  at  a  future  time.  Let 
Evolution.  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  it  the  it  be  observed  that  Mr.  Spencer  denies 
^eat  object  of  his  life  to  trace  out  this  law  holding  atheistic  doctrines,  and  repeatedly 
in  its  causes,  conditions,  limits,  and  in  the  condemns  atheism  as  an  absurd  and  un¬ 
varied  phases  of  its  manifestation,  and  this  thinkable  view  of  the  universe ;  but  those 
is  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  his  philo-  who  assume  that  they  know  more  of  his 
sophical  system.  Because  all  things  hu-  system  than  he  knows  himself  insist  that 
man  are  imperfect,  that  system,  no  doubt,  the  obnoxious  doctrine  is  nevertheless 
has  its  imperfections ;  but  that  it  brings  us  tfure.  But,  if  not  avowed,  it  must  be  in- 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  an  understand-  ferred.  What,  then,  are  the  grounds  on 
ing  of  the  true  order  of  things  around  us ;  which  it  is  inferred  that  this  scheme  of  doc- 
and  that,  however  incomplete  as  yet,  it  trine  is  atheistic  ? 

opens  the  great  line  of  inquiry  which  the  In  constructing  a  system  of  philosophy, 
humj^n  mind  must  pursue  in  the  coming  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  means  an  organized 
centuries,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  body  of  thought  that  shall  represent  the 
who  have  given  it  the  serious  attention  truth  of  the  order  of  Nature,  he  was  con- 
which  so  vast  a  subject  demands.  The  fronted  at  the  outset  with  the  problem 
Philosophy  of  Evolution  is  no  vain  or  emp-  of  the  leptimate  bounds  of  inquiry.  His 
ty  speculation.  It  has  been  foreshadowed  first  question  was  :  Is  it  possible  for  man 
for  a  century ;  its  witnesses  are  on  every  to  know  every  thing  ?  Are  all  the  ima- 
hand  ;  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ver-  ginings  of  the  human  mind  equally  valid  ? 
ifiable  with  every  step  of  advancing  know-  Is  the  realm  of  past  speculation  coexten- 
ledge ;  it  is  a  philosophy  which  reconciles  sive  with  the  realm  of  legitimate  know- 
conflicting  systems,  which  explains  to  us  ledge  ?  To  these  (questions  Mr.  Spencer 
the  past,  which  illuminates  the  present,  and  replies  that,  as  man  is  finite,  there  is  a  lim- 
glorifies  the  future.  If  any  think  that  we  it  to  his  power  of  knowing ;  that  there  is  a 
are  here  indulging  in  rhapsody,  we  appieal  sphere  of  knowable  and  verifiable  truth, 
to  the  exposition  itself.  Four  volumes  of  and  a  sphere  beyond  it  where  inquiry  leads 
Spencer’s  system  are  now  published.  “First  only  to  pseudo-knowledge — an  appearance 
Principles  ”  lays  the  foundation  of  the  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  Obvi- 
scheme,  and  works  out  the  general  law  of  ously,  if  the  human  mind  can  waste  its 
evolution.  The  “  Biology,”  in  two  vol-  energies  over  fruitless  speculations,  and, 
umes,  applies  the  law  to  the  world  of  life,  transcending  its  due  limits,  can  attain  to 
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a  semblance  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  which  is  real,  it  is  of 
the  highest  possible  moment  to  determine 
where  this  limit  is  to  be  found.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  practical  one  for  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer;  yet  it  had  been  already  substantially 
settled — settled  by  a  complete  historic  re¬ 
volution  of  ideas. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  in  the  history  of 
the  advance  of  thought,  that  primitive 
opinions  ’  are  often  not  only  erroneous,  but 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  actual  truth ; 
that  they  not  only  undergo  modification, 
but  total  reversal.  The  earth,  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  flat,  turned  out  to  be  round ; 
it  was  at  first  believed  to  be  stationary,  it 
is  now  known  to  have  various  and  rapid 
motions ;  it  was  believed  to  be  recent  in 
origin,  it  is  now  found  to  have  had  a  vast 
antiquity ;  the  early  notion  was  that  man 
was  descended  from  the  gods,  the  latest 
notion  is  that  he  is  derived  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  creatures.  A  like  contrast  exists  be-, 
tween  the  earlier,  and  the  later  views  of 
what  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know.  In 
the  infancy  of  speculation  it  was  held  that 
physical  Nature  can  not  be  understood,  but 
that  beyond  Nature  there  is  an  ideal  sphere 
to  which  reason  can  i)enetrate,  and  from 
which  it  can  pluck  forth  the  profoundest 
secrets  of  being.  But,  as  the  speculative 
faculty  became  disciplined,  it  was  at  length 
perceived  that  thought  can  comprehend 
the  order  of  natural  phenomena,  and  that 
a  science  of  the  phenomenal  is  therefore 
possible ;  while  to  get  beyond  phenomena 
into  that  transcendent  sphere  of  pure  truth, 
or  absolute  being,  is  impossible  to  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties. 

This  is  the  position  taken  b^  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  in  fixing  the  scope  of  his  philosophical 
system.  He  accordingly  prefixed  to  it  an 
introductory  argument  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pages,  entitled  Thf  Unknowa¬ 
ble,  in  which  he  circumscribes  the  philo¬ 
sophic  ground,  and  indicates  where  in¬ 
quiry,  having  real  knowledge  for  its  object, 
must  ever  stop.  That  limit  is  found  to  in¬ 
close  only  the  phenomenal  order  of  the 
universe.  .\s  man  is  finite,  he  can  only 
know  the  finite  ;  and  by  the  very  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  faculties  is  debarred  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  mysteries  that  are  beyond  it. 
Of  matter  in  its  kinds  and  properties,  as 
masses  and  particles,  elements  and  com¬ 
pounds  ;  of  force  in  its  various  affections, 
as  heat,  light,  gravity ;  of  mind,  vis  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and 


thought,  man  can  inquire  and  understand ; 
but  of  the  ultimate  nature,  essence,  or 
cause  of  matter,  force  or  mind,  he  knows 
nothing — these  things  are  buried  in  im¬ 
penetrable  mystery.  Mr.  Spencer  main¬ 
tains  that  this  result  follows  from  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  quality  of 
intelligence.  What  is  it  to  know  ?  To 
know,  we  have  to  know  something ;  and, 
of  course,  we  have  to  know  it  as  this  or 
that,  as  like  something  else,  or  different 
from  something  else.  We  know  things  by 
their  contrasts  and  resemblances ;  that  is, 
we  know  them  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  All  analysis  of  intelligence  brings 
out  this  as  its  essential  element,  and  the 
principle  is  designated  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  transcends  relations, 
and  can  not  be  compared  or  classed ;  what¬ 
ever  is  unrelated,  unconditioned,  or  abso¬ 
lute,  is,  therefore,  beyond  our  mental  reach 
— is  unthinkable  and  unknowable. 

Fully  to  unfold  this  doctrine  and  the 
reasons  on  which  it  rests,  would  take  more 
space  than  can  be  at  present  allowed,  and 
and  we  are  not  here  concerned  as  to 
whether  it  be  a  true  or  a  false  doctrine. 
What  does  concern  us  is,  that  it  is  the 
basis  oti  which  the  charge  of  atheism  is 
brought  against  Mr.  Spencer’s  system. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  Mr.  Spenceri^ — it  has  been 
long  and  extensively  held  by  philosophers 
and  theologians,  so  that,  if  it  be  atheism, 
half  the  thinking  and  religious  world  will 
have  to  be  dragged  into  the  abyss  with 
him ;  and,  second,  the  doctrine,  as  expli¬ 
citly  held  by  Spencer,  falsifies  the  charge. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  be  the  doctrine, 
in  its  implications,  what  it  may,  it  is  not 
Mr.  Spencer’s,  and  he  nowhere  claims  it  as 
his  own.  All  he  has  done  is,  to  give  a 
forcible  and  expressive  exposition  of  it,  and 
put  it  to  the  practical  use  of  defining  the 
sphere  of  his  work.  He  had,  in  fact,  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  principle  had 
been  arrived  at  by  the  general  advance  of 
intelligence,  and  nothing  was  left  for  him 
but  to  recognize  it.  The  doctrine  that 
knowledge  is  limited  and  relative,  and  that 
human  thought  can  not  transcend  it — that, 
“  to  know  more,  man  must  be  more” — 
was  recognized  ages  before  Spencer  was 
bom,  and  had  grown  into  a  definitely- 
formulated  and  widely-accepted  philosophi¬ 
cal  belief  before  he  l^gan  to  write. 

No  man  has  seen  more  clearly  or  de¬ 
plored  more  eloquently  that  false  pride  of 
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the  human  mind  by  which  it  has  been  led 
to  scom  the  field  of  its  proper  action,  and 
spend  itself  in  regions  of  futile  and  im¬ 
possible  inquiry,  than  Lord  Bacon.  He 
said  “  The  real  cause  and  root  of  all  the 
evils  in  science  is  this,  that,  falsely  mag¬ 
nifying  and  exalting  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  we  seek  not  its  true  helps.”  And, 
again,  “  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  Nature,  can  only  understand  and  act  in 
proportion  as  he  observes  and  contemplates 
the  order  of  Nature ;  more  he  can  neither 
know  nor  do.”  Locke  also  perceived  the 
limitation  of  the  human  faculties  —  that 
there  are  things  beyond  it,  to  which  access 
is  forbidden — and  to  those  who  regarded 
this  as  a  derogation  from  man’s  dignity  he 
replied,  “  We  shall  not  have  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  our 
minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about 
what  may  be  of  use  to  us,  for  of  that  they 
are  very  capable ;  and  it  will  be  an  unpar¬ 
donable  as  well  as  a  childish  peevishness  if 
we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  given  because  there  are 
some  things  set  out  of  reach  of  it.” 

The  doctrine  thus  explicitly  enunciated 
in  a  general  form  centuries  ago  has  been 
proclaimed  by  recent  thinkers  as  an  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  human 
mind.  Sir  William  Hamilton  maintains  it 
as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  philosophy. 
He  says,  “  To  think  is  to  condition,  and 
conditional  limitation  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  .  .  . 
ITie  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently 
can  know  only  the  limited.  ...  It 
can  not  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation 
within  and  through  whidi,  exclusively,  the 
possibility  of  thought  is  realized.  .  .  . 

We  admit  that  the  consequence  of  'this 
doctrine  is,  that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as 
more  than  the  science  of  the  conditioned, 
is  impossible.” 

Dr.  Mansel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  his 
”  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,”  says,  “  The 
very  conception  of  consciousness,  in  what¬ 
ever  mode  it  may  be  manifested,  necessa¬ 
rily  implies  distinction  between  (me  object 
and  another.  To  be  conscious,  we  must 
be  conscious  of  something ;  and  that 
something  can  only  be  known  as  that 
which  it  is  by  being  distinguished  fi'om 
that  which  it  is  not.  But  distinction  is 
necessarily  limitation ;  for,  if  one  object 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it 
must  possess  some  form  of  existence 


which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must  not 
possess  some  form  which  the  other  has.” 
VVhen  we  attempt  in  thought  to  transcend 
the  finite,  the  result  arrived  at,  according 
to  Dr.  Mansel,  is,  not  truth  or  knowledge, 
but  constant  confusion  and  contradiction. 
“  The  conception  of  the  absolute  and  in¬ 
finite,  from  whatever  side  we  view  it,  ap¬ 
pears  encompassed  with  contradictions. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  supposing  such 
an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  others;  and  there  is  a 
contradiction  in  supposing  it  not  to  exist. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it 
as  one,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  con¬ 
ceiving  it  as  many.  There  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  conceiving  it  as  personal,  and  there 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  im¬ 
personal.  It  can  not,  without  contradic¬ 
tion,  be  represented  as  active,  nor,  without 
equal  contradiction,  be  represented  as  in¬ 
active.  It  can  not  be  conceived  as  the 
sum  of  all  existence,  nor  yet  can  it  be 
conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum.” 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  speculation  of  a  few  erratic  thinkers. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion  has 
been  excelled  by  no  man  in  modem  times, 
says,  “  With  the  exception  of  a  few  late 
at^lutist  theorizers  in  Germany,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  truth  of  all  others  most  har¬ 
moniously  reechoed  by  every  philosopher 
of  every  school.”  And  among  these  he 
names  Protagoras,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine, 
Boethius,  Averroes,  .Albertus,  Magnus, 
Gerson,  I^eo  Hebraeus,  Melancthon,  Sca- 
liger,  Francis  Piccolomini,  Giordano  Bru¬ 
no,  Campanella,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton, 
Kant. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  rest  the  case 
here,  for  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  well  content 
with  his  company ;  and  if  it  were  stated 
with  whom  the  opprobrium  of  this  obnox¬ 
ious  charge  is  to  be  shared,  there  would 
be  no  complaint ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  case.  Even  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  knowledge,  as  held  by 
Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and  taught  from 
their  text-books  in  half  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  be  an  atheistic  doctrine,  it  is  not, 
as  thus  expounded,  the  belief  of  Mr.  Spien- 
cer.  As  maintained  by  him,  the  principle 
is  rescued  from  any  such  possible  interpre¬ 
tation.  Hamilton  and  Mansel  hold  that, 
beyond  the  relative,  the  human  mind  can 
find  nothing.  Their  logic  brings  them  to 
absolute  negation.  Mr.  Spencer  insists 
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that  this  is  a  totally  erroneous  view — the 
result  of  incomplete  analysis — and  that 
the  deepest  implication  of  the  law  of  rela¬ 
tivity  necessitates  a  reverse  conclusion ;  or, 
that  The  Unknowable  is  not  a  negation, 
but  an  absolute  reality. 

We  can  not  give  his  acute  and  masterly 
reasoning  on  this  important  point,  but  will 
state  his  conclusion :  “  Every  one  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  is  demonstrated  distinctly  pos¬ 
tulates  the  positive  existence  of  something 
beyond  the  relative.  To  say  that  we  can 
not  know  the  absolute  is,  by  implication, 
to  affirm  that  there  is  an  absolute.  In  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  wAat 
the  absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  as¬ 
sumption  tAat  it  is ;  and  the  making  of  this 
assumption  proves  that  the  absolute  has 
been  present  to  the  mind,  not  as  a  noth¬ 
ing,  but  as  a  something.  ...  It  is 
rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  appearances 
only,  without  at  the  same  time  conceiving 
of  a  reality  of  which  they  are  appear¬ 
ances;  for  appearance  without  reality  is 
unthinkable.  ...  At  the  same  time 
that  by  the  laws  of  thought  we  are  rigor¬ 
ously  prevented  from  forming  a  conception 
of  absolute  existence,  we  are  by  the  laws 
of  thought  equally  prevented  from  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
existence.” 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  that  the 
Infinite  Power  of  which  all  things  are  the 
manifestations,  as  it  transcends  the  know- 
able,  can  never  be  known;  but  are  not 
Scripture  and  theology  full  of  the  same 
doctrine  ?  The  phrases,  “  Can  man,  by 
searching,  find  out  God  ?”  “  A.God  un¬ 
derstood  would  be  no  God  at  all “  To 
think  that  God  is,  as  we  think  Him  to  be, 
is  blasphemy,”  are  attestations  of  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  we  can  not  know  the  In¬ 
finite  Cause.  For  ages  it  has  been  custo¬ 
mary  to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being  the 
terms,  Incomprehensible,  Mysterious,  In¬ 
scrutable,  Unsearchable,  until  these  terms 
have  come  to  be  actually  employed  as  sub¬ 
stantive  titles  of  the  Divine  Being.  What 
does  this  imply  but  that  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture  can  not  be  known  ?  Moreover,  this 
view  has  prevailed  increasingly  in  the  ratio 
of  man’s  increasing  intelligence.  In  his 
lowest  state,  the  god  he  worships  may  be 
a  visible  object ;  as  he  grows  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  the  conception  of  divinity  becomes 
more  abstract  and  spiritualized,  until  at  last 


it  passes  all  understanding.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Spencer,  rising  to  grander  conceptions 
of  the  knowable  universe  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  has  ever  attained,  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  impossibility  of  form¬ 
ing  any  conception  of  its  Infinite  Cause, 
and  chooses  to  mark  his  own  sense  of  lim¬ 
itation  and  humility  by  designating  the 
Supreme  Power  as  The  Unknowable,  who 
shall  assume  to  construe  such  a  course  as 
a  denial  of  the  Divine  Being  ? 

It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Spencer’s  philosophy  is  a  system 
of  negation  or  denial ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  eminently  a  constructive  and  synthetic 
system.  He  is  no  iconoclast  bent  upon 
the  demolition  of  men’s  cherished  and  sa¬ 
cred  convictions;  he  cordially  recognizes 
the  soul  of  truth  in  these  convictions,  and 
builds  upon  it.  So  far  from  seeking  to 
strike  away  the  Supreme  Object  of  religi¬ 
ous  faith,  or  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  he  affirms  the  validity  of 
both  in  the  most  unqualified  and  impres¬ 
sive  manner.  So  far  from  regarding  the 
religious  feeling  in  man  as  baseless,  transi¬ 
ent,  or  unreal,  he  holds  it  to  be  an  essential 
and  indestructible  element  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  as  catholic  in  his  sympa¬ 
thies  as  he  is  wide  and  dear  in  his  percep¬ 
tions,  and,  while  his  system  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dogmas  of  sects,  at  the  very 
outset  it  affirms  religion  for  humanity. 
And  here  again  the  world  is  probably  des¬ 
tined  to  a  complete  reversal  of  one  of  its 
andent  and  cherished  beliefe.  Hitherto 
religion  has  been  held  to  consist  in  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  ever-changing  creeds  by  which 
faiths  and  sects  have  bwn  separated,  while 
but  little  value  has  been  assigned  to  that 
which  is  common  and  essential  to  all ;  but 
with  increasing  enlightenment  dogmatic 
differences  will  slowly  disappear,  and  that 
which  was  at  first  unrecognized  will  at 
length  become  supreme.  This  tendency 
is  already  strongly  marked  among  the  bet¬ 
ter-instructed  classes  of  society,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  but  gives  it  a  final  and  permanent 
expression.  It  is  the  eminent  claim  of  his 
system  that  it  opens  the  way  to  a  resolution 
and  adjustment  of  the  old  and  rankling 
antagonisms  of  belief.  Searching  for  the 
deeper  concords  of  truth,  and  habitually 
regarding  man  in  all  the  elements  of  his 
unfolding,  more  than  any  other  system 
that  has  ever  appeared  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  harmony  and  reconciliation. 

E.  L.  Youmans. 
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“  Died,  in  Southampton  Row,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  Mrs.  Gregg,  a  single  lady,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  remarkable  for 
her  benevolence  to  cats,  no  fewer  than 
eighty  being  entertained  under  her  hospi¬ 
table  roof  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  Her 

maids  being  frequently  tired  of  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  such  a  numerous  household,  she 
was  reduced  at  last  to  take  a  black  woman 
to  attend  upon  and  feed  them.”  She  left 
this  sable  attendant  an  annuity,  condition¬ 
al  on  the  due  care  and  sustenance  of  the 
cats. 

So  said  Sylvanus  Urban,  eighty  years 
ago.  And  there  have  been  other  cases 
nearly  similar:  such  as  that  of  a  gentleman 
at  Hackney,  who  earned  for  himself  the 
soubriquet  of  Cat  Norris,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  cats  which  he  cherished.  Gri¬ 
malkin  once  now  and  then  attracts  a  spurt 
of  popular  attention;  and  it  is  perhaps 
right  that  it  should  so,  for  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  many  hard  rubs  to 
bear.  If  Cattle  Shows,  Horse  Shows,  Pi¬ 
geon  Shows,  Poultry  Shows,  Bird  Shows, 
and  Dog  Shows — even  Baby  Shows  and 
Barmaid  Shows — why  not  Cat  Shows?  If 
people  persist  in  doubting  whether  there 
has  ever  been  such  a  being  as  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  tom  cat,  why  should  not  others  try  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  If 
Persian  cats  are  shorter  in  the  back  and 
longer  in  the  legs  than  others,  why  should 
we  not  know  it  ?  Did  a  cat  ever  live  twen¬ 
ty-six  months  without  drink  ?  and  has  a 
cat  ever  been  known  to  exceed  thirty  years 
of  age  ?  and  was  there  not  a  remarkable 
police-court  case  lately,  touching  the  per¬ 
sonal  identity  of  a  white  Persian  cat?  If 
we  like  such  subjects,  have  we  not  a  right 
to  discuss  them  ? 

The  tortoiseshell  problem  is  one  of  the 
toughest  relating  to  cats.  Every  one  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  combination  of  red  and  yel¬ 
low  in  the  male  animal,  if  observable  at 
all,  is  very  rare ;  and  the  rarity  gives  rise 
to  a  high  commercial  value — just  as  in  the 
case  of  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  uniques 
of  various  kinds.  Some  breeders  have 
found  that,  cross  how  they  might,  they  can 
never  produce  this  phenomenon;  if  tom 
then  a  few  black  or  white  hairs  mixed  with 
the  yellow  and  red ;  if  no  black  or  white, 
then  tom’s  sister,  perhaps,  but  not  tom. 


Some  persons  have  suspected,  and  even 
asserted  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasional¬ 
ly  used  to  sophisticate  the  color  of  tom’s 
coat.  There  was  once  a  tortoiseshell  cat 
named  Dick  ;  but  the  animal  lost  both 
name  and  fame  on  becoming'  the  mother 
of  a  litter  of  kittens.  The  Times  news¬ 
paper  has  not  been  without  its  allusions  to 
this  subject.  In  one  issue  there  was  an 
announcement:  “A  handsome  Tortoise¬ 
shell  Tom  Cat  to  be  disposed  of  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.”  In  another:  “  To  be  sold, 
a  real  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat,  fifteen 
months  old,  and  eight  pounds  weight;” 
and  diligent  readers  of  the  paper  could 
doubtless  find  other  examples.  About  six¬ 
ty  years  ago  there  was  one  of  these  rari¬ 
ties  sold  by  auction  in  London,  and  fetch¬ 
ed  such  an  enormous  price  as  to  become 
quite  a  public  topic.  Mr.  Bannister,  the 
comedian,  made  fun  about  it  in  an  en¬ 
tertainment  called  the  “  Budget,”  while 
song-books  and  broadsheets  reveled  in 
the  song  of  “The  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat,” 
or  (in  another  form)  “Tommy  Tortoise¬ 
shell.”  The  song  puts  the  Cat  into  a  Cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  Mr.  Cats-eye  of  Cateaton 
Street;  and  brings  in  the  syllable  cat  in 
plentiful  abundance.  Men,  as  well  as 
women,  it  seems,  helped  to  run  up  the 
biddings  to  more  than  two  hundred  guin¬ 
eas  : 

“  E’en  nine  or  ten  fine  gentlemen  were  in  the 
fashion  caueht  as  well 

As  ladies  in  their  biddings  for  this  purring  piece 
of  tortoiseshell !” 

• 

Four  other  lines  ran  thus  : 

“  Of  its  beauty  and  its  quality  ’tis  true  he  told  us 
fine  tales  ; 

But  as  for  me  I  would  as  soon  have  bought  a  cat- 
o’-nine-tails. 

I  would  not  give  for  all  the  cats  in  Christendom 
so  vast  a  fee 

To  save  them  from  the  cataracts  or  Cataline’s 
catastrophe !” 

Not  only  the  tortoiseshell,  but  the  yellow, 
and  also  the  tri-colored,  are  subject  to  the 
same  problem :  are  there  any  toms  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  number  ?  Again,  white  cats  are 
reputed  to  be  always  deaf  and  dumb ;  but 
some  possessors  assert  that  their  protegis 
are  as  wide-awake  as  any  other  cats. 
Again,  there  is  the  problem  about  tails. 
We  all  hear  of  the  flagellatory  cat-o’-nine- 
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tails ;  but  are  there  any  cats  wholly  with¬ 
out  such  appendages  ?  There  are,  unques¬ 
tionably,  cats  in  the  Isle  of  Man  thus  be¬ 
reft  ;  and  hence  the  saying,  that  “  Manx 
cats  are  tailless but  whether  a  cat  once 
lost  her  tail  by  accident,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  breed,  or  whether  (as  has 
been  rumored)  crafty  and  cruel  rogues 
sometimes  curtail  poor  puss,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  high  price  for  a  so-called  Manx 
cat,  are  matters  open  for  discussion. 

According  to  Pennant,  King  Howel 
laid  down  a  good  stiff  value  for  cats  in 
Wales  nine  hundred  years  ago :  “  The  price 
of  a  kitling  before  it  could  see  was  to  be 
a  penny  ;  till  it  caught  a  mouse  twopence 
provided  the  little  one  passed  a  good  ex¬ 
amination  by  certain  tests.  “  If  any  one 
stole  or  killed  the  cat  that*  guarded  the 
prince’s  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch 
ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb;  or  as  much 
wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat,  sus- 
p>ended  by  its  tail,  (the  head  touching  the 
floor,)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to 
cover  the  tip  of  the  tail.” 

Pussy  has  unquestionably  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  many  persons.  Witness  Mrs. 
Gregg  and  Cat  Norris  ;  and  witness  Rich¬ 
ard  Robert  Jones,  an  eccentric  who  died 
in  1826,  and  who  kept  copies  of  all  the 
pictures  and  all  the  verses  he  could  meet 
with  about  cats.  One  of  Gray’s  lighter 
minor  poems,  his  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a 
Favorite  Cat,”  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  a 
well-fed  and  well-treated  puss  : 

“  Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 

Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 

Her  ears  of  jet  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw — and  purr’d  applaud.” 

She  was  looking  at  her  own  reflected 
image  in  a  stream;  she  saw  two  fish  swim 
by,  and  dipp)ed  down  her  paw  to  catch 
them ;  but  overtoppled,  fell  into  the  water, 
and  was  drowned. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have  a 
great  antipathy  to  cats.  Such  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Napoleon.  A 
story  is  told  that,  after  his  brilliant  victory 
at  Wagram,  and  while  temporarily  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  the  humbled  Emperor  of  Austria’s 
palace  at  Schonbrunn,  he  one  night  called 
out  hastily  in  his  bedroom  for  assistance. 
An  equerry  or  aide-de-camp  entered,  and 
found  his  p>otent  master  half-undressed, 
agitated,  perspiring,  and  dealing  intended 
blows  at  something  or  other.  In  truth,  a 


cat  had  secreted  herself  behind  some  ta- 
|)estry  hangings  in  the  room,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  was  making  desperate  lunges  at  her 
through  the  hangings,  almost  as  much  in 
terror  as  puss  herself. 

But  the  modes  of  making  use  of  a  cat 
as  a  symbol,  metaphor,  representative,  or 
type,  are  much  more  varied  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  show  either  of  fondness  or  aversion  ; 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  puss  is  sel¬ 
dom  complimented  on  these  occasions. 
As  to  the  signs  of  taverns,  such  as  the 
“  Salutation  and  Cat,”  “  Cat  and  Bagpipes,” 
and  “  Cat  and  Fiddle,”  much  conjecture 
has  been  hazarded  concerning  their  origin, 
but  without  any  very  definite  result.  Some 
of  the  learned  say  that  “  Cat  and  Fiddle  ” 
comes  from  “  Catan  Fiddle  ” — faithful  Ca¬ 
therine;  but  this  leaves  unexplained  our 
old  familiar, 

“  Hey  diddle  diddle. 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle,”  etc. 

Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  trace  the  origin 
of  certain  old  saws  and  sa)rings — such  as 
this,  that  if  you  butter  a  cat’s  feet  she  will 
become  domesticated  in  your  house;  or 
this,  that  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs,  ever)- 
person  in  the  house  will  soon  catch  cold. 
Then,  w’hat  is  the  meaning  of  “  Cat’s  Cra¬ 
dle,”  that  wonderful  see-saw  of  thread  or 
string  in  which  children  delight,  and  which 
they  often  call  “  Scratch  Cradle  ?”  Some 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  “  Cratch  Cradle,” 
cratch  being  still  a  name  for  the  hay-rack 
over  the  manger  in  a  stable ;  and  that  it 
was  associated,  in  mediaeval  times,  with 
some  rude  semblance  to  the  Holy  Man¬ 
ger;  if  so  cats  have  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  old  saying  that 
“  Cats  suck  the  breath  of  infants,  and  so 
kill  them,”  is  sometimes  attended  with  dis¬ 
comfort  to  puss,  who  is  hurried  away  from 
the  soft  surroundings  of  baby,  lest  she 
should  verify  the  proverb.  Why  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  game  call^  Cat  ?  No  one  knows. 
It  has  something  of  cricket,  something  of 
trap-ball,  but  is  neither ;  what  we  know  is, 
that  the  little  bit  of  wood  called  the  Cat  is 
troublesome  to  passers-by.  The  term  Gib- 
cat,  once  applied  to  tom,  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Sibert,  familiar  for  Gil¬ 
bert  ;  but  this  does  not  help  us  much,  for 
it  leaves  unexplained  why  a  tom  cat  should 
be  called  Gilbert.  Then  there  is  the  sim¬ 
ile,  or  standard  of  comparison,  known  as 
the  Kilkenny  cats,  implying  mutual  de¬ 
struction,  the  story  being  that  two  cats  be- 
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longing  to  that  locality  fought  so  long  and 
so  fiercely  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  bit 
of  one  tail.  A  Kilkenny  man,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  expr«sed  an  opinion 
that  the  saying  had  an  origin  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  cats.  Many  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  there  were  two  distinct  munici¬ 
pal  or  corporate  bodies  in  that  city,  called 
respectively  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown ;  the 
boundaries  of  their  jurisdictions  had  never 
been  marked  out  or  clearly  defined ;  they 
were  at  litigation  on  the  subject  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  until  both  were  near¬ 
ly  ruined  by  law  expenses. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  particular  kind  of 
whistle  is  named  a  cat-call.  Addison,  in 
his  humorous  and  sarcastic  essay  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Spectator,  contrives  to  glide 
from  cat-calls  to  cats.  “  A  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  is  my  good  friend, 
and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than  any  of 
the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes,  very 
well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their 
first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds  and  other 
melodious  animals.  “And  what,”  says  he, 
“more  natural  than  for  the  first  ages  of 
mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?  He 
added,  that  the  cat  has  contributed  more 
to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we 
are  not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind 
instrument,  but  for  our  string  music  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

Art-connoisseurs  are  acquainted  with  a 
picture  by  Breughel  called  the  “  Cats’ 
Concert,”  in  which  about  a  dozen  cats  are 
assembled  before  an  open  music-book ;  the 
music,  as  is  denoted  by  a  small  sketch,  is  a 
song  about  mice  and  cats ;  most  of  the 
cats  are  singing,  with  humorously  varied 
expressions  of  countenance ;  one  is  blowing 
a  horn  or  trumpet,  one  wears  spectacles, 
and  two  or  three  are  beating  time  with  a 
front  paw.  Something  approaching  to 
this  was  actually  attempted  at  one  time  at 
Paris ;  a  Cat  Concert,  or  “  Concert  Miau- 
lant,”  was  got  up,  in  which  several  cats 
were  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  monkey  as 
conductor ;  when  he  beat  time  they  mewed, 
the  drollery  depending  chiefly  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tones  and  qualities  of  the  cats’ 
voices.  Whether  it  is  the  voice,  or  the 
manner,  there  is  something  that  has  tempt¬ 
ed  the  more  spiteful  class  of  satirists  to 
liken  women  to  cats.  For  instance,  Hud- 


desford,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  wrote  a  “  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat,” 
launches  out  into  this  diatribe  against  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  women : 

“  Calumnious  cats,  who  circulate  faux  pas. 

And  reputations  maul  with  murd’rous  claws  ; 

Shrill  cats,  whom  fierce  domestic  brawls  delight ; 
Cross  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite  ; 
Starch  cats,  of  puritanic  aspect  sad ; 

And  learned  cats,  who  talk  their  husbands  mad ; 
Confounded  cats,  who  cough,  and  crow,  and  cry  ; 
And  maudlin  cats,  who  drink  eternally ; 

Fastidious  cats,  who  pine  for  costly  cates ; 

And  jealous  cats,  who  catechise  their  mates ; 
Cat-prudes,  who,  when  they’re  asked  the  question, 
squall. 

And  ne’er  give  answer  categorical ; 

Uncleanly  cats,  who  never  pare  their  nails; 

Cat  gossips,  full  of  Canterbury  tales  ; 

Cat  granaames,  vexed  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs ; 
And  superstitions  cats,  who  curse  their  stars  !’’ 

A  more  pleasant  bit  of  fun,  with  which 
Thomas  Hood  enriched  his  “  Comic  An¬ 
nual,”  is  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by 
one  Thomas  Frost  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  revealing  a  most  un¬ 
expected  value  of  dead  cats  in  gardening. 
“  1  partickly  wish  the  Satiety  to  be  called 
to  consider  the  Case  what  follows,  as  I 
think  might  be  maid  Transaxtionable  in 
the  nex  Reports.  My  Wyf  had  a  Tomb 
Cat  that  dyd.  Being  a  torture  Shell,  and 
a  Grate  faverit,  we  had  him  berried  in  the 
Guardian,  and  for  the  sake  of  inrichment 
of  the  Mould  1  had  the  Carks  deposited 
under  the  roots  of  a  Gozberry  Bush.  The 
Frute  being  up  to  then  of  the  Smooth 
Kind.  But  the  next  Seson’s  Frute  after 
the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gozberries  was  all 
hairy — and  more  Remarkable  the  Catpi-- 
lers  of  the  same  Bush  was  All  of  the  same 
hairy  discription.” 

The  instinct  of  the  cat  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  naturalists.  Every  ont 
agrees  that  the  dog  is  far  more  intelligent, 
faithful,  unselfish — attached  to  his  master 
by  something  more  than  mere  cupboard 
love.  Still  there  are  occasional  instances 
of  puss  coming  forward  as  a  thinking  being, 
laying  plans,  and  adapting  means  to  ends. 
As  to  cats  suckling  the  young  of  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals,  this  may  possibly  arise  from 
some  kind  of  maternal  yearning,  not  sim¬ 
ply  such  as  we  might  call  kindness  of  mo¬ 
tive.  At  Guilford,  some  years  ago,  a  boy 
brought  indoors  a  couple  of  blind  young 
rabbits;  the  father,  rather  brutally,  gave 
them  to  a  cat,  under  the  supposition  that 
she  would  summarily  treat  them  as  rats ; 
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instead  of  which,  she  suckled  them  and 
took  care  of  them.  At  Overton,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  cat  suckled  her  own  kitten  and  a 
squirrel  at  the  same  time.  In  White’s 
“  Natural  History  of  Selbome"  an  incident 
is  related  of  a  cat  who  had  been  robbed 
(in  a  way  familiarly  known  to  most  house¬ 
holds!  of  her  kittens,  nursing  a  young  leve¬ 
ret  wnich  had  lost  its  mother :  the  marvel 
to  Gilbert  White  was  that  a  carnivorous 
animal  should  thus  suckle  one  of  the  gra¬ 
minivorous  order.  At  Woodbridge,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  a  hen  died,  leaving  two  eggs  to  be¬ 
moan  their  loss.  The  eggs  were  placed 
under  a  cat  when  suckling  her  kittens  ;  the 
warmth  hatched  the  eggs,  the  chicks  came 
forth,  and  the  cat  look^  after  them  as  at¬ 
tentively  as  after  her  own  kittens. 

Poor  puss  sometimes  looks  as  though 
she  would,  if  she  could,  tell  her  troubles  to 
those  around  her.  A  hitten  died  one  day, 
a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death ;  the  cat 
brought  it  indoors  in  her  mouth,'  laid  it  at 
her  mistress’s  feet,  and  moaningly  looked 
up  for  succor  and  sympathy.  The  instinct 
of  dogs,  in  finding  their  way  to  places  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  would  baffle  their 
masters,  is  paralleled  in  one  instance,  if 
not  in  many,  by  the  cat.  A  certain  puss 
had  her  kitten  taken  away  from  her,  put 
into  a  basket,  and  carried  three  miles  off, 
to  the  other  extremity  of  a  large  town. 
Puss  disappeared  some  time  afterwards ; 
but  when  the  street  door  was  opened  early 
next  rooming,  in  she  composedly  walked, 
with  her  kitten  dangling  from  her  mouth, 
and  replaced  it  on  her  own  particular  cush¬ 
ion.  How  she  had  managed  her  night 
journey  no  one  knew.  A  child  six  years 
old  ran  a  splinter  in  his  foot,  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  and  cried  so  lustily  as  to  wake  a 
cat  who  was  sleeping  by  the  fireside ;  the 
£at  got  up,  went  to  the  child,  (who  was  a 
playmate  of  her’s,)  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
cuff  on  the  cheek  with  her  paw,  returned 
to  the  fireside  and  resumed  her  nap,  as  if 
under  the  belief  that  the  unusually  loud 
crying  was  merely  the  result  of  “  tantrums.” 
A  cat  belonging  to  a  convent  received  her 
food  only  when  the  bell  was  rung  at  meal 
times.  One  day  she  happened  to  be  shut 
our  at  this  critical  p>eriod.  On  gaining 
admission,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  she 
saw  no  trace  of  any  allowance  on  her  plat¬ 
ter;  whereupon  she  set  the  bell  ringing, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  generally.  The  Scotsman  newspa¬ 
per,  in  1819,  told  an  anecdote  of  a  cat 


that  was  left  on  shore  by  mere  accident, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  shipmaster. 
When  he  returned  to  Aberdour  from  his 
voyage,  about  a  month  afterwards,  puss  at 
once  walked  on  board  with  a  kitten  in  her 
mouth,  and  went  directly  down  to  the 
cabin.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had 
lived  in  a  neighboring  wood,  coming  to 
have  a  peep  at  all  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  harbor,  but  paying  no  further  attention 
to  any  except  the  one  which  she  regarded 
as  her  home.  And  here  we  may  remark . 
that  there  is  said  to  be  a  law  or  rule  that  if 
a  live  cat  is  found  in  an  abandoned  ship, 
it  will  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  treated 
as  derelict,  or  the  property  of  the  finder. 
If  it  be  so,  the  rule  probably  applies  to 
other  live  animals  brides  cats;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  known  that  shipowners  and  ship¬ 
masters  like  to  have  a  cat  on  board.  One 
more  instance  of  thought,  sagacity,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  it.  A  certain  pan¬ 
try  window  in  the  country  was  frequently 
found  to  be  broken,  and  was  as  frequently 
mended ;  to  guard  it,  a  board  was  nailed 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  sash.  One 
night  the  master  of  the  house,  when  in  bed, 
heard  taps  against  the  pantry  window,  just 
below  him.  On  looking  out  he  saw  a  cat 
with  her  (or  his)  hind  feet  on  the  pantry 
sill,  the  left  front  paw  clinging  to  the  top 
edge  of  the  board  as  a  holdfast,  and  ham¬ 
mering  away  against  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass  with  a  small  stone  held  in  the  right 
paw. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  belief 
that  a  new  career  of  honor  is  opening  for 
puss.  Cat  shows  are  likely  to  become 
institutions  among  us.  When  the  Crystal 
Palace  folk  enter^  upon  this  matter  half 
a  year  ago,  there  were  no  data  from  which 
the  probable  degree  of  success  could  be 
inferred.  It  was  not  known  whether  the 
owners  of  fine  or  rare  cats  would  submit 
them  to  public  view.  But  they  did ;  and 
the  display  was  a  success.  The  famous 
question  of  questions  was  not  quite  solved. 
There  was  a  tortoiseshell  tom,  but  it  was 
admitted  that  he  had  a  few  white  hairs 
about  him.  People  flocked  in  very  large 
number  to  the  north  nave  of  the  Palace, 
where  the  cats  were  ranged  in  cages ;  and 
newspapers  and  family  circles  were,  for  a 
week  afterwards,  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland’s  British  wild 
cat,  the  white  Persian  cats,  the  blue-eyed 
deaf  cats,  the  Siamese  cat  with  the  puppy 
pug-like  nose,  cats  without  tails,  cats  with 
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superabundant  toes,  cats  with  less  than  the 
proper  number  of  toes,  cats  weighing  more 
than  21  lbs.  each,  cats  with  the  brown 
tabby  coat,  so  rarely  seen.  And  so  this  first 
Cat  Show  having  been  a  success,  a  second 
was  determined  on ;  and  still  more  deci¬ 
dedly  is  pussy  now  in  favor  than  before. 
The  cats  were  vastly  more  numerous ;  and 
so  were  the  visitors.  No  fewer  than  349 
mewing,  purring  beauties  competed  for 
public  admiration  and  favor,  reclining  plea¬ 
santly  on  their  cushions.  The  animals 
were  grouped  in  forty  classes,  and  three 
prizes  were  given  in  each  class :  so  that 
about  every  third  exhibitor  had  a  prize,  of 
course  much  to  his  or  her  satisfaction. 


The  short-haired  and  the  long-haired  were 
duly  classified;  while  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offered 
prizes  for  choice  examples  of  workmen’s 
cats.  Good;  kindness  to  animals  enno¬ 
bles  a  dustman  and  a  duke  alike.  The 
brown,  blue,  and  gray  tabbies  were  in 
strong  muster ;  the  rare  mauve-color  was 
present ;  the  Australian  and  the  Abyssinian 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  there  was  a  cream 
color,  which  the  enraptured  owner  valued 
at  100/. ;  there  were  20  lb.  cats,  and  hybrid 
white  cats,  and  fawn-colored  cats,  and — 
oh,  rarity  of  rarities ! — a  real  tortoiseshell 
tom,  in  whose  coat  not  one  white  hair 
could  be  found  !  Philo-felis. 
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The  Monks  of  the  tVest,  from  St.  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard.  Bv  the  Count  Charles  de  Monta- 
LEMHERT.  iMston  :  Patrick  Donahoe.  2  Vols. 
1872. 

As  the  elaborate  and  eloquent  introduction 
which  prefaces  these  volumes  draws  toward  its 
pathetic  close,  the  author  expresses  the  hope 

that  the  reader  who  is  sufficiently  patient  to  fol¬ 
low  me  to  the  end  will  come  forth  from  this  study 
with  a  soul  at  once  tranquilized  by  the  sweet  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  purest  virtue,  and  stimulated  both 
by  the  love  of  all  that  renews  and  exalts  human 
nature,  and  by  aversion  for  every  thing  which 
taints  and  debases  it.”  This  modest  hope  must 
be  realized,  we  think,  in  every  case,  and  out  few 
will  rise  from  their  perusal  without  an  added 
respwt  for  the  “  Holy  Mother  Church,”  a  fairer 
and  juster  conception  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
agencies  which  illustrated  her  principles  and  ex¬ 
tended  her  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
new  veneration  for  the  noble  and  pious  worker 
whose  recent  death  carried  mourning  to  the  hearts 
of  enlightened  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

“  The  Monks  of  the  West,”  though  it  lacks  the 
completeness  which  he  designed  Tor  it  at  the 
start,  is  the  crowning  work  of  Montalembert’s 
life,  and  is  the  one  which  must  carry  his  fame  to 
posterity.  Commenced  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  he  brought  to  it  the  full  maturity  of  his  mar¬ 
velous  learning,  all  the  resources  of  the  most 
finished  and  practiced  literary  art,  and  all  that 
fine  enthusiasm  which  neither  physical  suffering, 
nor  the  many  disappointments  of  nis  life,  nor  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  political  office  seem 
ever  to  have  permanently  dampened.  The  plan, 
as  laid  down,  was  never  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
but  the  reader  perceives  little  of  omission  or  incom¬ 
pleteness,  and  “The  Monks  of  the  West”  is  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  contri¬ 
butions  that  recent  years  have  made  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Christendom.  We  can  commend  it  cordially 
to  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  for  though  Mon- 
talembert  was  as  devoted  a  son  as  the  Roman 
Church  ever  had,  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  though 
his  work  is  a  glowing  eulogy  of  an  institution 
which  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  regard  with 


suspicion  and  dislike,  no  inspiration  can  be  de¬ 
rive  from  its  p^es  but  a  renewed  love  and  vene¬ 
ration  for  those  Christian  graces  and  virtues  which 
belong  to  no  sect  and  no  creed,  but  are  broad  as 
Christianity  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  saddening  to  look  back  over  the 
career  of  Montalembert,  to  reflect  how  much  his 
life  and  writings  inspired  a  new  respect  for  Roman 
Catholicism  throughout  Europe,  and  how  greatly 
he  contributed  to  the  revival  of  religion  in  his 
native  France,  and  then  to  remember  that  he  bare¬ 
ly  escaped  the  ban  of  his  church,  and  that  his 
closing  years  were  embittered  by  ecclesiastical 
persecution.  But  the  Count  was  “  bom  out  of  his 
due  time ;”  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  compelled 
to  take  sides  in  the  great  modern  conflict  between 
the  most  bigoted  form  of  ecclesiasticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  secular  liberty  on  the  other,  and 
though  he  was  reluctant  to  take  issue  with  the 
Pope,  his  attitude  was  no  hesitating  one,  as  the 
following  extract  from  his  Introduction  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  will  show : 

“  Twenty  years  ago  all  studies  favorable  to  the 
reestablishment  of  Catholic  truth,  especially  in 
history,  were  received  with  indulgent  sympathy  by 
the  faithful  and  the  clergy.  In  their  ranks,  in 
their  hearts,  we  found  an  assured  asylum  against 
the  disdains  and  derisions  of  our  natural  adver¬ 
saries,  and  against  the  absence  of  that  great  public 
favor  which  for  a  long  time  has  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  productions  nostile  or  indifferent  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Now  it  is  no  longer  thus  ;  the  merits  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  cause  are  too  often 
judged  according  to  those  oracles  who  inflict  wil¬ 
fully,  on  all  who  reject  their  authority,  the  re¬ 
proach  of  liberalism,  rationalism,  and,  above  all, 
of  naturalism.  I  have  achieved  a  right  to  this  three¬ 
fold  reproach.  I  should  be  surprised,  and  even 
mortified,  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  it,  for  I 
adore  libierty,  which  alone,  in  my  judgment,  se¬ 
cures  to  truth  triumphs  worthy  of  her,  I  hold 
reason  to  be  the  grateful  ally  of  faith,  not  her  en¬ 
slaved  and  humiliated  victim.  And,  lastly,  al¬ 
though  animated  by  a  lively  and  simple  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  I  nave  recourse  to  it  only  when 
the  Church  ordains,  or  when  all  natural  explana¬ 
tion  fails  to  interpret  undeniable  facts.  This  will 
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be  enough  to  caU  down  upon  me  the  anathema  of 
our  modem  inquisitors,  whose  thunders  we  must 
know  how  to  brave,  unless,  as  said  by  Mabillon 
in  an  encounter  with  certain  monastic  denuncia¬ 
tors  of  his  time,  ‘  unless  we  choose  to  renounce 
sincerity,  good  faith,  and  honor.’  ” 

The  American  reading  public  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Donahoe  for  publishing  this  noble 
work  in  a  style  commensurate  with  its  merits.  Few 
of  our  publications  will  compare  with  the  two  large 
volumes,  in  which  it  is  issued,  in  point  of  elegance 
and  lembili^  ;  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  mace  for  them  in  their  libraries,  can  purchase 
with  tne  full  assurance  that  the  place  will  be  in  all 
respects  worthily  filled. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  By  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston.  New-York  :  Orange  Judd  Co. 

The  “  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  belongs  to  that 
class  of  books  which  like  **  Georgia  Scenes”  and 
“  Wild  Western  Scenes”  aim  rather  to  sketch  lo¬ 
cal  scenes  and  local  characteristics  than  to  tell  a 
story  or  analyze  character.  For  this  reason  they 
are  not  merely  novels,  but  if  well  done,  attain  to 
something  of  the  significance  of  history,  and  must 
be  read  and  studied  in  the  future  by  those  who 
would  understand  the  various  phases  which  socie- 
tv  has  passed  through  in  this  country.  Not  that 
tnev  are  to  be  relied  upon  always,  for  the  scenes 
ana  experiences  which  they  depict  are  so  grotesque 
in  themselves  that  the  temptation  to  exaggeration 
is  almost  irresistible,  and  in  fact  is  seldom  resist¬ 
ed  ;  but  from  Mr.  Eggleston’s  reputation,  and  the 
profound  impression  which  his  story  seems  gene¬ 
rally  to  have  made,  we  judge  that  “The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster”  is  a  fairly  accurate  as  well  as  very 
vivid  sketch  of  what  life  was  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  backwoods  region  of  the  Far  West. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Hoopole  County,  Indiana, 
and  relates  the  adventures,  trials,  and  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  cultivated  and  rather  modest  young 
man  who  took  upion  himself  the  duties  of  school¬ 
master  in  the  Flat  Creek  “deestrick,”  which  had 
the  reputation  even  among  Hoosiers  of  being  the 
most  oifRcult  and  unruly  in  the  State.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  intensely  interesting,  of  course,  and  in 
parts  highly  dramatic ;  there  is  some  very  good 
outlining  of  character;  and  the  author  displays 
unmistaluible  piowers  tmth  as  a  story-teller  and  as 
a  humorist. 

As  a  whole  the  “  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  is  well 
worthy  of  the  great  popularity  which  it  attained 
in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  should 
be  widely  read  in  its  present  form.  It  is  not 
merely  of  current  interest,  but  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  department  of  our  literature,  not 
nearly  so  full  as  it  ou  At  to  be,  which  portrays  a 
phase  of  life  impossible  elsewhere  than  on  our 
frontiers,  and  even  there  rapidly  passing  away  if 
it  have  not  already  disappeared. 

The  book  is  appropnately  illustrated,  and  its 
appearance  is  creditabm  to  the  publishers  who, 
we  believe,  are  new  to  this  field. 

The  Science  of  Religion,  with  Pafers  on  Bud¬ 
dhism.  By  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
New  York :  Scribner  Co.  1872. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
'portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  has  already 
been  placed  before  the  readers  of  last  year’s  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Eclectic,  namdy,  the  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Religion,  deliver^  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  during  the  Spring  of  1870.  These  Lec¬ 


tures  are  in  every  way  remarkable,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reputation  and  dialectic  skill  of  their 
author,  but  because  they  are  the  first  attempt  to 
discuss,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  various  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  world,  in  their  purely  scientific  as- 
tiects.  W'e  are  glad  to  see  them  appear  again  in 
lxK>k  form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  the  casual  attention  whi(^  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  to  them  as  originally  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  “  Papers  on  Buddhism,”  which  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  are  a  lecture  on  “  Bud¬ 
dhist  Nihilism,”  delivered  before  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Philolo¬ 
gists,  which  met  at  Kiel,  .September  28th,  1869; 
and  a  translation  (from  P&li)  of  Buddha’s  Dham- 
mapada,  or  “Path  of  Virtue.”  This  latter 
forms  a  part  of  the  Buddhistic  Canon,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  verses, 
which  are  believed  to  contain  the  utterances  of 
Buddha  himself.  Some  of  these  verses,  or  para¬ 
bles,  might  very  well  have  been  taken  out  of  our 
New  Testament;  and,  taken  altogether,  they  form 
a  very  respectable  code  of  morals,  and  reflect 
credit  on  Buddha  as  a  teacher. 

The  volume  is  uniform  with  Max  Muller’s  pre¬ 
vious  works,  which  are  also  published  by  Messrs. 
Scribner  &  Co. 

Ballads  of  Good  Deeds,  and  Other  Verses.  By 
Henry  Abbey.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  fill  this  little  volume 
have  already  appeared  in  the  various  magazines 
and  weeklies.  They  are  all  pleasant  reading,  and 
many  of  them  are  altogether  above  the  level  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  classification  has  liecome 
known  as  “magazine  poetry;”  but,  pitched  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  minor  key,  they  are  somewhat  mo¬ 
notonous  perhaps  when  read  consecutively  and  at 
one  sitting.  Mr.  Abbey  has  genuine  poetic  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  considerable  facility  and  power  of 
expression,  and  a  cordial  love  of  nature  with  a 
tendency  to  see  “  sermons  in  stones,  Ixioks  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing.”  He 
is  steadily  winning  for  himself  a  good  reputation 
among  our  younger  poets,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  the  disposition  to  take  an  ethical  and  even 
melancholy  view  of  things  is  now  the  chief  error 
against  which  he  should  guard  his  muse. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  Co.  have  just  pubUsh- 
ed  The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland, 
by  W.  H.  Lecky,  author  of  “The  History  of 
Morals”  and  “  Rationalism  in  Europe.”  The 
book  is  made  up  of  four  essays,  “  which  appear¬ 
ed  anonymously  many  years  ago,”  on  Swift, 
Flood,  Grattan,  and  O’Connell.  They  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  able  and  vigorous,  and  are  written  with 
that  singularly  lucid  and  fascinating  style  which 
distinguish  Mr.  Lecky ’s  later  productions. 

The  same  house  publish  Sir  Henry  Holland’s 
Reminiscences  of  Past  Life;  and  also  the  Duke 
of  Somerset’s  remarkable  essay  on  Christian 
Theology  and  Modem  Skepticism,  which  created 
such  an  excitement  recently  in  England. 
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What  is  the  Cause  of  Thermal  Springs  t — ^This 
question  is  asked  in  a  paper  in  the  Geolo^al 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S. 
He  thinks  that  water  descending  to  deep  levels  in 
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the  strata  meets  at  some  point  with  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  which,  being  converted  into 
water  by  contact,  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which  in  turn,  as  the  store  of  heat  is  accu¬ 
mulated,  rises  by  rent  and  fissures  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  thermal  springs.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  hot  springs  nave  a  direct  connection 
with  volcanoes.  I.  Hot  springs  are  present  in 
all  volcanic  areas.  2.  Where  not  connected  di¬ 
rectly  with  volcanoes,  they  are  found  situated,  as 
in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Himalayas, 
upon  lines  of  dislocation  and  disturbance,  where 
volcanic  force,  if  not  visible  at  the  surface,  has 
l)een  in  operation  far  down  beneath.  3.  Hot 
springs  distant  from  volcanic  disturbances  are 
nevertheless  affected  by  them.  Thus  the  “  Source 
de  la  Reine,”  at  the  baths  of  Luchon,  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  was  raised  suddenly  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  from  a  tepid  spring 
to  122°  Fahr.,  a  heat  which  it  has  since  retain¬ 
ed.  Although  springs,  as  a  rule,  carry  carbo¬ 
nate  of  time  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  the 
hotter  thermal  springs  alone  contain  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  silica  in  solution.  For  example :  the  hot 
spring  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  naving  a  ba¬ 
sin  30  feet  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  by  layers  of 
travertin  many  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  sili¬ 
ceous  matter  deposited  on  wood,  reeds,  ferns,  etc. 
The  hot  springs  of  New-Zealand  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest,  exceeding  even  the  Great  Geyser  in  Iceland, 
which  also  dejjosits  enormous  quantities  of  silica 
from  its  waters  on  cooling,  originally  held  in  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  CoHttnution  of  the  Heavens. — Mr.  Proctor, 
speaking  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  construct¬ 
ion  of  the  heavens  derived  from  his  chart  of  324,- 
198  stars,  remarks,  “  Struve’s  general  conclusion 
that  the  stars  of  the  first  nine  or  ten  orders  of 
magnitude  are  more  densely  aggregated  along  the 
galactic  zone  is  abundantly  justified.  But  instead 
of  a  gradual  increase  of  density  such  as  his  statis¬ 
tics  suggested,  we  recognize  in  the  chart  a  distinct¬ 
ly  ma^ed  aggregation  within  those  very  regions 
of  the  heavens  nliere  the  Milky  Way  is  bri^test 
to  the  eye.  In  other  words,  we  nave  clear  evidence 
that  it  IS  not  towards  a  certain  zone  that  the  stars 
are  gathered,  but  in  those  irregular  cloud-like 
masses,  those  streams,  projections,  and  interlac¬ 
ing  branches,  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way  as 
it  is  actually  presented  on  clear  nights  to  our 
study.”  ‘‘In  tne  chart,  however,  we  see  the  pro¬ 
jections  carried  much  farther  away  from  the  main 
Wanch.”  ‘‘  A  circumstance  of  some  interest  is  to 
l>e  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  branching  exten¬ 
sions  are  found  to  lead,  in  almost  every  instance, 
towards  regions  of  the  heavens  where  many  nebu¬ 
lae  exist.” 

The  Royal  Society  and  its  Presidents. — The  Royal 
Society  have  done  so  much  for  science,  that  their 
choice  of  a  president  becomes  interesting  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  that  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  take  pleasure  in  science  under  her 
familiar  and  popular  aspects.  Since  our  last,  the 
venerable  Soaety  above  mentioned  have  listened 
to  the  farewell  address  of  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  and 
have  elected  in  his  stead  Mr.  G.  R.  Airy,  the 
Astronomer-royal.  Sir  Edward’s  scientific  acti¬ 
vity  has  been  remarkable :  his  connection  with 
the  fsociety  dates  from  half  a  century  ago ;  and 
though  his  advanced  years  (beyond  eighty)  compel 
him  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  he  has  not 
ceased  to  work.  The  great  task  of  his  life  has 


been  the  working  out  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  on  this  he  is  still  en¬ 
gaged,  hoping  to  complete  it  before  finally  laying 
down  the  pen.  What  he  has  already  accomplish¬ 
ed  may  be  read  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  in  that  important  work  will  the  remainder  be 
published — a  memorial  alike  of  the  author  and  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Airy,  the  new  president,  by  his  researches 
in  astronomy  and  physical  science,  has  made  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  famous  all  over  the  world ; 
hence  we  may  hope  that  the  scientific  reputation 
of  the  Royal  Society  will  continue  to  grow  under 
his  presidency.  It  must  have  been  Greenwich  that 
Emerson  had  in  mind  when,  in  describing  our 
English  Trails,  he  said  that  with  the  worst  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  world,  we  have  the  best  astronomical 
observations. — Chambers's  yournal. 

Some  New  Inventions. — It  is  reported  from  New- 
Orleans  that  a  way  has  been  discovered  to  use  am¬ 
monia  as  a  motive-power,  the  principle  lieing  that 
of  the  ice-making  machine ;  motion  is  obtained  by 
rapid  evaporation  and  energetic  absorption.  An 
ammonia  engine  is  said  to  nave  made  eight  hun¬ 
dred  trips,  and  drawn  a  car  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  it  could  be  drawn  by  horses.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  an  electro-magnetic  hammer  has  been  in¬ 
vented  for  use  in  dentistry — and  especially  in 
plugging  the  teeth.  A  discontinuous  current  pass¬ 
es  through  the  instrument,  the  hammer  is  there¬ 
by  vibrated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  plugging 
tool  is  driven  forward  at  each  blow  exactly  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  By  this  the  precision  of  an 
operation  may  be  secur^,  and  the  time  thereof 
shortened.  From  the  same  quarter  we  learn  that 
porous  iron  is  the  best  material  for  the  making  of 
water-filters,  as  it  possesses  remarkable  powers 
of  purification ;  ana  that  an  electro-magnet  has 
been  constructed  for  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  near  New-York,  which  is  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  in  its  dimensions  and  capabilities.  It  weighs 
sixteen  hundred  {xiunds,  and  will  lift  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons. 

Velocity  of  Vision. — ^The  last  number  of  Pfliiger’s 
Archiv  fiir  Physiologic  contains  a  paper  by  M. 
I^t,  of  St.  Petersburg,  “  On  the  time  requisite 
for  a  visual  impression  to  arrive  at  the  concious- 
ness,  and  U{x>n  the  duration  of  the  period  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  caused  by  a  visual  impression  of  defi¬ 
nite  duration.”  From  the  expenments  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  .and  Exner  it  has  been  snown  that,  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ordinary  letterpress  letters  be  exhibited  to 
the  eye  on  a  white  ground,  sometimes  one,  some¬ 
times  two  or  more  of  them  are  distinguished  from 
the  row  according  to  the  duration  of  the  impres¬ 
sion,  and  that  of  the  positive  after-image.  M .  Baxt 
proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  and  his  appara¬ 
tus  was  similar  to  those  employed  by  Helmholtz, 
and  consisted  of  two  disks,  which  could  be  caused 
to  revolve  at  known  speed,  but  the  posterior  of 
which  rotated  twelve  times  quicker  than  the  ante¬ 
rior.  From  the  numerous  experiments  given  (too 
complicated  to  be  here  inserted)  it  appe.irs — i. 
That  the  conciousness  of  a  given  excitation  is  on¬ 
ly  realized  or  perfected  by  degrees  ;  and,  2.  That 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  a  period  of  i-20th  of  a  second  must  elapse 
between  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  simple  ex¬ 
citation  of  6  or  7  letters  suddenly  placed  before 
and  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  and  its  reception  or 
formation  in  the  consciousness.  In  other  experi¬ 
ments  he  found  that  the  time  required  for  the 
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comprehension  of  a  complex  figure  was  much 
greater  than  that  for  a  simple  figure,  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  an  ellipse  and  a  ptentagon  for  in¬ 
stance  being  as  I  :  5.  Researches  on  tne  time  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  production  of  conciousness  with 
various  strengths  of  illumination  gave  the  result 
that  this  time  was  proportionate  within  rather 
wide  limits  to  the  degree  of  illumination  ;  but  if 
the  illumination  was  excessively  strong  or  weak, 
it  increases. 

A  New  Southern  Observatory. — It  is  probable 
that  before  many  years  are  passed  astronomers 
will  be  able  to  extend  the  system  of  charting 
advocated  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Proctor,  to  the 
southern  heavens.  At  the  Cape  observatory  Mr. 
Stone  is  already  busily  at  work  reducing  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  writes  to  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  respecting  the  present  position  of  the 
work  at  the  new  observatory  of  Cordoba.  The 
special  instrumental  observations  which  Dr.  Gould 
has  in  purpose  have  not  been  commenced,  the  ob¬ 
servatory  not  being  yet  sufficiently  complete  ;  but 
considerable  prc^ess  has  been  made  in  U  rano- 
metry.  Dr.  Gould  has  a  catalogue  of  over  7100 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eve  on  good  nights, 
reaching  to  the  magnitude  6-o.  The  space  with¬ 
in  which  these  stars  lie  is  about  -(87  of  the  com¬ 
plete  celestial  sphere ;  and  therefore  the  numeri¬ 
cal  richness  corresponds  to  about  12,100  stars  for 
the  whole  heavens — a  much  larger  number  than 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  whether  the  seem¬ 
ingly  remarkable  richness  of  the  southern  heavens 
as  thus  newly  surveyed  corresponds  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  distribution  noticed  by  Mr.  Proctor,  who  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  Preface  to  his  larger  Star-Atlas, 
that  1132  stars  may  be  counted  in  the  south  polar 
maps,  as  against  fewer  than  400  in  an  equal 
noilhem  area. — Popular  Seietue  Retnew. 

Glacial  Era. — After  the  deposition  of  the  plio¬ 
cene  rocks,  occurs  a  more  recent  series  known  as 
the  pleistocene,  embracing  the  gravels,  brick 
earths,  and  peaty  moss,  etc.,  and  strata  now  in 
course  of  formation.  It  was  after  the  time  in 
which  the  above-named  pliocene  rocks  were  de¬ 
posited,  and  beforrf  the  .commencement  of  the 
pleistocene  period,  that  the  epoch  known  as  the 
glacial  occurred.  Of  the  mammalia  existing  at 
the  time  the  coralline  crag  was  deposited,  nearly 
every  species  is  now  extinct ;  an  analysis  of  all  the 
fauna  belonging  to  this  period  gives  about  xo  per 
cent  as  allied  to  existing  species.  The  red  crag 
gives  about  80  pier  cent,  and  embraces  among 
other  forms  the  rhinoceros,  hippwtherium,  liea- 
vers,  pigs,  tapirs,  Irish  elk,  tiger,  wolves,  hippo- 
jMtamus,  etc.  In  the  mammalian  crag  to  to  90 
pier  cent  of  the  spiecies  found  are  now  existing ; 
there  are  elephants,  three  spiecies,  horse,  deer, 
lieaver,  otter,  etc.  The  plants  found  in  the  forest 
beds  consist  all  of  genera  and  spiecies  now  living. 
Judging  from  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  crag  de¬ 
posits,  the  climate  of  Euro^  was  warmer  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  at  the  pieriod  of  the  for¬ 
est  beas  it  was  much  the  same  as  now,  thus  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  in  a  colder  direction  from  its  pre¬ 
vious  condition.  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time 
united  to  the  Continent  of  Europie.  Physical 
changes  in  the  geography  of  the  northern  nemi- 
sphere  occurred,  much  of  the  land  was  gradually 
submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  seas,  leaving  the  higher  table  lands  and  moun- 
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tain  summits  uncovered,  the  climate  increased  in 
coldness,  vast  masses  of  ice  were  formed  which 
the  summer  heat  failed  to  melt,  these  continually 
increased  until  the  whole  northern  region  of  the 
globe  was  one  Immense  shroud  of  ice,  forming 

S'aciers  of  immense  extent,  thousands  of  feet  in 
ickness ;  these  flowing  slowly  onwards  at  the 
rate  perhaps  of  a  few  hundred  yards  pier  annum, 
bearing  with  them  millions  of  tons  of  rock  and 
earth,  pursued  their  courses,  grinding,  tearing, 
leveling,  and  scooping  vast  hollows  in  the  earth, 
till  nearly  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  was 
covered.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  at  this  pieriod 
was  filled  with  one  immense  glacier,  fully  3000 
feet  thick  ;  a  great  circular  hill  of  rubbish,  simi¬ 
lar  in  character  to  one  of  the  moraines  of  modern 
glaciers,  occupies  the  south  of  Switzerland,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  to  60  or  70  miles,  and  16,000 
feet  in  height,  testifying  to  its  immensity  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  finish  of  its  course.  All  the  great  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  North  America  are  simply  hol¬ 
lows  scoopied  out  by  ice  action ;  Loch  Lomond,  in 
Scotland,  and  Llanlierris,  in  Wales,  are  in  our 
own  country  but  typies  of  the  mighty  force  of  gla¬ 
ciers  which  have  scooped  out  Geneva  and  Maggi- 
ore,  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  man  inhabited  Europe  prior  to  the  gla¬ 
cial  epjoch;  the  question  still  remains  in  al^y- 
ance ;  evidence  has  lieen  produced  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  decisive,  he  probably 
existed  in  more  southern  latitudes.  According  to 
Professor  Ramsay,  symptoms  of  prior  glacial  pe¬ 
riods  are  to  be  found  as  having  occurred  in  Mio¬ 
cene,  Permian,  and  Devonian  times. — English 
Mechanic. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Skunk. — Dr.  J.  S.  Parker, 
in  a  p>apier  published  in  the  American  Natural¬ 
ist,  says,  in  regard  to  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  well-known  odor  emitted  by  this  animal : 
“  When  I  resumed  operations,  on  the  parts  now 
weighing  only  about  two  ounces  out  of  a  Mephitis 
of  nine  pxiunds,  I  had  a  strip  of  skin  with  the 
anal  lips,  the  suspicious  calices  or  cones  in  their 
cupi-like  cavities,  and  the  pouches.  Microscopie 
was  at  hand,  magnifying  glasses,  spiectacles,  and 
dissecting  case  that  had  done  much  human  duty. 

I  began  by  severing  the  two  muscular  pouches, 
and  found  no  connection  between  them.  Books 
say,  ‘The  animal  gives  its  pieculiar  and  penetra¬ 
ting  odor  from  two  glands,  situated  external  to  the 
pielvis.’  I  found  the  ‘glands’  to  be  clear  muscu¬ 
lar  fibre,  with  not  apiarticle  of  smell,  or  a  trace  of 
any  glandular  structure.  So  much  truth  there  is 
in  old  sayings,  repieated  for  years  or  ages  past ! ' 
Further  to  test  the  matter,  I  cut  slowly  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mass  of  muscular  not  Handular,  fibres, 
and  came  upion  a  thick,  white,  leathery  capsule, 
like  the  crop  of  a  chicken,  with  the  source  for  the 
contents,  provided  by  the  little  glands  about  it. 
Now  putting  on  old  clothes,  and  sitting  to  the 
windward,  I  cut  through  this  white  capsule  ;  a 
bright  yellow  fluid  came  out,  and  I  instantly  felt 
that  distance  would  ‘lend  enchantment  to  the 
view.’  But  I  was  not  to  be  baffled.  So  I  dipped 
the  point  of  my  scaliiel  in  the  yellow  fluid,  put 
the  tenth  or  twentieth  of  a  drop  of  it  on  a  glass, 
covered  it  with  another  strip  of  glass,  and  jdaced 
it  under  a  power  of  forty  diameters  in  my  micro¬ 
scope.  The  appearance  was  peculiar.  It  looked 
like  molten  gold,  or  like  quicksilver  of  the  finest 
golden  color.  Pressure  on  the  strips  of  glass 
made  it  flow  like  globules  of  melted  gold.” 


ART. 


The  Geology  of  Salt  Lake  City. — Mr.  W.  P.  Blake 
has  written  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman  in  which 
he  describes  briefly,  but  pretty  generally,  the  ge¬ 
ology  of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  ffe  says  tnat  he  left 
New-Haven  hurriedly  to  reach  the  Emma  Mine 
and  examine  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  mine.  Within 
a  little  more  than  a  year  it  has  yielded  ore  worth 
over  $2,000,000,  ana  this  without  any  special  out¬ 
lay.  It  is  a  great  mass  of  soft  earthy-looking 
ore,  the  result  of  the  decompiosition  of  argentife¬ 
rous  galena.  It  is  dug  out  with  shovels  and 
picks,  sacked,  and  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  it  sells 
for  about  $175  per  ton.  The  mass  is  between 
strata  of  limestone,  the  middle  members  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  strata  over  a  mile  thick.  The  lower  mem¬ 
bers  are  slate  and  quartzite,  and  rest  upon  the  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  syenitic  granite  whitm  form  the 
picturesque  Alpine-like  peaks  of  the  Wahsatch. 
These  strata  are  all  much  uplifted  and  contorted, 
some  of  the  harder  beds  surgii^  up  into  peaks  at 
least  11,000  feet  above  tide.  The  mine  is  at  an 
elevation  of  8500  to  9000  feet  At  the  head  of 
the  cafion  upon  the  side  of  which  it  is  situated, 
there  is  a  hne  exposure  of  syenitic  granite  for 
about  a  mile,  with  rounded  polished  backs — rockes 
mourUonnies — probably  9000  feet  above  tide. 
These  rocks  give  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  there  of  a  large  glacier.  Much  of  the 
polish  upon  the  surface  has  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  The  patches  that  remain 
are  dark  brown  in  color,  while  the  syenite  is  light 
gray,  and  they  show  the  same  peculiar  scale-like 
crusts  seen  on  the  partly  weathered  glaciated  sur¬ 
faces  above  the  Yosemite. 


The  "Golgotka”  of  Girome. — 'Fhe  gallery  of 
Mr.  Kncedler,  (Goupil  &  Co.,)  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-second  street,  is  always  an  attractive  place 
of  resort ;  but  it  has  probably  never  been  more 
worthy  of  a  visit  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  lliere  are  many  pictures  on  exhibition 
there  that  will  afford  the  critic  material  for  profit¬ 
able  comment,  and  richly  reward  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  for  the  time  spent  in  their  examination. 
It  is  of  one  of  them  only  that  we  purpose  to  say 
something  to-day — a  painting  which  is  a  rich  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  art  treasures  of  America,  though 
it  will  go  ere  long  into  a  private  .collection.  This 
is  the  “  Golgotha”  of  Girome. 

The  genius  of  this  eminent  French  master  has 
.heretofore  been  so  exclusively  associated  with 
other  classes  of  subjects,  that  when,  four  years 
ago,  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  he  had  select¬ 
ed  for  his  greatest  work  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  there  was  excited  among  connoisseurs  a 
feeling  of  surprise.  He  had  reveled  in  eastern 
sunlights  and  ancient  architecture ;  he  had  depict¬ 
ed  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  Moslem  and  the  im¬ 
perial  cruelty  of  the  Caesars  ;  Pagan  sensuality 
and  Parisian  follies  had  been  delineated  witn 
equal  effectiveness  by  hLs  pencil.  We  remember 
the  street  scenes  of  Cairo  and  the  arid  expanse  of 
the  desert ;  the  Nubian  butcher  and  the  conspira¬ 
tors  hastily  leaving  the  Senate  chamber  where 
they  had  slain  **  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world Hyperides  unveiling  to  her  judges  the 
irresistible  loveliness  of  Phryne,  and  Pierrot 
borne  off  across  the  blood-stained  snow  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne, in  the  “  Duel  after  the  Mas¬ 
querade;”  and  recalling  these  we  should  never 


think  pf  Girome  as  undertaking  to  represent  the 
most  majestic  and  appalling  event  of  all  the  ages, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  butchery  of  the 
gladiators  on  a  Roman  holiday  in  the  Coliseum, 
Uie  subject  of  another  of  his  higher  w'orks,  was 
but  a  trivial  and  vulgar  spectacle.  V’et  not  only 
has  Girome  selected  the  Crucifixion  for  his  ekef 
eT oeuvre,  he  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  at 
once  unioue  and  extraordinary. 

With  the  works  of  the  old  masters  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  same  awful  scene,  notably  with  the 
great  picture  of  Rubens  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  this  painting  sug£|ests  no  comparison,  for 
it  deals  not,  as  they  do,  with  the  matenal  facts  and 
details  of  the  tremendous  agony.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  the  imamnation  and  not  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  canvas.  We  are  thus  spared  the 
contumely  and  the  bodily  outrage,  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  spear  of  the  executioner,  the  faces 
of  the  brutal  populace  and  the  Divine  anguish  of 
the  awful  close.  'ITie  stupendous  sacrifice  has  been 
accomplished.  Consummatum  est.  Across  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  which  is  luminous  with 
a  supernal  light,  are  projected  from  right  to  left 
the  shadows  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of 
the  crucified  victims  of  the  Jewish  law.  This  is 
all  of  the  great  transaction  that  appears ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  caught  that  the  artist  has  only  just 
hinted  to  the  beholder  the  fearful  significance  of 
the  event,  yet  hinted  it  in  such  manner  that  no 
visible  dying  Saviour,  feebly  set  forth  as  to  the 
blending  of  his  human  and  Divine  nature  in  coun¬ 
tenance  and  form,  could  produce  half  the  emotion 
that  it  excites.  Never  again  in  the  returning  cy¬ 
cles  of  time  shall  such  a  shadow  be  cast  upon  the 
rocks  of  Judea  or  any  other  part  of  this  round 
world.  For  in  the  distance,  accurately  drawn  in 
its  topographical  and  architectural  features,  so  far 
as  archieology  can  enable  us  to  determine,  rises 
the  irregular  and  somewhat  somber  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  girt  with  its  lofty  walls  and  ramparts.  In 
the  intermediate  space,  across  the  hills  that  lie  in 
the  direction  of  Calvaiy,  we  see,  slowly  wending 
its  way  back  to  ”  the  dim  rich  city,”  and,  indeed, 
already  entering  at  one  of  its  gates,  a  straggling 
procession  made  up  of  the  Roman  cohorts  and 
the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  have  carried  out 
or  witnessed  the  Crucifixion.  The  figures  in  the 
procession  are  greatly  reduced,  but  the  treatment 
of  the  tortuous  line  enables  us  to  recognize  here 
a  fluttering  standard  and  there  the  head  of  ahorse 
lifted  above  the  throng,  and  relieving,  by  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  outline  or  color,  the  general  uniformity. 
Last  of  all,  it  may  be  mentioned,  above  the  city 
rests  a  portentous  gloom  of  gathering  clouds,  in 
effective  contrast  with  the  strong  light  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  segment  of  the 
mood-red  disk  of  the  sun  is  faintly  discernible. 

The  power  of  this  painting,  as  has  been  said  al¬ 
ready,  lies  less  in  its  actual  portraitures  than  in  its 
wonderful  intimations.  The  almost  creative  sug- 

festiveness  which  lends  to  the  finest  passages  of 
ennyson  their  truest  charm  imparts  to  the  canvas 
of  Gerome  its  strongest  fascination.  In  the  nude 
form  of  Phryne  we  are  impressed  with  the  sensu¬ 
ality  of  the  polished  Greek  ;  in  the  march  before 
Caesar  to  the  deadly  combat  we  recognize  the 
brutality  of  ancient  Rome;  the  domino  of  the 
duellist  of  the  bal  masque  only  half  conceals  the 
hollowness  of  the  life  of  the  second  French  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  so  in  this  last  and  noblest  illustration 
of  G^rome’s  genius  the  mere  material  objects  and 
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persons  represented  sure  as  nothing  to  whsU  we 
might  call  its  hidden  meaning  ;  but  this  meaning 
is  patent  to  all  whose  sensibilities  have  not  been 
desidened  by  the  materialism  of  much  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  su-t,  whose  minds  have  not  been  belittled  by 
the  trivisdities  of  the  popular  ^enre  painting  of  the 
time.  How  eloquent  is  the  very  indifference  of 
thaU  returning  multitude  !  The  legionsu-ies  of  Pi¬ 
late  and  the  rabble  of  Terussdem,  Roman  masters 
and  Jewish  priesthooa,  make  their  careless  way 
homeward  sis  from  an  every-day  spectacle,  while 
the  veil  of  the  temple  has  been  rent  in  twsun,  smd 
the  desui  have  come  forth  from  the  tombs,  and  all 
Nature  hs«  been  in  agony  at  the  sight  of  her  ex¬ 
piring  God-  Around  ana  above  the  devoted  dty 
the  hurrying  clouds  impend  with  a  presage  of  dis- 
sister,  as  if  the  day  were  already  at  hand  when  the 
armies  of  Titus  should  lay  it  low,  smd  not  one 
stone  should  be  left  upon  another  to  testify  to  its 
former  magnificence.  Nor  is  the  murky  sky 
wholly  without  a  foreshadowing  of  that  yet  more 
awful  day  of  doom,  smd  we  csm  almost  fancy  in 
looking  into  its  depths  that  we  hear  the  pesd  of 
the  m^aevsd  hymn : 

*  Tuba  mirum  apar{ent  lonuni 
Per  tepulcra  reaionum 
Coget  omnea  ante  Throoum. 

— Evtning  Post. 

Mtmorial  to  Franklin. — The  Philsulelphians  sme 
constructing  a  gorgeous  stained-glass  window  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Frsmklin. 
lliit  is  to  be  placed  in  tne  college  at  Philadelphis^ 
of  which  Franklin  was  the  founder.  The  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  alumni  of  the  college.  The  win¬ 
dow  will  lie  divided  into  three  comiiartments,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  portrait  of  Franklin, 
the  coat-of-sumis  of  William  Penn,  who  grsmted 
the  first  charter  to  the  college  in  1675,  and  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvsmia,  which  grant^  the  present 
charter  in  1791.  The  lower  portion  of  tne  win¬ 
dow  is  divided  by  mullions  into  five  panels.  On 
the  centre  psmel  will  be  inscribed,  “  Eripstitcalo 
fttlmen,  sceptrumque  tyranstis,"  smd  underneath  a 
dvic  crown.  On  the  psmels  on  one  side  of  the 
centra  will  be  pUced  pictures  of  the  Old  Academy 
in  Fourth  Street,  of  the  printing  press  used  by 
Dr.  Frsmklin  in  London,  and  of  the  first  discovery 
of  electridty.  On  the  other  side,  a  picture  of  the 
present  University,  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  printing  press,  smd  of  the  newest  telegraphic 
machine. 

Thtyare  about  to  do  a  good  thing  for  the  fine  arts 
in  Paris — a  thing  which  has  been  urged  there  over 
and  over  agsun,  and  with  hsmdly  less  freouency 
recommended  here, — of  course,  as  regsmds  pic¬ 
tures,  without  effect.  This  is  the  estsmlishment 
of  a  museum  of  copies  of  art  which  sme  in  collec¬ 
tion  foreign  to  France.  For  ourselves,  thsmks  to 
the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  smd  a  large  number  of  articles,  to  msmy 
of  which  we  have  csdled  attention,  has  been 
brought  together,  even  including  some  copies  of 
paintings,  the  dates  of  which  declare  their  interest 
to  be  rather  archaeological  than  artistic,  e.g.,  fac¬ 
similes  of  mossiics,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found  in 
Rome  and  elsew'here.  By  this  mesms  we  shsdl 
possess  a  collection  of  inestimable  vsdue.  What 
IS  most  desirable  both  here  smd  in  Paris  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fine  copies  of  paintings  in  foreign  gsd- 
leries.  The  first  object  of  this  order  acquired  for 
Paris  is  a  copy,  by  Steuben,  from  Raphael’s  “  Leo 


the  Tenth,”  and  which  belonged  to  M.  Mundler. 
— Atkenttum. 

IVood-Engraving  by  Mocking. — A  process  for 
engraving  on  wood  by  the  cutting  action  of  a  ssmd- 
blsist  is  described  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute.”  A  photographic  copy  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  or  object  to  be  engraved  is  formed  on  a  suit- 
sibTe  matrix.  This  is  then  acted  upon  by  a  jet  of 
ssmd,  the  psu-ticles  of  which  have  a  very  high  ve¬ 
locity,  so  as  to  cut  away  to  vsurying  depths  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  block.  The  block  is  then  electrotyped, 
smd  the  engraving  is  printed  from  the  electrotype. 
?'or  vsu-ious  cutting  and  polishing  purposes,  the 
ssmd-jet  seems  likely  to  prove  extremely  vsduable. 

A  black  marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  in¬ 
scription  in  brass  characters,  has  just  been  placed 
over  the  grave  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey: 
Johannes  Herschel,  Gulielmi  Herschel,  natu  opere 
fama  filius  unicus  “  Coelis  Exploratis,”  hie  nrope 
Newtonum,requiescit  generatioet  generatio,  Mira- 
dlia  Dei  Nsurabunt,  Psalm  cxlv.  4:5.  Vixit 
Ixxix.  annos.  Obiit  undecimo,  die  Mali,  A.D. 
mdccclxxi. 

The  advanta^s  derived  from  photography  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Paris  have  been  so  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  that  the  study  of  photography  is  now  obli¬ 
gatory  for  a^irants  and  military  students  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  Since  the  month  of 
July  last  there  have  been  few  communications 
read  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences  which  have 
not  been  supported  and  attested  by  photographic 
illustrations. 

A  New  House  of  Parliament  is  to  be  erected  at 
,  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  the  architects  of  all  nations 
have  been  invited  to  compete  in  the  presentation 
of  designs.  The  plans  must  be  sent  to  Berlin 
before  April  isth.  A  prize  of  $4220  will  be  given 
for  the  best  design,  and  prizes  of  $844  for  each  of 
the  four  next  best  designs. 

The  Gallery  of  Afollo,  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  closed  in  .\ugust,  1870,  has  been  reopened. 
To  its  contents  have  been  added  certain  pieces  of 
buhl,  which  were  saved  from  St.  Cloud,  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  and  elsewhere. 

A  /««</ is  lieing  raised  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of 
Horace  Greeley  on  Printing-House  Square,  oppo¬ 
site  the  statue  of  Franklin.  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  over  $10,000  have  already  lieen  sign¬ 
ed  for. 

Rota  Boftkeur\\^^  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
French  newspapers  for  hai-ing  painted  the  war-, 
horse  of  the  Emjierorof  Germany. 

- - 

VARIETIES. 

Father  Hyacinihe  and  Papal  Infallibiltty. — 
A  short  time  ago,  a  letter  was  sent  by  Father 
Gratry  to  the  Araibishop  of  Paris,  expressing  his 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  reply  addressed  to  Father  Gratry,  by 
Father  Hyadnthe,  who  is  now  in  Bavaria: 

“  Munich,  Dec.  23d,  1871. 

“  My  Dear  Father  :  Before  I  heard  the  fact  re¬ 
ported  as  a  common  rumor,  you  yourself  inform¬ 
ed  me  of  your  submission  to  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  Non  privata  audacia  ted  publica  auctori- 
tate  procedendum  est,  you  wrote,  quoting  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  Aquinas.  At  the  same  time,  you  indirectly 
exhorted  me  to  follow  your  example,  and  added 
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the  following  kind  words, (for  which  I  thank  you:) 

‘  I  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  love  you.’ 

“  Be  persuaded,  my  Father,  that  outward  sub¬ 
mission  would  not  trouble  me,  if  inwardly  I  were 
convinced ;  neither  would  I  hesitate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  error  before  the  world,  if  I  could  also 
acknowledge  it  liefore  my  own  conscience.  I 
have  never  believed  in  my  own  infallibility,  and  I 
have  never  tried  to  persuade  others  to  believe  in 
it ;  I  can  not  even  understand  how  it  can  be  so 
difficult,  as  is  commonly  reported,  to  acknowledge 
an  honest  mistake,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  by 
such  an  acknowledgment,  a  sincere  and ’earnest 
man  will  always  raise  himself  in  the  esteem  of 
those  whose  esteem  is  really  worth  acquiring. 

“  Permit  me  to  observe,  that  when  one  has 
written  such  soul-stirring  pages  as  those  of  your 
last  letters,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  ingenuously 
to  say  that  he  blots  them  out.  lie  must  also  blot 
out  the  bright  but  painful  traces  which  they  have 
left  in  the  souls  of  men. 

“  Why,  my  reverend  Father,  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago,  that  you  suddenly  arose,  like  a  pro¬ 
phet  in  the  midst  of  troubled  Israel,  assuring  us 
that  you  had  received  commands  from  God,  and 
that,  in  order  to  fultill  them,  you  were  ready  to 
suffer  all  things  !  You  then  wrote  that  argument 
as  logical  as  it  was  eloquent  which  has  been  ridi¬ 
culed  but  not  refuted  ;  and,  after  proving  by  as¬ 
sured  facts  that  the  question  of  infallibility  is  an 
unwholesome  question — I  use  your  own  expres¬ 
sion — you  gave  utterance,  in  your  holy  indigna¬ 
tion,  to  those  words,  which  are  resounding  still, 
Numquid  Deus  indigel  mendaeio  vestro?  Does 
God  reouire  your  lies  ? 

“Ana  now,  to-day,  standing  before  so  many 
consciences  which  you  have  troubled  and  left  in 
doubt,  you  are  satisfied  to  write  to  your  bishop, 
in  so  composed  a  manner  as  to  occasion  both  sad¬ 
ness  and  surprise : 

“  ‘  I  desire.  Monseigneur,  to  simply  say  to  you 
what,  it  seems  to  me,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  lie 
said,  that  I,  like  all  my  brethren  in  the  priest¬ 
hood,  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  \Vhatevcr  I  may  have  written  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  these  decrees,  before  their  adoption,  I 
now  blot  out.’ 


Ecclesut,  and  of  his  universal  jurisdiction,  do  not 
try  to  give  them  an  interpretation  contrary  to 
their  plain,  natural  meaning,  the  only  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  the  Roman  auUiority  imposes  or  ac¬ 
cepts  ;  but  show  us  how  this  meaning  accords 
with  the  facts  of  history  which  you  have  already 
so  learnedly  discussed  and  established. 

“Then,  my  dear  F'ather,  and  not  till  then,  will 
you  have  reconciled  your  actions  with  your  convic¬ 
tions,  as  you  say  in  your  letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  and  tnen  only  will  you  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  ri^ht  to  defend  the  cause  of  religion,  so 
sadly  compromised  at  the  present  time. 

“  What  I  most  fear  is  not  the  frank  and  open 
skepticism  of  the  opponents  of  revelation;  it  is 
rather  the  unconscious  skepticism  of  those  who 
place  false  authority  and  false  unity  before  the 
truth. 

“  The  first  of  these  strengthens  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice  by  the  very  assaults  which  it  makes  upon  it 
from  without ;  the  second  secretly  undermines  it 
from  within,  by  breaking  away  the  two  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  it  rests,  sincerity  of  faith  and  in- 
tegri^  of  conscience. 

“  Receive,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  Father,.an  as¬ 
surance  of  my  sorrowful  but  respiectful  regard, 
and  permit  me,  in  turn,  to  say  to  you  that  I  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  love  you. 

“  llYACINTHE. 

“  To  Abb^  Gratry.” 

When  Do  Men  Die  t — Medical  experience  proves 
that,  in  chronic  diseases,  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  occur  just  before  dawn.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  brain  diseases,  and  of  all  those  relatetl 
ca.ses  where  death  results  from  an  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  power,  through  overwork,  excessive  ex¬ 
citement,  or  nervous  prostration.  It  is  at  the 
hour  of  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  the  life- 
force  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  succumbs  most  rea¬ 
dily  to  the  assault  of  epilepsy,  or  piaralysis,  or  of 
the  fatal  lethargy  that  comes  in  those  vividly  beau¬ 
tiful  picture-dreams,  for  which  medical  science  has 
as  yet  found  no  name,  and  of  which  it  has  taken  no 
sufficient  cognizance.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  die 
in  this  way  expire  in  their  sleep.  In  many  such 
cases,  if  a  friend  w-ere  at  hand  to  waken  the  sleeper 
when  the  attack  comes  on,  or  if  he  were  to  be 


“  Is  it  thus  that  the  truth  and  the  disciples  of  awakened  by  some  accidental  noise,  he  might,  by 
Jesus  Christ  are  hereafter  to  be  treated  ?  the  use  of  a  few  simple  precautions,  prolong  his 

“  When  St.  Augustine  wrote  that  lieautiful  life  for  many  years  ;  for  the  shock  which  proves 
book,  his  Retraetationes,  which  is  often  referred  to  *0  l*tal  to  trie  man  wrapped  in  deep  sleep,  when 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  its  nature  or  its  the  system  is  passive  and  relaxed,  would  be  vic- 
bearing,  he  was  very  careful  to  determine  the  par-  toriously  repelled  were  it  armed  with  all  its  wak- 
ticular  points  in  which  he  believed  he  had  been  ing  energies.  Men  who  do  brain-work,  and  who 
mistaken,  and  to  make  known  the  facts  which  are  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  should  be  on  their 
had  convinced  him.  This  it  is  that  gives  such  CTard  against  this  insidious  enemy.  They  should 
sincerity,  dignity,  and  utility  to  those  admirable  beware  of  five  o’clock  A.M.,  for  it  is  a  perilous 
confessions  of  his  soul ;  this  it  is  that  makes  his  hour.  Do  you  find  yourself  unable  to  sleep,  when 
very  errors  serve  to  secure  the  triumph  and  firm-  you  retire  for  the  night,  exhausted  with  your  day’s 
er  establishment  of  the  truth.  Imitate  this  great  work?  Do  you,  in  vain,  turn  froin  one  side  to 
mind,  my  F'ather,  and  by  refuting  yourself,  you  ^1**  other  ?  Does  your  brain  persist  in  working 
will  help  to  enlighten  and  pacify  us.  when  you  would  fain  have  it  rest  ?  Do  old  saws, 

“  If  you  have  ceased  to  see  in  the  Council  of  und  scraps  of  rhyme,  repeat  themselves  in  your 
the  Vatican  a  body  without  authority,  because  it  memory  with  wearisome  iteration,  defying  your 
was  not  free,  say  so  clearly ;  and  do  not  content  utmost  efforts  to  silence  them  ?  Then,  I  say  to 
yourself  with  simply  saying  this,  but  give  us  the  ym**  beware  !  You  will  be  sure  to  sleep  at  fast, 
tacts  which  have  convinced  you,  and  inform  us  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  ;  for,  sooner  or  later, 
by  what  signs  we  can  hereafter  distinguish  a  nature  will  assert  her  rights, 
pseudo-council  from  a  legitimate  and  ecumenical  East  Indian  Forests. — Although  the  forests  of 
council.  India  are  still  very  large,  owing  to  a  climate  high- 

“  If  you  accept  the  two  so-called  dogmas  of  the  ly  favorable  to  vegetation,  they  do  not  present  so 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  absque  consensu  imposing  an  aspect  as  those  of  America.  Bound- 
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less  regions  of  trees  growing  close  to  each  other, 
entwined  and  interlat^  by  innumerable  creepers, 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  traveler,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  India.  There  are  no  solitudes  which 
human  feet  have  never  violated,  or  giants  of  vege¬ 
tation  which  add  layer  to  layer  of  growth  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  end  by  reaching  dimensions  an  idea 
whereof  can  scarcely  be  formed :  and  which,  as 
they  have  taken  ages  to  increase,  so  decrease  as 
slowly,  losing  now  and  then  a  branch,  until  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  foliage,  their  sap  dried  up, 
they  fall  of  themselves,  restoring  to  the  soil  ml 
that  they  have  drawn  from  it,  and  making  a  void 
in  the  forest,  which  young  trees  soon  fill  up.  Na¬ 
ture  in  India  has  not  this  majesty;  men  have 
worn  it  out ;  the  landscape  has  but  too  often  the 
appearance  of  old  age,  painful  to  see :  uncultiva- 
tra  land  is  only  abandoned  land;  the  forests, 
worked  over  manv  times,  are  cut  out  into  clear¬ 
ings,  and  peopled  by  scattered  villages,  which 
seem  to  date  from  the  earliest  periods.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  globe  where  our  species  first  planted 
Itself,  and  from  that  day,  thousands  of  generations 
have  succeeded  each  other,  demanding  from  the 
same  aoil  the  same  miserable  existence.  The  for¬ 
ests  supplied  what  was  wanted  for  their  huts  and 
cooking :  they  settled  down  with  their  flocks,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  trees  for  the  space  necessary  to  grow 
rice  and  millett ;  then,  when  the  ground  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  began  the  same  work  of  desolation 
farther  on.  A  large  portion  of  the  mountainous 
part  of  India  has  thus  been  traversed :  frequently 
in  the  thickest  jungle,  the  traveler  will  come 
upon  ruins  of  anaent  villages,  abandoned  tombs ; 
and  even  now  many  wandering  tribes  find  their 
home  deep  in  the  woods.  It  is  onlv  in  the  most 
retired  valleys  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains 
that  forests  are  found  containing  trees  important 
in  tlieir  number  and  their  height. 

The  variety  of  species  is,  however,  very  great ; 
it  has  been  reckoned  as  the  largest  in  the  world, 
without  adding  to  it  an  infinite  variety  of  shrubs. 
'Starting  from  the  southern  point  of  Hindustan, 
and  advancing  northward  to  the  summits  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  kinds  which  grow  in  every  climate 
may  be  met  with,  from  those  which  belong  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  tropi^  cone,  to  those  which  chaiacter- 
ixe  the  Alpine  flora.  Around  the  villages  are  the 
palms,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  sacred  fig ;  then  in 
clumps  scattered  on  the  plains,  are  the  tamarind, 
the  teak,  the  mango.  More  to  the  north,  the 
palms,  disapp^ ;  but  the  brilliancy  and  size  of 
the  flowers,  with  the  evergreen  tints  of  the  forest, 
still  give  a  tropical  character  to  vegetation.  The 
trees  lowing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  re¬ 
call  those  of  our  own  country,  such  as  cedars, 
firs,  and  oaks.  They  are  of  the  same  family, 
though  diflFerent  in  species ;  the  green  oak  lieing 
the  only  one  really  resembling  what  is  met  with 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  immense  hasin 
of  the  Sutlej,  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya,  mag¬ 
nificent  groves  of  the  deodara  cedar  are  found, 
which,  sometimes  alone,  or  mixed  with  pines, 
oaks,  and  cypress,  cover  the  sides  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  i^ley  and  its  innumerable  branches.  It  is  at 
the  base  of  these  mountains  that  real  forests  show 
themselves ;  vegetation  gradually  disappears  in 
the  higher  regions,  until  nothing  but  graminifer- 
ous  plants  are  seen. — Chambers's  JoHrnal. 

Treaties  with  Japan. — It  is  understood  that  one 
of  the  changes  in  the  commercial  treaties  with 
Japan,  which  the  embassy  now  in  this  country  de¬ 
sires  to  effect,  relates  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 
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functions  by  foreign  ministers  and  consuls.  It  is 
provided  by  the  Yeddo  treaty  of  1858  that  Amer¬ 
icans  committing  offences  against  the  Japanese 
shall  be  tried  in  American  consular  courts,  and 
that  Japanese  offending  against  Americans  shall 
be  tried  in  their  own  courts.  Suits  for  debts  are 
subject  to  the  same  provision.  A  similar  but  less 
comprehensive  article  regulates  the  same  matters 
in  the  Chinese  courts.  All  the  civilized  nations 
have  insisted  upon  these  conditions  when  making 
treaties  with  the  eastern  nations,  and  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  strong  hostile  sentiment  toward 
foreigners  such  conditions  were  doubtless  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  security  of  justice.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  European  nations  have  attemptetl  to 
give  a  forced  construction  to  this  treaty  stipulation 
and  to  claim  sovereignty  over  those  parts  of  the 
country  opened  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  any  charges  of  this  character 
are  brought  against  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Orientals  regard  the  stipulation  as 
vexatious  and  humiliating,  and  consider  its  abro¬ 
gation  essential  to  the  recognition  of  their  proper 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
are  other  regulations  in  existing  treaties  which 
seem  to  them  similarly  disparaging  and  offensive. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Japan  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  In  i860,  the  trade  carried  on  in  American 
vessels  amounted  to  but  $193,865;  in  1866,  the 
commerce  in  American  vessels  had  increased  to 
$884,122,  while  the  total  commerce  of  the  islands 
in  foreign  vessels  was  $2,348,136.  In  1869,  the 
commerce  in  American  vessels  amounted  to  $5,- 
125,645,  and  the  total  commerce  to  $7,201,3^. 
In  this  year  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
entered  at  the  five  open  ports  of  Japan  was  509,- 
098,  which  was  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  foreign 
tonnage  at  these  ports.  This  commerce  has  in¬ 
crease  quite  as  rapidly  since  1869  as  at  any  time 
before,  and  the  prospect  is  that  by  virtue  of  our 
favorable  situation  we  shall,  if  wise  and  prudent, 
control  most  of  this  valuable  trade. 

Chaktreusk. 

(Lifttenr.) 

Who  could  refuse 

Green-eyed  Cliartreuse? 

liqueur  for  heretics, 

Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews; 


Gay  little  fellow. 

Dressed  up  in  green  I 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse ! 

O  the  delicate  hues 

That  thrill  through  the  green ! — 

Colors  which  Greuze 

Would  die  to  have  seen  I 

With  thee  would  De  Musset 

Sweeten  his  muse : 

Use,  not  abuse. 

Bright  little  fellow  1 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell  1  O 
Never  refuse 
A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 
Jealous  Chartreuse ! 


I 


i 


